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preface  to  the  second  edition 


When  the  first  edition  of  this  book  went  out  of  print  a  year  or  two 
ago,  colleagues  and  friends  in  this  country  and  abroad  urged  me  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.  The  kind  offer  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  to  publish  a  second  edition  was  thus  particularly  welcome, 
and  for  many  reasons.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  on  the  history  of  Greek  in  the  post-classical  and  medieval 
periods.  The  political  events  in  Greece  since  1967  have  been  re¬ 
flected  in  an  unusually  rapid  change  in  linguistic  usage,  which  has 
made  all  earlier  discussions  of  the  ‘language  c|uestion'  to  some 
extent  out  of  date.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  students  of 
linguistics  have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  modern  ( ircek  in  recent 
years. 

In  revising  the  earlier  edition  I  have  tried  to  remove  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  errors  and  infelicities  which  disfigured  it.  Much 
has  been  rewritten,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  stands 
unchanged  from  the  first  edition.  The  bibliography,  which  lists 
only  works  referred  to  in  the  notes,  bears  witness  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  medieval  and  modern  Greek  studies  today. 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  thank  the  Cambridge  University  Press  for 
the  efficiency  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have  transfornied  an 
untidy  manuscript  into  a  book;  Mandy  Macdonald,  the  Press’s 
subeditor,  whose  skill  and  alertness  enabled  many  inconsistencies 
and  ambiguities  to  be  corrected  in  lime;  and  the  Trustees  for 
Harvard  University  for  appointing  me  to  a  Fellowsliip  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  in  spring  1 9K2,  during  whi.ch  most 
of  the  work  on  this  book  was  done. 


July  1982 
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Preface  to  the  first  edition 


The  Homeric  poems  were  first  written  down  in  more  or  less  their 
present  form  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  Since  then  Greek  has 
enjoyed  a  continuous  tradition  down  to  the  present  day.  Change 
there  has  certainly  been.  But  there  has  been  no  break  like  that 
between  Latin  and  the  Romance  languages.  Ancient  Greek  is  not 
a  foreign  language  to  the  Greek  of  today  as  Anglo-Saxon  is  to 
the  modern  Englishman.  The  only  other  language  which  enjoys 
comparable  continuity  of  tradition  is  Chinese. 

The  study  of  Greek  in  England,  as  in  most  other  countries,  has 
traditionally  been  concentrated  upon  the  classical  language.  The 
New  Testament  was  left  to  theologians,  and  a  nineteenth-century 
schoolboy  who  attempted  to  imitate  it  in  his  pro.se  composition 
would  have  got  short  shrift  from  his  teacher.  The  medieval  and 
modern  stages  of  the  language  were  largely  ignored. 

Today  the  situation  has  changed.  There  is  a  widespread  interest 
in  Modern  Greek.  And  the  Byzantine  world  attracts  the  attention 
of  students  of  history,  literature  and  art.  Classical  scholars  no 
longer  regard  it  as  beneath  their  dignity  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  Greek  of  the  middle  ages  and  modern  times. 

The  present  volume  aims  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
development  of  the  Greek  language  from  the  Hellenistic  age  to  the 
present  day.  It  will  be  of  use  primarily  to  those  who  know  some 
ancient  Greek  and  who  wish  to  explore  the  later  history  of  the 
language.  But  it  is  the  author’s  hope  that  it  will  also  be  helpful  to 
those  who  have  learnt  Modern  Greek  and  who  seek  some  guidance 
in  their  approach  to  the  medieval  or  classical  language.  It  cannot 
be  too  much  emphasised  that  Greek  is  one  language,  and  not  a 
scries  of  distinct  languages.  If  one  wants  to  learn  Greek,  it  does  not 
really  matter  whether  one  begins  with  Homer,  with  Plato,  with  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  Romance  of  Digenis  Akritas,  or  with 
Kazantzakis.  The  effort  required  to  tackle  earlier  or  later  stages, 
once  the  student  is  firmly  grounded  in  one  stage,  is  not  great.  And 
educated  Greek  speakers  have  always  had  present  in  their  minds 
the  whole  of  the  language  up  to  their  own  time,  drawn  upon  it, 
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alluded  to  it,  and  consciously  modified  it.  It  is  this  intellectual 
continuity  which  makes  the  study  of  Greek  both  rewarding  and 
difficult. 


July  1969 


ROBERT  BROWNING 


1  Introductory 


Speakers  of  Greek  entered  the  southern  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  '  From  then 
until  the  present  day  they  have  formed  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  region.  From  this  nucleus  Greek  spread  to 
become  the  language  of  both  isolated  settlements  and  large  areas 
all  round  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  mass  of  Asia  Minor.^  In  addition  it  served  at  various 
times  as  a  language  of  culture,  of  administration,  of  trade  in  areas 
where  it  was  not  the  native  language  of  the  mass  of  the  population: 
it  fulfilled  this  role  as  far  east  as  the  foothills  of  the  Pamir  and  the 
Indus  valley  in  Hellenistic  times,^  throughout  Egypt  and  beyond 
its  frontiers  to  the  south  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times,  in  the 
Slavonic-speaking  areas  of  the  northern  Balkan  peninsula  during 
the  middle  ages.  Lastly  there  have  existed  at  various  periods, 
including  the  present,  compact  communities  of  Greek  speakers 
settled  in  areas  of  non-Greek  speech,  and  often  maintaining  their 
identity  and  their  national  consciousness  for  many  generations; 
examples  which  spring  to  the  mind  are  the  Greek  trading 
community  of  Southern  Gaul  of  which  St  Irenaeus  was  a  member, 
the  ‘hungry  Greeklings’  of  Juvenal’s  Rome  -  one  of  whom  was  St 
Clement  -,  the  Greek  village  of  Cargese  in  Corsica,"*  the  Greek 
communities  of  the  present-day  United  States,’  the  Greek 
communities  of  Odessa  and  Alexandria,  the  Hellenophone 
Cypriot  community  of  London.® 

'  For  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  survey  of  the  evidence  and  the  problems  cf. 
Cambridge  Ancient  History  i  (1973),  especially  chapters  4,  12,  13,  14;  ii  (1975), 
especially  chapters  22,  27,  36,  38,  39, 40.  It  is  still  difficult  to  establish  correlations 
between  archaeological  and  linguistic  evidence. 

^  Boardman(1980)for  the  earlier  period.  Much  information  on  the  Hellenisation 
of  Asia  Minor  is  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  Magie(1950).  But  there  is  still  no 
systematic  study  of  this  important  topic. 

’Tarn  (1938);  Narain  (1957);  Woodcock  (1966). 

♦Blanken  (1947),  (1951). 

’Cf.  Saloutos  (1964),  (1967);  Seaman  (1972);  Psomiades  and  Scourby  (1982), 

‘George  and  Millerson  (1966/7). 
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Introductory 


In  spite  of  its  geographical  extension  and  the  existence  of  Greek- 
speaking  enclaves  far  from  the  main  mass  of  speakers  of  the 
language,  Greek  has  always  remained  one  language.  There  have 
been  in  the  past  and  are  today  considerable  dialectal  differences. 
But  neither  in  the  past  nor  today  have  they  been  sufficiently  great 
to  impede  communication  between  speakers  of  different  dialects. 
Nor  has  there  ever  been  in  historic  times  any  other  language  even 
partially  intelligible  to  Greek  speakers  without  special  study. ^  No 
Greek  speaker  was  or  is  ever  in  doubt  whether  another  man’s 
speech  is  Greek  or  not.  Though  local  dialects  have  sometimes 
acquired  prestige  as  vehicles  of  literature  outside  the  area  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  there  has  never  been  any  tendency  for  Greek  to 
break  up  into  a  series  of  languages  either  mutually  not  fully 
intelligible  or  felt  by  their  speakers  to  be  distinct,  as  Vulgar  Latin 
broke  up  into  the  various  Romance  languages. 

Perhaps  connected  with  this  continuous  identity  over  some 
three  and  a  half  millennia  is  the  slowness  of  change  in  Greek.  It  is 
still  recognisably  the  same  language  today  as  it  was  when  the 
Homeric  poems  were  written  down,  probably  around  700  b.c., 
though  it  must  be  observed  that  the  traditional  orthography 
masks  many  of  the  phonological  changes  which  have  taken  place.® 
The  continuity  of  lexical  stock  is  striking  -  though  here  too  things 
are  not  as  simple  as  they  seem  at  first  sight.  And  though  there  has 
been  much  rearrangement  of  morphological  patterns,  there  has 
also  been  much  continuity,  and  Greek  is  quite  clearly  even  today 
an  archaic,  ‘Indo-European’  type  of  language,  like  Latin  or 

^  There  was  no  consensus  in  antiquity  on  whether  the  Macedonians  were  Greek 
or  not.  Herodotus  1 .56,  8.43  states  that  they  were  originally  Dorians.  Thucydides 
4.124-7  maintains  that  they  were  ‘barbarian’;  so  also  Isocrates,  Philippus  106-8, 
Demosthenes,  Olynth.  3.24.  The  argument  is  mainly  about  culture  and  politics, 
not  about  language.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  Macedonian  was  not  readily 
understood  by  most  Greeks  (Plutarch,  Alex.  51.4,  Eumenes  14,  Curtius  Rufus 
6.9.37,  Livy  31.29,  etc.).  Alleged  Macedonian  words,  personal  names,  and  place- 
names  provide  no  clear  solution.  The  most  likely  hypothesis  is  that  Macedonian 
was  either  an  aberrant  Greek  dialect  or  an  Indo-European  language  closely  akin  to 
Greek.  Cf.  Katicic  (1976)  100-16.  The  language  of  the  Epirotes  is  repeatedly 
described  in  antiquity  as  non-Greek  (Thucydides  1.47,  1.51,  2.80,  etc.,  Strabo 
8.1.3).  Yet  the  Epirotes  were  connected  with  the  origin  of  various  Greek 
communities.  There  may  well  have  been  an  ethnic  and  linguistic  mixture  in  Epirus, 
some  tribes  speaking  Greek,  others  Illyrian  or  some  other  language  (cf.  Hammond 
(1967)  423;  Katicic  (1976)  120-7). 

*  Failure  to  recognise  the  irrelevance  of  an  orthography  which  was  no  longer 
phonological  has  often  led  to  the  postulation  of  ghost-words  or  ghost-forms,  cf. 
Palmer  (1934),  (1939),  (1945)  1-5. 
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Russian,  not  a  modern,  analytical  language,  like  English  or 
Persian.  There  has  been  no  passage  from  one  typological  category 
to  another.  The  verbal  system  in  particular  has  preserved  most  of 
its  structure  and  many  of  its  morphological  features,  while  there 
has  been  more  far-reaching  rearrangement  of  the  nominal  system. 
Earlier  stages  of  the  language  are  thus  accessible  to  speakers  of 
later  stages,  in  a  way  that  Anglo-Saxon  or  even  Middle  English  is 
not  accessible  to  speakers  of  modern  English.  One  must  of  course 
distinguish  between  active  and  passive  linguistic  competence. 
Inability  to  speak  or  write  a  particular  form  of  a  language  does  not 
necessarily  imply  inability  to  understand  it.  In  Greece,  thanks  to 
an  educational  system  which  often  overvalued  linguistic  archaism 
and  to  the  frequent  exposure  of  all  classes  to  archaising  language, 
particularly  that  of  the  liturgy,  passive  ability  to  understand  -  up 
to  a  point  -  older  forms  of  the  language  is  widespread. 

Greek  was  first  written  in  g  syllabary  adapted  from  one  designed 
for  a  non-Hellenic,  and  probably  non-Indo-European,  language 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.^  However,  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Mycenean  civilisation  this  syllabary  seems  to 
have  been  quickly  forgotten,  and  Greece  reverted  to  illiteracy  for 
several  centuries.  It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  adapted  to  represent  Greek  by  using  certain 
superfluous  consonant  signs  to  indicate  vowels.  But  by  the  late 
eighth  century  b.c.  several  varieties  of  the  new  Greek  alphabet 
were  in  use  for  sepulchral  and  other  inscriptions.'®  From  this  early 
period  date  also  a  number  of  casual  verses  and  personal  remarks 
scratched  on  pottery  or  carved  on  natural  rock  surface,  which  bear 
witness  to  the  use  of  the  new  alphabetic  writing  for  ‘unofficial’ 
purposes  and  to  widespread  familiarity  with  it.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
Greek  ‘literary’  text  is  a  line  and  a  half  of  verse  containing  an 
allusion  to  the  cup  of  Nestor  described  in  the  Iliad,  which  is 
scratched  on  a  jug  found  in  Ischia,  and  plausibly  dated  to  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century.' '  By  the  sixth  century  at  the  latest 
the  study  of  reading  and  writing  was  being  added  to  the  traditional 


’Chadwick  (1958)  gives  a  popular  but  authoritative  account.  The  now  immense 
literature  on  the  subject  can  best  be  followed  through  the  annual  bibliography 
and  index.  Studies  in  Mycenean  Inscriptions  and  Dialect,  published  by  the  Institute 
of  Classical  Studies  of  the  University  of  London,  1956  ff.,  and  in  periodical 
bibliographies  in  the  Journal  Kadmos. 

'’Jeffery  (1961);  Lejeune  (1966);  Diringer  (1968);  Pfohl  (1968). 

"  Buchner  and  Russo  (1955). 
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curriculum  of  gymnastics  and  music  in  some  cities.  From  that  date 
until  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  un¬ 
interrupted  literary  tradition,  maintained  by  schools,  by  a  body 
of  grammatical  literature,  and  by  the  continuous  study  of  a  limited 
number  of  literary  texts,  whose  linguistic  form  came  to  differ  more 
and  more  from  that  of  current  speech.  The  prestige  of  these  literary 
texts  was  high,  and  they  came  more  and  more  to  serve  as  mo'dels 
•for  formal  speech  and  writing.  By  the  first  century  of  our  era  a  new 
kind  of  diglossy  had  begun  -  new  in  the  sense  that  it  was  something 
more  than  the  usual  opposition  between  dialect  and  standard 
language,  between  casual  and  more  formal  utterance,  between 
prose  and  poetry,  and  so  on.  The  reasons  for  this  development 
will  be  discussed  later.  What  we  are  here  concerned  with  is 
the  continuous  pressure  exercised  through  schools  and  other 
institutionalised  means  in  favour  of  language  patterns  which 
enjoyed  prestige,  and  in  particular  of  archaic  patterns,  and  the 
corresponding  discrimination  against  those  features  of  living 
speech  which  were  felt  to  clash  with  the  prescribed  patterns.  The 
effect  of  this  pressure  on  the  development  of  the  spoken  language 
was  probably  extremely  slight  until  recently;  literacy  was  never,  in 
ancient  times  or  in  the  middle  ages,  sufficiently  widespread.  But  it 
did  mean  that  any  formal  utterance,  and  in  particular  any  written 
sample  of  language,  might  differ  considerably  from  ‘normal’ 
speech.  The  degree  of  difference  varied.  Imitation  of  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  models  was  an  unattainable  goal,  even  for  those  who 
devoted  the  main  effort  of  their  lives  to  it.  All  literature  and  all 
written  documents  of  late  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  show  a 
mixture  of  diverse  elements,  the  continuously  developing  language 
of  the  people  being  adulterated  in  varying  degrees  and  in  various 
ways  by  classicising  Greek.  This  is  true  even  of  texts  ostensibly 
written  in  popular  Greek.  The  knowledge  of  writing  could  be 
acquired  only  by  some  study,  however  superficial,  of  the  literary 
language  and  elements  of  the  classical  tradition,  and  writing  could 
not  be  practised  without  making  concessions  to  that  tradition. 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  texts  surviving  from  all 
periods,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  language  as  it  was  actually  used  in  most  situations.  The 
real  process  of  change  is  masked  by  a  factitious,  classicising 
uniformity.  For  the  period  up  to  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  we 
are  dependent  largely  on  negative  evidence,  i.e.  on  what  the 
grammarians  enjoin  their  pupils  not  to  do.  This  evidence  can  be 
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supplemented  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  -  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  ~  by  that  of  non-literary  papyri  from  Egypt, 
containing  letters,  shopping  lists,  tax  receipts,  petitions,  and  the 
like.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writers  of  these  are 
usually  trying  their  best  -  which  may  be  not  a  very  good  best  -  to 
write  purist  Greek;  their  evidence  is  never  unequivocal.  A  further 
check  is  provided  by  a  series  of  literary  texts  which  display  features 
of  the  spoken  language.  These  are  mainly  world  chronicles,  tales  of 
ascetics,  and  lives  of  saints.  Examples  are  the  Chronicle  of  John 
Malalas  (sixth  century)  and  the  Chronography  of  Theophanes 
(early  ninth  century).  The  Spiritual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos 
(t619),  the  lives  of  Palestinian  saints  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  (sixth 
century)  and  the  Life  of  St  John  the  Alntsgiver  by  Leontios  of 
Neapolis  in  Cyprus  (seventh  century).  None  of  these  works  is  in 
any  sense  a  reproduction  of  contemporary  spoken  Greek;  they  are 
mixtures  of  living  speech  qnd  dead  tradition,  like  all  medieval 
Greek  texts.  One  must  in  each  case  try  to  determine  the 
proportions  of  the  mixture,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
this  particular  literary  form:  it  may  be  important  to  know  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  an  incompetent  attempt  to  write  purist  Greek 
or  with  the  work  of  a  man  of  learning  who  tries  to  make 
concessions  to  uneducated  readers  or  hearers.  A  further  practical 
difficulty  is  the  scarcity  of  lexica,  indexes  and  grammatical  studies 
of  early  medieval  Greek  texts,  whether  purist  or  sub-standard.'^ 
We  often  do  not  know  what  is  ‘normal’,  however  we  may  define 
that  term. 

In  the  later  medieval  and  early  modern  periods  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  direct  evidence.  There  is  a  large  body  of  literature, 
mostly  poetry,  written  in  a  linguistic  form  which  is  clearly  not  that 
of  contemporary  purist  literature.”  To  take  only  a  few  examples, 
there  are  the  vernacular  Prodromic  poems  of  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  poems  of  Michael  Glykas  of  the  same  period, 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  group  of  verse  romances  which  are  difficult  to  date  exactly,  but 


'^Psaltes  (I9I3)ofrers  a  very  useful  collection  of  material.  There  are  no  lexica  or 
concordances  to  any  of  these  authors.  Recent  important  studies  in  which  references 
to  the  earlier  literature  will  be  found,  include  Mihevc-Gabrovec  (I960);  Weierholt 
( 1 963);  Tabachovitz  (1943);  Tinner  (1943);  Wolff  ( 1 96 1 );  Zilliacus  (1967). 

‘  ’  For  a  survey  of  this  early  demotic  literature  and  its  problems  cf.  Knos  ( 1 962), 
Beck  ( 1 97 1 )  and  ( 1 975),  E.  Jeffreys  ( 1 979)  and  ( 1 98 1 ),  E.  and  M .  Jeffreys  ( 1 979),  M. 
Jeffreys  (1975). 
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which  probably  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  the 
epic  poems  on  Achilles  and  Belisarios,  various  popular  treatments 
of  the  theme  of  the  Trojan  War,  laments  on  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  poem  on  the  plague  at  Rhodes  of  Emmanuel 
Georgillas  (end  of  the  fifteenth  century),  the  poems  of  the  Cretans 
Georgios  Choumnos,  Stephanos  Sakhlikis  and  Marinos  Phalieros 
(same  period),  a  group  of  love  poems  in  Cypriot  dialect,  probably 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  extensive  and  important  literature 
of  the  Cretan  school  of  the  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  culminating  in  the  Erotokritos  of  Vintsentzos  Kornaros. 

Here  we  seem  to  be  treading  firmer  ground.  No  single  line  of  any 
of  these  poems  could  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  intended  as  purist 
Greek.  And  certain  of  them  are  written  in  a  dialect  whose  forms 
are  often  distinct  from  those  of  the  literary  language.  But 
appearances  may  be  deceptive,  and  close  inspection  of  any  of  these 
texts  reveals  certain  disquieting  features.  For  instance,  at  the 
lexical  level,  we  find  that  the  Corfiot  poet  lakovos  Trivolis  (first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century)  has  three  different  words  for  ‘lion’  in 
one  and  the  same  poem:  Xtoyv,  hornipi  and  Xwvripi.  Were  these 
all  current  in  the  spoken  Greek  of  his  time,  or  are  some  of  them 
lexical  borrowings  from  the  purist  language?  At  the  level  of 
morphology,  Trivolis,  like  many  writers  of  early  demotic  poetry, 
uses  two  forms  for  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative 
or  subjunctive,  -overt  and  -ovv,  and  two  corresponding  forms  for 
the  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  and  aorist  indicative,  -ixoi 
and  -av.  Now  -ovai,  the  Attic  and  Koine  form,  is  that  current  in  the 
purist  language,  while  -ovv  is  that  of  modern  common  demotic; 
and  medieval  grammarians  enjoin  the  use  of  -ovoi  and  warn 
against  that  of  -ovv.  Are  the  -ovai  forms  purist  intrusions  in  the 
basically  demotic  language  of  Trivolis?  A  further  consideration 
may  make  us  hesitate.  Modern  Greek  dialects  are  divided  between 
-ovai  and  -ovv,  -aai  and  -av.'"*  Those  which  use  the  one  do  not 
normally  use  the  other  but  there  are  areas  where  both  are  in  use, 
e.g.  Crete.  Have  we  therefore  a  mixture  of  different  contemporary 
dialect  forms,  such  as  is  often  found  in  a  literary  language, 
especially  in  a  nation  of  travellers  like  the  Greeks?  We  cannot 
really  answer  this  question  without  considering  the  problem  of  the 


-own  and -acri  are  found  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  certain  of  the  Sporadesand  in  South 
Italy,  i.e.  in  a  peripheral  belt.  Cf.  Thumb  (1895)  §  165.  On  the  beginnings  of  the 
replacement  of  -ooci  by  -oov  cf.  Gignac  (1981)  359. 
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origin  of  these  terminations.  Now  -act  belongs  historically  to  the 
perfect  tense,  and  -av  to  the  aorist.  In  living  spjeech  the  distinction 
between  the  two  tenses  disappeared  in  late  antiquity,  partly  thanks 
to  the  coincidence  of  certain  perfect  and  aorist  forms,  but  mainly 
owing  to  the  restructuring  of  the  system  of  aspects  in  early 
medieval  Greek.'*  In  medieval  purist  Greek  the  two  tenses  are 
formally  distinguished,  but  are  semantically  equivalent.  Are  the 
-act  forms  due  to  the  influence  of  the  purist  language?  Do  they  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  analogy  of  the  -ovai  forms  of  the  present? 
Was  there  really  a  choice  in  sixteenth-century  spoken  Greek 
between  -ovat  and  -oov,  -act  and  -av,  a  choice  which  was  resolved 
in  later  common  demotic  in  favour  of  -oov  and  -av?  These  are 
questions  which  it  would  be  premature  to  seek  to  answer  at  this 
stage,  and  to  which  an  answer  is  sometimes  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  But  they  are  questions  which  are 
squarely  posed  by  lines  in  which  both  forms  are  found  side  by  side, 
such  as  zdcov  ekeivoi  nou  nodoov,  oca  nod  Sir  nododci  ‘as  much 
those  who  desire  it  as  those  who  do  not  desire  it’,'*  and  by  parallel 
formulae  in  which  now  the  one  form,  now  the  other  occurs,  like 
^(ovaCaci  nEyaka  ‘cry  aloud’  and  "Kacxi  Kaodp'  tjxovaCav  ‘cry 
“Kasti  giaour’”.'’ 

Similarly,  Trivolis  uses  both  the  modern  demotic  nominative 
form  6  naxEpaq  ‘the  father’  and  the  purist  genitive  singular  form 
TOO  naxpoq.  Were  both  patterns  of  declension  familiar  in  the 
spoken  Greek  of  his  time,  or  is  the  latter  a  classicising  rem¬ 
iniscence?  Genitive  singulars  in  -6q  occur  in  many  types  of 
nouns  in  certain  dialects,  particularly  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  where 
one  may  hear  xrjq  Ovyaxepoq,  xrjq  nopxdq,  xov  dtfrEvxoq,  etc.  In 
common  demotic  xoo  dvxpoq pov  is  as  common  as  xov  ivxpa  poo.'^ 
When  we  find  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  regularly 
using  the  purist  nominative  singular  for  Ovydxtjp  ‘daughter’  (the 
demotic  form  is  dvyaxEpa)  not  only  as  a  nominative,  but  also  as  an 
accusative,  e.g.  v.2492:  Kai  ;ifa//7ST9  xov  fiacilttoq  ekeIvov  xtjv 
Bvydxtjp  ‘and  greets  the  daughter  of  that  King’,  we  are  clearly 
dealing  with  an  ill-conceived  attempt  at  literary  style  by  a  writer 

’’Mihevc  (1959).  Irmscher  (1956)  64. 

'  ’  Ibid.  44, 46.  (nb  anomalous  accentuation  of  ^cuvcifav,  probably  on  the  analogy 
of  ^covdqa/is,  ^cova^are;  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  accent  all  three  persons  of  the 
plural  verb  on  the  same  syllable.) 

'“On  these  genitives  in  -og  cf.  Ruge (1969) 62-3,  A  Greek  friend  tells  me  (March 
1983)  that  one  would  be  likely  to  say  7  /intipoi  too  dvrpoi  poo  but  7  dpnpeXXa  too 
ivrpa  poo. 
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who  is  in  general  relatively  immune  to  the  influence  of  the  purist 
tradition;  the  poem  was  probably  composed  by  a  Hellenised 
Frank  and  a  Catholic,  and  it  is  in  fact  uncertain  whether  the  Greek 
or  the  Old  French  version  is  the  original.  The  analogical 
argument  underlying  this  bastard  form,  which  is  neither  purist 
Greek  nor  demotic  is  as  follows:  the  demotic  form  OuyoLTepa 
functions  both  as  nominative  and  accusative,  as  is  normal  for 
feminine  substantives;  to  Ovyatspa  in  its  nominative  function  the 
corresponding  purist  form  is  Ovyirtjp',  this  is  then  extended  in 
scope  to  correspond  to  demotic  Ovyotrepot  in  its  accusative  function; 
the  true  purist  accusative  form  is  actually  OvyotxEpa.,  which  is  felt  to 
be  demotic  and  thus  insufficiently  elevated  for  the  description  of  a 
royal  personage.  Thus  we  see  that  even  a  poet  as  remote  from  the 
Byzantine  literary  tradition  as  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Morea  is  affected  by  it,  perhaps  unconsciously,  as  soon  as  he  takes 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  or  dictates  something  to  be  read  aloud. 

At  the  level  of  syntax  we  find  in  Trivolis  both  infinitives  and 
subjunctive  clauses  introduced  by  va  after  deXto  in  the  periphrastic 
future,  e.g.  Eineiv  rjOeXa,  Kipeiv  fjOeXix,  BeXste  itjv  xKovaEt,  OeXsi 
eXOei,  Oeq  EvpEi,  dig  iSei,  fjOEXa  ipufj  side  by  side  with  dig  vd 
pExxrpeii/tjg,  di  vd  KpEpdaxo.  Now  the  infinitive  had  long  vanished 
from  demotic  Greek  in  most  of  its  usages,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  a  clause  or  by  a  verbal  noun,  long  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  therefore  tempting  to  dismiss  Trivolis’  infinitives  as  learned 
forms,  alien  to  the  spoken  Greek  of  his  time.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  does  not  use  infinitive  forms  except  after  diXco.  Future 
forms  in  medieval  Greek  are  peculiarly  labile.  The  ancient  Greek 
future  forms  were  already  ceasing  to  be  distinctive  in  the  Koine  as 
a  result  of  phonological  changes,  and  a  variety  of  periphrases  with 
EXw,  diXci)  etc.  are  found  in  the  less  purist  texts  of  late  antiquity  and 
the  middle  ages.'^  Futures  of  the  form  diXco  ypiy/Ei  are  found  in 
some  dialects.  It  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  dika  plus  infinitive  was  a 
living  form  in  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  sixteenth  century,  side  by 
side  with  the  alternative  pattern  diXw  vd  plus  subjunctive,  which 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  demotic  future  form  di  plus 
subjunctive.^®  A  slightly  different  problem  is  exemplified  by  the 

’’Banescu  (1915);  Pernot  (1946).  On  the  history  of  the  infinitive  and  its  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  Greek  cf.  most  recently  Joseph  (1978)  12-52. 

’°The  chronicles  and  early  demotic  texts,  such  as  Spaneas,  Glykas, 
Ptochoprodromos  have  only  a  few  uncertain  cases  of  6f.Xoi  +  inf.  as  a  future 
periphrasis.  It  becomes  much  commoner  in  the  later  demotic  poetry  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  alternative  forms;  cf.  Pernot  (1946). 
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construction  of  the  indirect  object.  Dative  forms  had  long 
vanished  from  living  use,  except  in  isolated  phrases  surviving  as 
lexical  items  by  the  late  middle  ages.^'  In  many  of  the  poems  under 
discussion  we  find  side  by  side  two  patterns,  accusative  of  indirect 
object  and  genitive  of  indirect  object,  e.g.  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
V.  2486:  anouSoticog  fiotinAiot  too  rj^epotv  eKEiae  Eiq  to  KotaTpov  ‘swiftly 
they  brought  him  orders  thither  to  the  castle’  and  ibid.  v.  2500: 
ksyovaiv  xdv  ptaip  TC,E<ftpE  kclI  ovp^ooXeooovve  tov  ‘they  speak  to 
Monsieur  Geoffroi  and  counsel  him’.  Now  in  modern  Greek 
the  dialects  are  divided  sharply  on  this  point.  The  dialects  of 
Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Thessaly  have  as  Sivco,  those  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  oov  Sivco  in  the  sense  of ‘I  give  you’.^^  In  no  dialect  are  both 
patterns  habitually  found.  Modern  common  demotic,  being  based 
on  southern  dialects,  has  ooo  Sivco.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
regional  dialects  of  spoken  Greek  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
may  be  that  the  Peloponnesian  vernacular  familiar  to  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  permitted  both  patterns.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  is 
adulterating  his  native  speech  with  a  syntactical  pattern  from 
another  dialect,  which  for  some  reason  seemed  to  him  more  suit¬ 
able  for  elevated  utterance.^^ 

Examples  of  this  kind,  at  every  level  of  linguistic  analysis,  could 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  non-purist  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  and  later.  All  this  literature  is  written  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  developing  spoken  Greek  and  static  purist 
Greek.  However,  both  vocabulary  elements  and  morphological 
features  which  have  become  obsolete  in  common  demotic  often 
survive  in  dialects,  hence  not  all  that  is  archaic  in  appearance  is 
necessarily  due  to  the  influence  of  the  learned  tongue.^*  The 
proportions  of  the  mixture  vary  both  between  different  texts  and 
between  different  linguistic  levels.  But  nowhere  do  we  have  a 
specimen  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  time.  In  the  past  some 
scholars  have  failed  to  take  account  of  this,  and  have  supposed 
that  each  text  was  in  principle  written  in  a  formalised  version  of  the 
spoken  language  of  the  writer,  and  that  therefore  these  texts 
offered  direct  evidence  for  the  development  of  the  spoken 
language.  Jean  Psichari  (1854-1929),  the  leading  champion  of  the 

^'Humbert  (1930). 

^^Triantaphyllides  (1938)  66,  81. 

On  this  problem,  which  arises  in  connection  with  many  medieval  Greek  texts, 
cf.  Pernot  (1946)  158. 

Bohlig  ( 1 957).  On  archaic  lexical  elements  in  modern  Greek  dialects  Andriotis 
(1974)  provides  a  rich  store  of  information. 
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literary  use  of  demotic  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a 
Hellenist  of  impressive  range  and  infectious  enthusiasm,  wasted 
many  years  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  use  of  various 
morphological  features,  in  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  was 
tracing  the  development  of  vernacular  Greek.  He  thus  succeeded 
in  dating  most  developments  much  too  late,  and  in  postulating 
their  occurrence  in  an  order  which  makes  no  sense.^*  His  great 
contemporary  and  rival,  Georgios  Chatzidakis  (1849-1941), 
pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of  old  to  new  forms  depends 
largely  on  the  degree  of  education  of  the  writer,  and  that  statistics 
of  the  kind  amassed  by  Psichari  were  of  no  value  for  the 
chronology  of  the  development  of  the  language.^®  He  emphasised 
that  what  was  important  was  to  date  the  earliest  occurrence  of  a 
new  feature  in  the  texts;  this  was  what  enabled  us  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  living,  spoken  language.  Chatzidakis  was  right  in 
principle  (though  he  did  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  first  instance 
of  an  innovation,  if  isolated,  may  be  a  failure  in  linguistic 
performance  rather  than  an  indication  of  change  in  pattern).  But, 
like  most  scholars  of  his  generation,  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  German  Neo-Grammarians  (Junggrammatiker), 
he  overlooked  two  points  of  some  importance.  The  first  is  that  one 
linguistic  feature  does  not  simply  replace  another  at  a  given 
moment  of  time.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  may  coexist  in  living 
speech,  indeed  must  for  some  time.  Where  there  is  a  long  and 
continuous  literary  tradition,  where  therefore  the  archaic  enjoys 
prestige,  and  earlier  states  of  the  language  are  maintained  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  speakers,  one  would  expect  this  coexistence  of 
the  old  and  the  new  to  be  particularly  marked.  In  the  case  of  Greek 
we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  direct  influence  of  the  purist 
language  upon  the  literate,  but  its  indirect  influence  upon  the 
illiterate,  who  hear  it  used  on  occasions  of  solemnity  or  by  persons 
enjoying  prestige  in  society:  the  familiarity  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Greeks  with  the  language  of  the  Orthodox  liturgy  is  particularly 
important  in  this  connection.^"'  It  is  therefore  a  priori  probable 


“This  is  an  oversimplified  statement  of  Psichari’s  views.  For  a  more  detailed 
and  nuanced  appreciation  cf.  Mirambel  (1957).  Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that 
most  of  the  material  so  laboriously  collected  in  Psichari  (1886-1 889)  is  irrelevant  to 
the  problems  which  the  author  was  trying  to  solve. 

Chatzidakis’  position  was  maintained  in  a  number  of  major  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Chatzidakis  (1892),  (1905)  and  (1915). 

“  Antoniadis  (1939). 
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that  at  any  given  time  a  speaker  of  Greek  had  before  him  a  larger 
choice  of  linguistic  patterns  than  a  speaker  of  a  language  with  no 
recorded  literature  and  no  traditional  system  of  education.  It  is 
important  to  try  to  distinguish  between  alternatives  within  the 
spoken  language  and  borrowings  from  purist  Greek.  Frequency 
counts,  conducted  with  due  precautions,  may  be  of  use  for  this 
purpose.  To  this  extent  Psichari  was  working  on  the  right  lines. 

The  second  point  in  regard  to  which  the  work  of  the  generation 
of  Psichari  and  Chatzidakis  is  seen  today  to  be  inadequate  is  their 
tendency  to  regard  linguistic  changes  as  atomic.  This  inflection  is 
replaced  by  that,  two  phonemes  coincide,  this  or  that  tense  or  case 
falls  out  of  use,  as  if  each  individual  change  were  independent  of  all 
others.  What  they  and  their  generation  did  not  take  into  account  is 
that  language,  at  all  its  levels,  is  structured,  and  that  phonological, 
morphological  and  syntactic  changes,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  lexical 
changes,  are  generally  only  individual  manifestations  of  a  change 
in  the  structural  pattern  of  the  language  at  some  level.^®  Thus 
when  we  find  indications  that  -eg  was  replacing  -a;  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  plural  of  first  declension  nouns,  or  that  perfect  and  aorist 
forms  of  the  verb  were  being  used  as  equivalents,  these  are  only 
symptoms  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  nominal  declension  in  such 
a  way  as  to  efface  the  old  distinction  between  vocalic  and  con¬ 
sonantal  stems,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the 
system  of  tenses  and  aspects  of  the  verb  on  the  other.  In  the 
succeeding  chapters  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  large 
structural  changes  rather  than  on  the  detailed  changes  of  mor¬ 
phology  and  syntax.  To  some  extent  this  method  of  approach 
enables  us  to  surmount  the  difficulty  alluded  to  in  the  previous 
paragraph  of  distinguishing  between  incidental  imitations  of  pur¬ 
ist  Greek  and  real  alternatives  coexisting  in  the  spoken  tongue. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  involve  ourselves  in  circular 
arguments  in  this  connection.  And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
different  structural  patterns  can  coexist  in  the  spoken  language  as 


Greek  scholars  have  on  the  whole  shown  little  interest  in  structural  linguistics. 
The  most  important  work  by  structuralists  in  the  field  of  post-classical  and  modern 
Greek  has  been  done  by  Andre  Mirambel  -e.g.  Mirambel  (1959),  and  a  long  series 
of  articles  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  and  elsewhere,  Hans-Jakob 
Seiler  -  Seiler  (1952),  (1958)  etc,,  and  other  scholars  working  outside  Greece.  In 
recent  years,  however,  Greek  scholars  have  contributed  diachronic  studies  which 
take  account  of  modern  structural  and  post-structural  linguistics,  e.g.  Babiniotes 
(1972),  Malikoute  (1970). 
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alternatives.  Contempwrary  modern  Greek  in  fact  permits  much 
variation,  e.g.  in  the  persona!  endings  of  barytone  (former  con¬ 
tract)  verbs;  cf.  pp.  81,  117. 

The  foregoing  considerations  give  some  idea  of  the  precautions 
necessary  in  using  the  evidence  of  medieval  texts  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  spoken  language.  Many  difficulties  stem  from  the 
continuity  of  the  literary  tradition  and  the  accompanying  diglossy. 
This  diglossy  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  the  coexistence  of  a  literary 
and  a  spoken  version  of  the  same  language,  but  of  the  presence  of 
an  abnormally  wide  choice  of  alternative  modes  of  expression  in 
the  spoken  language,  plus  a  varying  degree  of  admixture  of  lexical, 
syntactical  and  morphological  elements  belonging  to,  or  thought 
by  writers  or  speakers  to  belong  to,  an  archaising  and  relatively 
unchanging  purist  language. 

Periodisation  of  the  history  of  the  spoken  language  is  therefore 
difficult,  and  inevitably  only  approximate.^’  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  behind  the  curtain  of  traditional  linguistic  uniformity,  the 
modern  Greek  language  had  largely  assumed  its  form  by  the  tenth 
century  and  that  many  of  the  fundamental  changes  in  its  structure 
belong  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  ancient  world  to  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  following  chapters  particular  attention  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  period  between  the  late  Hellenistic  Koine  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  tenth  century.  From  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  we  have,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  texts  which 
show  strong  vernacular  characteristics.  These  serve  to  illustrate 
the  changes  which  can  sometimes  be  only  faintly  traced  in  the 
foregoing  centuries.  Certain  developments,  in  particular  the  tidy¬ 
ing  up  of  the  structure  of  nominal  declension  and  the  adoption  of 
extensive  lexical  loans  from  other  languages,  can  confidently  be 
placed  in  this  period.  The  third  period,  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  1821,  is  one  in  which,  for  all  the  relative  abundance  of  material, 
it  is  not  easy  to  detect  developments  in  the  spoken  tongue.  To  it 
belong  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  standardised  Cretan  literary 
dialect,  its  replacement  by  an  incipient  literary  language  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  first  steps  toward  the  creation  of  modern 
standard  demotic.  The  fourth  period,  from  1821  to  the  present 
day,  is  marked  by  the  emergence  of  the  ‘Language  Question’,  when 
the  traditional  diglossy  begins  to  present  peculiar  problems  to 
those  bent  on  forging  a  modern  national  language  and  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  based  upon  it,  and  acquires  political  overtones 

”Kapsomenos  (1958)  2;  Mirambel  (1963a);  Chatzidakis  (1930). 
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which  it  did  not  possess  in  the  earlier  period.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  while  Greek  diglossy  extends  over  two  millennia,  the 
language  question  arises  only  with  the  birth  of  the  Greek  state. 
Other  features  of  the  fourth  period  are  the  rejection  of  a  large 
number  of  Turkish  loan-words  which  had  become  current  in  the 
language  in  the  preceding  period,  and  the  immense  lexical  en¬ 
richment  of  the  language  as  it  became  a  vehicle  of  modern  scien¬ 
tific,  philosophical,  political  and  literary  expression. 

This  enrichment  took  place  in  part  by  the  adoption  of  loan¬ 
words  from  other  European  languages,  at  first  French  and  later 
English.  But  the  existence  of  a  continuous  literary  tradition  en¬ 
abled  the  language  to  augment  its  lexical  stock  largely  from  Greek 
sources,  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  words,  the  semantic  modifi¬ 
cations  of  existing  words,  the  formation  of  linguistic  caiques,  and 
above  all  by  a  complex  process  of  internal  borrowing  between  the 
traditional  purist  language  and  the  developing  demotic.  These 
processes  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters,  but  a 
brief  survey  of  the  vocabulary  elements  of  modern  demotic  will 
throw  further  light  on  what  is  the  main  theme  of  this  introductory 
chapter  -  the  peculiar  situation  created  by  a  long  and  continuous 
literary  tradition  which  makes  all  elements  of  Greek  from  anti¬ 
quity  to  the  present  day  in  a  sense  accessible  and  ‘present’  to  any 
literate  Greek. 

First  there  are  words  continuous  in  form  and  in  meaning  since 
classical  times,  e  g.  ‘brother’  (though  most  dialects,  and 

often  common  demotic,  prefer  ddepi^dg  in  accordance  with  a  reg¬ 
ular  phonetic  development),  ypi^o  ‘write’,  aA/lo?  ‘other’.  Then 
there  are  words  modified  in  form  in  accordance  with  phonological 
and  morphological  developments,  but  identical  in  meaning  with 
their  classical  Greek  ancestors,  e.g.  pepot  ‘day’,  fipiaKCO  ‘find’, 
tl/r]XdQ  ‘high’,  to  which  the  corresponding  classical  Greek  forms 
are  tipipa,  evpicKCo,  vy/tjXoq.  Next  come  words  continuous  in 
form  since  classical  times,  but  whose  meaning  has  changed,  e.g. 
perdvoia  ‘genuflection’,  ‘soil’,  atoixKo}  ‘cost’,  (f>0ivco  (6r 

tftzdvo},  with  demotic  phonology)  ‘arrive’.  Corresponding  to  these 
is  a  series  of  words  which  have  undergone  normal  phonological  or 
morphological  development,  and  also  a  change  of  meaning,  e.g. 
VTpenopoLi  ‘am  ashamed’,  nepiPdXi  ‘garden’,  dKpipog  ‘dear’.^® 


^°dKpiPij<;,  the  classical  form  preserved  in  the  purist  language  and  borrowed 
thence  by  demotic,  means  ‘accurate’,  hence  the  adverbs  iKptpx  ‘dear’  and  iKpipun; 
‘accurately’. 
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Alongside  these  four  groups  are  four  corresponding  groups  of 
words  descended  from  neologisms  of  post-classical  Koine  Greek 
(which  as  far  as  modern  Greek,  and  indeed  medieval  Greek,  are 
concerned  are  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  lexical  elements 
inherited  from  classical  Greek).  First,  those  continuous  in  form 
and  meaning,  e.g.  KazopOconot  ‘success’,  imcFztjpoviKdq  ‘scientific’, 
^(oziCm  ‘illuminate’.  Next,  those  modified  in  form  but  identical  in 
meaning,  e.g.  potilio}  ‘resemble’,  avCrizriarj  ‘discussion’,  oMyvpa 
‘around’.  Third,  those  continuous  in  form  but  modified  in  mean¬ 
ing,  e.g.  napdpovTj  ‘vigil  before  a  feast’,  kiOot;  ‘mistake’,  ao^otpoq 
‘serious’,  nepiopi^u)  ‘define’.  And  lastly,  those  modified  both  in 
form  and  in  meaning,  e.g.  ivot^tj  ‘spring’,  atjKchvco  ‘lift  up’,  [//wpi 
‘bread’. 

The  next  major  segment  of  the  vocabulary  consists  of  medieval 
or  early  modern  neologisms  formed  from  earlier  existing  roots  or 
stems  by  derivation  or  composition,  e.g.  nctipvto  ‘take’  ( <  snaipvco 
<  enaipo}),  pa^evw  ‘gather’  (<  opotSeuco,  influenced  by 
px((bva}),  Koplzai  ‘girl’  (  <  Kdptf+  medieval  suffix  -izat),  x<xpoye^dj 
‘smile’  (x<^po  +  yeM);  <  ;(ayua  <  ;ifa/ra/  by  analogy 

with  Kizco,  E^o)  etc.),  dpya  ‘slowly’  (<  dpydg  ‘idle’),  mazonoitjatj 
‘guarantee’ ( <  maziq  +  noi(3). 

A  further  segment  consists  of  classical  or  Hellenistic  words 
reintroduced  to  the  spoken  tongue  via  the  purist  katharevousa, 
either  with  unchanged  or  with  slightly  modified  meaning,  but 
almost  certainly  not  in  continuous  use  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  e.g.  Sidazrjpa.  ‘space’,  npoedpoq  ‘chairman’,  oLVzoKivrjzo  ‘auto¬ 
mobile’,  dEpi(o}  ‘ventilate’,  evzvnoxjrj  ‘impression’. 

Needless  to  say,  these  may  be  modified  where  necessary  in 
accordance  with  demotic  phonology  and  morphology.  But  inter¬ 
nal  borrowings  are  frequently  not  adapted  to  the  phonology  of 
demotic,  as  will  become  clear  in  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  the  different  states  of  the  language  today. 

The  next  segment  -  and  it  is  a  very  large  and  ‘open-ended’  one  - 
consists  of  new  words  formed  in  modern  Greek  by  derivation  or 
composition  from  classical  or  Koine  Greek  elements.  Some  of 
these  appear  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place  in  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  others  in  the  katharevousa.  They  readily  pass  from  katha¬ 
revousa  to  demotic,  and  occasionally  in  the  opposite  direction, 
usually  with  the  necessary  adjustments  of  form.  Examples  are 
ypatfreiov  ‘office’,  e^atpeztKog  ‘exceptional’,  hdiott^epov  ‘interest’, 
ykaaooloycx;  ‘linguist’,  neCoSpopio  ‘pavement’,  mxvEniaztjpw 
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‘university’,  efCTO(Jeo(T(C  ‘blast-off’,*'  Svxazrj^onXoio  ‘spaceship’  (a 
caique**  from  the  English  word),  dep/ioavcaajpevTtjg  ‘storage- 
heater’,  dnonvptjviKonoirjati  ‘denuclearisation’. 

Akin  to  these  entirely  Greek  formations,  and  once  they  have 
become  current,  not  distinguished  from  them  by  native  speakers, 
is  the  segment  consisting  of  international  words,  formed  in 
Western  Europe  from  Greek  elements,  and  adopted,  with  the 
necessary  morphological  adjustments,  into  Greek,  e.g.  djpo- 
otfxxiptx  ‘atmosphere’,  ptjxotviapoq  ‘mechanism’,  ifxoxoypa^ioL 
‘photography’,  Koapovaurtjq  ‘cosmonaut’. 

Side  by  side  with  these  there  is  a  large  segment  of  words  formed 
in  modern  Greek  from  Greek  elements  as  caiques  of  foreign  words 
or  expressions;  the  model  is  most  usually  French.  Examples  are 
vnEptfivaiKdq  ‘supernatural’,  eOviKiarriQ  ‘nationalist’,  EKTEXsatiKot; 
‘executive’,  dmXoiKjdriaict  ‘bad  taste’,  VEOpiKotrjTa  ‘irritability’, 
npciypoLTortoiw  ‘realise’,  oKtjvodEoia  ‘mise  en  scene’,  ipvxpotipict 
‘sang-froid’,  npoaojitiKo  ‘personnel’,  SmazTjpdnXoto  ‘space-ship’. 
There  is  no  clear  line  to  be  drawn  between  this  segment  of  the 
vocabulary  and  that  discussed  two  paragraphs  earlier.  French, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  English,  were  widely  known  in  educated 
circles  in  Greece  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and 
they  inevitably  served  as  models  in  the  sense  that  they  suggested 
what  vocabulary  elements  were  missing  in  Greek.  But  there  is 
clearly  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  for¬ 
eign  model  and  Greek  equivalent;  between,  say,  EKro^Eoaic; 
( <  To^Eoo)  ‘to  shoot  an  arrow’,  AGr  to^ov  ‘bow’)  and  Suxarrjpdn- 
Xoio,  which  enables  us  to  classify  the  former  as  an  independent 
creation  from  Greek  elements  and  the  latter  as  a  mechanical 
caique  of  the  English  ‘spaceship’. 

The  next  category  is  that  of  loan-words  from  foreign  languages 
which  have  been  adapted  to  Greek  phonological  and  morphologi¬ 
cal  requirements.  Many  of  these  are  felt  by  native  speakers  to  be 
Greek  words,  and  all  can  readily  be  used  without  conflicting  with 
the  structural  patterns  of  the  language.  Lexical  borrowing  has 

”  Being  a  word  coined  by  journalists,  it  generally  appears  in  its  purist  form 
Acw^evoK;,  but  the  demotic  form  ixxo^etxnj  is  met  with.  On  this  point  see  the  later 
discussion  on  pp.  112. 

’’Caiques  are  words  formed  from  native  elements  but  modelled  upon  words 
in  another  language,  to  which  they  are  felt  to  be  equivalent;  thus  German 
Fernsprecher  is  a  caique  of  the  Greco-international  telephone,  English  epoch- 
making  of  German  epochemachend. 
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been  going  on  in  Greek  for  a  very  long  time;  indeed  the  Linear  B 
texts  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  and  the  Homeric  poems  con¬ 
tain  many  loan-words  from  pre-Hellenic  languages.  But  we  are 
here  concerned  with  loan-words  in  post-classical  Greek.  The  earli¬ 
est  stratum  is  that  of  Latin  loan-words,  such  as  anizi  ‘house’, 
nopzcL  ‘door’,  KooffevTiiliw  ‘converse’.  The  next  large  segment  con¬ 
sists  of  Italian  loan-words,  which  may  in  their  turn  be  classified 
according  to  the  dialect  from  which  they  were  borrowed. 
Examples  are  yKpiCoq  ‘grey’,  KotpeKla  ‘chair’,  pnpizGO  ‘arm’, 
aiyotpo  ‘cigarette’,  ^oupzoovot  ‘storm’,  t^ovazivt  ‘woman’s  dress’. 
There  is  a  considerable  segment  of  Turkish  loan-words,  such  as 
peve^eq  ‘violet’,  Kottftei;  ‘coffee’ zotPcxzovpi  ‘disturbance,  chaos’, 
zaipnovKi  ‘pipe’.  But  a  great  many  of  the  Turkish  loan-words 
current  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  now  ceased  to 
be  current,  and  indeed  many  of  them  are  now  quite  unknown  to 
Greek  speakers.  The  last  main  segment  of ‘assimilated’  loanwords 
is  that  from  French,  Italian  and  English,  usually  of  quite  recent 
date,  e.g.  dppiPiazaq  ‘arriviste’,  nopzpaizo  ‘portrait’,  npoXezipioq 
‘proletarian’,  zopniXXH^o}  ‘torpedo’.  In  addition  to  these  large 
segments  of  loan-words,  there  are  smaller  numbers  from  Iranian 
in  the  middle  ages,  from  South  Slavonic,  e.g.  vzopupoq  ‘kind’, 
oiza.  ‘sieve’,  aavdq  ‘hay’,  PovpKoXoiKag  ‘werewolf,  vampire’,  or 
Albanian,  e.g.  XovXooSi  ‘flower’,  in  the  later  middle  ages  or  in  early 
modern  times,  and  from  Russian  and  other  languages  in  the  most 
recent  period.^** 

Among  the  loan-words  of  modern  demotic  we  must  count 
also  those  classical  or  Koine  words  and  expressions  preserved  in 
the  purist  katharevousa,  and  borrowed  thence  into  demotic.  They 
usually  retain  their  katharevousa  phonology  and  morphology. 
Examples  are  dpeiXiKzoq  ‘implacable’,  Xez)k6(;  ‘white’,  ohog 
‘house’, (TvyKExvpevog  ‘confused’,  avyKEKpipEvog  ‘concrete’, 

”  It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  after  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  July  1974, 
when  Greco-Turkish  relations  at  all  levels  became  strained,  TovpKiKd(;  Kai^e(; 
‘Turkish  coffee’  became  'EXbjviKw;  Ka^ei;  ‘Greek  coffee’,  by  substitution  of  one 
Greek  word  for  another  while  leaving  the  Turkish  loan-word,  for  which  there  is  no 
Greek  equivalent,  unchanged, 

’*On  Slavonic  loan-words,  which  are  sometimes  confined  to  particular  dialects, 
cf.  Meyer  (1894);  Triantaphyllides  (1963)  299  ff.;  Irmscher  (1978);  Weithmann 
(1978)  166-70. 

NB  d  AeuKOQ  0{ko(;  is  the  White  House  in  Washington,  Sonpo  anhi  is  any 
white  house.  A  striking  parallel  is  provided  by  two  tenth-century  texts,  one  of 
which  (Constantine  Porphyrogenitus’s  De  administrando  imperio,  written  in  un- 
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ddiat^opm  ‘am  indifferent’,  avvexmq  ‘continuously’,  npiyuazi  ‘in 
fact’,  rovvotvriov  ‘on  the  contrary’.  Many  writers  of  demotic,  and 
certain  rather  pompous  speakers  of  it,  extend  this  category  of 
loan-words  by  using  classical  or  Koine  words  preserved  in  katha- 
revousa,  even  when  there  is  a  perfectly  good  demotic  synonym 
available.  There  may  be  two  versions  of  the  same  stock  phrase,  one 
with  katharevousa  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  the  other 
demotic:  thus  ‘in  any  case’  may  be  ev  niarj  nEpimcbaei  or  ere  kolOe 
nepinreoatj. 

There  is  another  class  of  loan-word,  which  is  not  adapted  to 
modern  Greek  phonological  or  morphological  patterns,  either 
katharevousa  or  demotic.  These  words  tend  to  enjoy  rather  a  short 
vogue,  and  then  either  to  pass  out  of  use  or  to  be  fitted  into  Greek 
patterns.  Examples  are  naazEX  ‘pastel’,  rCctC  ‘jazz’,  ^^^P  ‘bar’, 
Xioopop  ‘humour’,  anop  ‘sport’,  vikeX  ‘nickel’.  As  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  adaptation  of  these  loan-words,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  derivatives,  of  morphologically  regular  pattern,  are  often 
formed,  e.g.  from  vikeX  we  have  vikeXivoq  ‘nickel’  adj.,  viKEXtbvco 
‘to  nickel-plate’,  viKskopa  ‘nickel-plate’,  viKE^coatj  ‘process  of 
nickel-plating’,  and  that  the  form  vikeXio  is  now  found  side  by  side 
with  the  unassimilated  vikeX. 

The  last  segment  of  the  vocabulary  consists  of  dialect  words 
used  for  special  effect.  Certain  writers,  such  as  Kazantzakis,  make 
very  extensive  use  of  these  internal  borrowings,  some  of  which 
thereby  become  permanent  elements  of  the  vocabulary  of  com¬ 
mon  demotic. 

This  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  vocabulary  applies  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  modern  common  demotic  Greek.  But  a  similar  analysis  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  living  language  at  other  periods  would  reveal 
a  similar  complexity,  even  if  all  the  categories  of  present-day 
Greek  were  not  present.  The  vocabulary  of  Greek  at  all  periods  is 
extremely  rich,  and  this  richness  depends  in  part  on  the  possibility 
of  using  elements  belonging  to  earlier  states  of  the  language,  which 
always  remain  accessible,  and  which  may  have  special  emotional 
overtones  attached  to  them.^*  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  poly- 


pretentious  language)  translates  Sarkel,  the  name  of  the  Chazar  city  on  the  river 
Don,  by  abnpov  oanijriov,  while  the  other  (the  more  classicising  Theophanes 
Conlinuatus)  gives  as  an  equivalent  Xevxdv  omripa.  Cf.  DAI  42.24,  Theoph.  Cont. 
1219. 

’‘The  most  recent  general  studies  of  the  vocabulary  of  modern  Greek  are 
Mirambel  (1959)  337-450,  and  van  Dijk-Wittop  Koning  (1963). 
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semy,  in  that  the  same  word  may  be  used  with  several  different 
meanings  which  originally  belonged  to  it  in  different  states  of  the 
language.  Only  the  context,  both  linguistic  and  extra-linguistic, 
determines  the  particular  meaning.  For  instance,  aKoikliCo)  means 
not  only  ‘sculpt,  engrave’,  but  also  preserves  its  earlier  meanings 
‘dig  up’  and  ‘investigate’,  the  last  depending  on  a  metaphorical  use 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm  76.6  (//era  KotpSiaq  poo 
^doXtaxoov,  Koti  eaKotk^v  to  nvsSpA  poo,  ‘1  communed  with  mine 
own  heart,  and  my  spirit  made  diligent  search’);  aovra^tj,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  inherited  meanings  of ‘arrangement’  and  ‘syntax’,  also 
means  ‘pension’;  dnavzo),  of  which  the  classical  and  Koine  mean¬ 
ing  is  ‘meet’,  and  the  commonest  meaning  in  demotic  ‘answer’,  is 
listed  in  the  'laxopiKov  Ae^ikov  Ttjq  NeoEkktjviKrjq  with  nine  current 
demotic  meanings.  It  is  no  doubt  this  polysemy  and  its  attendant 
vagueness  of  meaning  which  underlies  the  very  frequent  use  of 
pairs  of  synonyms  linked  by  Kai  in  medieval  and  early  modern 
literature. 


2  Greek  in  the  Hellenistic  world  and  the 
Roman  empire 


The  starting-point  for  any  history  of  medieval  and  modern  Greek 
must  be  the  Koivi!  SiiXEKioq  or  common  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic 
world.  This  form  of  the  language  was  from  the  first  the  vehicle  of 
communication  at  all  levels  in  the  new  Greek  cities  which  were 
founded  between  the  Aegean  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab,  from  the  Syr-Darya  in  the  North  to  the  island  of 
Sokotra  in  the  South.  In  old  Greece  it  rapidly  became  the  official 
language  of  administration  and  more  slowly  ousted  the  old  dia¬ 
lects  as  a  general  means  of  communication.  At  the  same  time  it 
became  the  universal  language  of  prose  literature,  apart  from 
certain  highly  self-conscious  groups  which  retained  a  special  lin¬ 
guistic  form  of  their  own,  e.g.  the  doctors  who  wrote  in  the  Ionic  of 
the  Hippocratic  corpus,  and  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  who 
wrote  in  the  Doric  of  Southern  Italy.  Poetry  continued  to  be 
written  in  the  traditional  linguistic  forms,  though  these  were  more 
and  more  affected  by  the  ko/w;  SiaXeKrog. 

Koine  Greek  came  into  being  suddenly,  in  response  to  a  sudden 
and  radical  transformation  of  the  Near  Eastern  world,  whereby 
Greek  became  the  language  of  culture,  and  in  some  cases  the 
mother-tongue,  of  men  and  societies  over  a  vast  area.  There  are  no 
precise  parallels  for  such  a  rapid  and  dramatic  extension  of  a 
language.  Both  the  expansion  of  Arabic  after  the  great  conquests 
of  Islam  and  the  development  of  English  into  a  world  language 
took  place  in  different  circumstances  and  against  quite  different 
backgrounds. ' 

The  origin  of  the  koivtj  is  really  irrelevant  to  the 

history  of  later  Greek.  In  the  past  it  was  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Today  many  of  the  points  earlier  in  dispute  are  now 
clear.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  reproducing  the  generally  accepted 
view  on  the  origin  of  the  Koine,  and  then  go  on  to  describe  it. 


'  Cf.  Meillet  (1935)  241  ff.;  Thumb  (1901);  Radermacher  (1947);  Costas  (1936); 
Elebrunner  and  Scherer  (1969);  Frosen  (1974);  Palmer  (1980). 
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20  Greek  in  the  Hellenistic  world  and  the  Roman  empire 

emphasising  in  particular  the  changes  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
course  of  its  development. 

In  the  areas  which  had  long  been  of  Greek  speech  there  was  in 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  no  linguistic  unity.  Each  city  state  used  for 
official  business  its  own  dialect,  which  was  also  the  normal  means 
of  intercourse  between  its  citizens.  The  dialects  were  mutually 
comprehensible  without  difficulty,  and  most  Greeks  must  have 
been  used  to  hearing  dialects  other  than  their  own  spoken.  There 
was  not  one  but  several  literary  languages  -  epic  poetry  was 
written  in  the  complex  ‘Kunstsprache’  of  the  Homeric  tradition, 
whose  roots  probably  go  back  to  the  Mycenean  world,  although  in 
its  developed  form  its  features  were  predominantly  Ionic;  lyric 
poetry  was  written  in  a  Doricising  Greek  which  embodied  features 
not  found  together  in  any  living  dialect;  and  so  on.  The  use  of  these 
literary  languages  was  determined  by  the  literary  genre,  and  not  by 
the  native  dialect  of  the  writer.  Prose  literature,  which  was  later  in 
developing  than  poetry,  had  been  written  in  a  variety  of  dialects  - 
in  Ionic  by  most  writers  of  the  early  and  middle  fifth  century,  an 
Ionic  which  was  based  on  the  standard  language  of  intercourse 
among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  rather  than  on  the  dialect  of  any 
particular  city,  in  a  sort  of  common  Doric  by  many  writers  of 
Sicily  and  South  Italy,  and  so  on.  But  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  Attic  was  more  and  more  being  used  even  by  non- 
Athenians  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  prose.  It  is  typical  that  the 
speeches  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  an  Ionian  city  in  eastern  Sicily, 
which  he  delivered  as  models  of  rhetoric  in  various  cities  of  Greece 
in  the  closing  decades  of  the  fifth  century,  seem  to  have  been  in 
Attic. 

The  political  power  and  intellectual  prestige  of  Athens  led  to  the 
increasing  use  of  Attic  as  a  lingua  franca  of  common  intercourse  in 
Greece.  Athenian  officials  visited  or  resided  in  a  great  many  cities 
round  the  Aegean.  Athenian  colonists  were  settled  in  a  number  of 
points  in  the  region.  Citizens  of  cities  subject  to  Athens  had  to  an 
increasing  extent  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Athenian  courts.  At  a  humbler  social  level,  many  thousands  of 
non-Athenians  served  as  rowers  in  the  Athenian  fleet.  The 
Peiraeus  was  the  great  entrepot  of  eastern  Mediterranean  trade, 
and  both  there  and  in  Athens  itself  a  large  community  of  non- 
Athenians  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world  was  established.  In 
these  and  other  ways  the  knowledge  and  use  of  Attic  spread  in  the 
last  third  of  the  fifth  century.  The  military  defeat  of  Athens  in  404 
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B.c.  did  not  affect  the  social  and  economic  pressures  which  worked 
in  favour  of  Attic.  However,  the  Attic  thus  extensively  used  out¬ 
side  of  Attica  was  itself  modified.  Contemporary  writers  speak  of 
the  adoption  of  words  from  many  other  dialects  in  the  cosmopol¬ 
itan  society  of  Athens-Peiraeus  in  the  late  fifth  century,  cf.  Ps.- 
Xenophon,  Ath.  Pol.  2.8:  ‘By  hearing  every  dialect  they  have 
adopted  something  from  the  one  and  something  from  the  other; 
and  whereas  the  Hellenes  have  each  people  its  own  dialect  and  way 
of  life  and  costume,  the  Athenians  use  a  mixed  form,  with  elements 
borrowed  from  both  Hellenes  and  barbarians.’  The  admixture 
must  in  fact  have  been  mainly  Ionic,  and  have  operated  at  all 
levels,  from  phonetics,  e.g.  -aa-  for  Attic  -tt-,  to  vocabulary.  At 
the  same  time  writers,  even  those  of  Athenian  birth,  who  counted 
on  a  pan-Hellenic  readership,  themselves  avoided  some  of  the 
more  specific  features  of  Attic,  and  gave  their  language  an  Ionic 
tinge.  For  instance  Thucydides,  writing  for  the  whole  Greek 
world,  replaces  Attic  -tt-  by  Ionic  (and  to  some  extent  common 
Hellenic)  -aa-,  -pp-  by  -pa-  and  so  on,  while  the  author  of  the 
polemical  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens  erroneously  attri¬ 
buted  by  the  manuscript  tradition  to  Xenophon,  writing  a  political 
pamphlet  for  Athenian  readers,  uses  the  Attic  forms.  The  dialogue 
of  Attic  tragedy,  too,  was  written  in  a  language  which,  while 
basically  Attic,  displayed  many  Ionic  and  in  particular  Homeric 
features  of  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.  In 
this  it  differed  sharply  from  the  dialogue  of  comedy,  which  used 
relatively  pure  Attic,  except  of  course  when  it  was  parodying 
tragedy.  These  two  factors,  working  at  different  levels,  resulted  in 
the  ‘expanded  Attic’  which  was  the  common  language  of  much  of 
Greece  in  the  fourth  century,  being  significantly  different  from  the 
pure  dialect  spoken  by  Attic  peasants. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Attic,  whether  in  its  pure  or  its  ‘expanded’ 
form,  was  the  normal  language  of  literary  prose.  Not  only 
Athenians  like  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes  and  Plato 
wrote  in  Attic,  but  men  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  whose  native 
dialects  differed  both  from  Attic  and  from  one  another:  Aeneas  of 
Stymphalos,  Aristotle  of  Stageira,  Deinarchus  of  Corinth, 
Theophrastus  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  Ephorus  of  Kyme  in  Asia 
Minor,  Theopompus  of  Chios,  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and 
others. 

Thus,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Philip  II  of 
Macedonia  determined  to  elevate  his  backward  tribal  kingdom  to 
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the  status  of  a  great  power,  he  found  Attic  in  wide  use  throughout 
the  Greek  world,  including  at  any  rate  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
thus  adopted  it  as  the  official  language  of  Macedonian  diplomacy 
and  administration.  His  son  Alexander  carried  Macedonian 
power  as  far  as  Egypt,  the  Pamirs  and  the  river  Jumna.  Attic,  in  its 
‘expanded’  international  form  became  the  official  language  and 
the  language  of  everyday  intercourse  of  the  multitude  of  Greek 
cities  founded  in  the  conquered  territories  by  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  cities  whose  inhabitants  usually  came  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  Greece.  This  modified  Attic  -  called  by  gram¬ 
marians  r}  Kotvt]  SiaXEKTog,  the  common  language  -  thus  became 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  new  Greek  communities  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia  and  the  Iranian  world,  and  gradually 
ousted  the  old  dialects  in  Greece  proper;  this  point  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  later.  It  also  became  the  language  of  prose  literature,  with 
certain  minor  exceptions,  throughout  the  Greek  world.  It  was  a 
linguistic  form  which  was  no  longer  rooted  in  the  speech  of  a 
particular  region. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Koine  depends  on: 

(1)  literary  texts  composed  in  it,  such  as  the  Histories  of 
Polybius  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus; 

(2)  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  made  in 
Alexandria  in  the  third  century  B.c,  the  Septuagint; 

(3)  the  New  Testament  and  certain  other  early  Christian 
writings; 

(4)  a  mass  of  letters  and  other  documents  surviving  on  papyrus 
in  Egypt,  and  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  to  the 
eighth  century  a.d.; 

(5)  the  observations  of  grammarians.^ 

The  literary  texts  show  a  fairly  standardised  language,  no  doubt 
the  medium  of  formal  intercourse  among  educated  men.  The 
Septuagint,  being  a  close  translation  of  a  sacred  text,  embodies 
many  Hebraisms,  and  is  composed  in  a  language  much  closer  to 
common  speech  than  the  literary  texts.  The  New  Testament,  being 
written  in  the  main  by  men  without  a  literary  education  -  and 
some  of  its  books  probably  having  been  originally  composed  in 
Aramaic^  -  approximates  closely  to  the  language  of  everyday 

'Humbert  (1930)  21-25. 

'Black  (1954). 
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speech.  In  the  past  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
linguistic  form  of  the  n.t.  Many  scholars  believed  it  to  be  written  in 
a  special  variety  of  Greek  in  use  among  the  Jewish  communities  of 
the  Near  East  and  sought  in  this  an  explanation  of  the  divergences 
between  its  language  and  that  of  the  literary  texts.  A  parallel  which 
may  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  some  scholars  would  be  the 
Judeo-Spanish  of  the  Sephardic  communities,  which  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  Spanish  of  Spain.  The  evidence  provided 
in  the  last  85  years  by  the  innumerable  letters  and  documents  on 
papyrus  has  proved  that  this  is  not  so,  but  that  the  language  of  the 
N.T.  is  a  close  reflection  of  the  spoken  Koine  of  the  Greek  world  at 
the  time  of  its  composition.'*  Among  the  literary  texts  there  are 
several  -  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  are  the  prime  example  - 
which  have  many  points  of  contact  linguistically  with  the  n.t., 
being  composed  in  a  less  carefully  standardised  language  than  the 
bulk  of  Koine  prose  literature.  The  observations  of  grammarians 
are  mostly  by-products  of  an  archaising  movement  which  sought 
to  restore  ancient  Attic  as  the  language  of  literature  and  polite 
intercourse,  a  movement  of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  The  words 
and  forms  which  they  warn  their  pupils  not  to  use  are  the  Koine 
^ords  and  forms. 

The  Koine  did  not  remain  static,  but  was  in  process  of  con¬ 
tinuous  development.  There  were  no  doubt  also  local  differences 
within  it.  The  geographer  Strabo  (8.1.2)  speaks  of  local  differences 
in  pronunciation  within  the  Greek  world.  These  would  probably 
be  most  marked  in  the  old  areas  of  Greek  settlement,  where  the  old 
dialects  were  slow  to  disappear,  and  less  marked  in  the  vast  areas 
of  new  settlement,  where  there  was  no  dialect  substratum.  But  as 
far  as  our  evidence  goes,  the  Koine  was  remarkably  uniform 
throughout  its  area  of  use.  The  English  of  North  America  rather 
than  that  of  England,  the  Spanish  of  Central  and  South  America 
rather  than  that  of  Spain,  are  appropriate  modern  parallels. 

Changes  in  the  language  are  often  difficult  to  date  with  pre¬ 
cision.  The  literate  tended  to  maintain  in  use  words  and  forms 
which  were  being  replaced  in  the  speech  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  all  our  evidence  comes  from  the  literate.  Phonological  changes 
in  particular  are  masked  by  the  historical  orthography,  and  can 


*On  the  language  of  the  n.t.  and  its  position  in  the  spectrum  of  post-classical 
Greek  cf.  Moulton  (1908);  Tabachovitz  (1956);  Blass-Debrunner  (1961);  Rydbeck 
(1967). 
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often  only  be  detected  through  spelling  mistakes  in  letters  and 
documents  on  papyrus.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  main 
features  which  distinguished  the  early  Koine  from  the  Attic  of 
classical  literature  will  first  be  described,  and  then  an  account  will 
be  given  of  the  principal  changes  detectable  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Justinian. 

PHONOLOGY 

The  Koine  regularly  avoids  the  specifically  Attic  -tt-  (from  gut¬ 
tural  plosive -fi),  and  substitutes  the  Ionic,  and  generally  pan- 
Hellenic  -era-.  Thus  Oihxaerct  ‘sea’,  yXeoereroc  ‘tongue’,  opverm)  ‘dig’ 
not  OiXoLTTOi,  yXcartoc,  dpozrco.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  phonetic 
difference  this  orthographic  distinction  corresponds.  Attic  words, 
for  which  there  is  no  precise  cognate  in  Ionic  or  other  dialects, 
often  appear  in  Koine  with  Attic  -tt-,  e.g.  ijzxcov,  tfrzaopoti  ‘am 
defeated’,  fjzztjpa  ‘defeat’  (n.t.  2  Pet.  ii.  19,  20;  Rom.  ix.  12;  I  Cor. 
vi.  7)  -  the  Ionic  form  was  saacov,  iaaoopixi  (in  2  Cor.  xii.  13  the 
reading  of  the  majority  of  the  MSS  is  t^aaebOrtze,  but  ancient 
variants  tizzriOtjzE  and  iXazzebOrjzs  indicate  the  uneasiness  which 
copyists  felt  in  the  presence  of  this  Ionic  but  non-Koine  form);  by 
analogy  e’AaTTcuv  ‘lesser’  and  Kpsizzwv  ‘greater’  sometimes  appear 
in  place  of  the  commoner  iXaeraeov  and  Kpdaacov.  Similarly,  Attic 
-pp-  was  rejected  in  favour  of  Ionic  and  pan-Hellenic  -pa-,  thus 
ipat]v  ‘male’,  Oipaoe;  ‘courage’,  not  apprjv,  Odppog:  but  noppco 
‘further’,  because  there  is  no  corresponding  Ionic  form  *n6pao}. 
Attic  went  further  than  most  Greek  dialects  in  contracting  two 
vowels  in  contact  within  a  word.  Koine  often  prefers  to  follow  the 
Ionic  pattern,  thus  iSeszo  ‘needed’,  etiXsezo  ‘sailed’  rather  than 
eSeTzo,  euXeizo. 

Thus  far  the  orthography  reflects  phonological  change.  But  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Koine  a  much  more  important  process  of 
phonological  change  was  going  on,  which  is  only  betrayed  by 
errors  in  spelling  in  papyrus  documents,  Greek  loan-words  in 
other  languages,  foreign  loan-words  in  Greek,  and  the  evidence  of 
spoken  Greek  today.  The  vowel  system  and  the  consonant  system 
were  alike  restructured  during  this  period,  and  the  prosodic  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  language  was  reorganised  on  a  new  basis.  It  is  difficult 
to  date  any  of  these  changes  with  precision:  one  can  only  note  the 
first  sign  of  frequent  use  of  each  which  happens  to  be  preserved.  In 
any  case  what  is  important  is  not  the  individual  phonetic  change. 
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but  the  phonological,  structural  change.  And  it  is  likely  that  for  a 
long  period  the  old  and  the  new  patterns  existed  side  by  side,  either 
in  the  same  community  or  even  on  the  lips  of  the  same  speaker. 
Still  less  can  we  determine  where  these  changes  began.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  area  of  Greek 
speech. 

(1)  Vowels 

Attic  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  had  a  complex  and  unstable  vowel 
system,  itself  in  process  of  change.  To  the  five  short  vowels  a  e  i  o  ii 
there  corresponded  seven  long  vowels  a  ?  |  T  6  p  ii.  The  original 
short  diphthongs  ai  oi  iii  au  eu  were  still  pronounced  as  true 
diphthongs;  ei  and  ou  had  fallen  together  with  e  and  p.  The  long 
diphthongs  ai  ?i,  pi,  au  pu  seem  still  to  have  been  pronounced  as 
diphthongs.*  By  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.c.  this  system  had 
been  simplified  and  stabiliser^.  The  five  short  vowels  remained 
unchanged.  Of  the  long  vowels  e  and  T  coincided  by  the  third 
century  (in  some  dialects,  e.g.  Boeotian,  this  change  took  place 
earlier;  we  find  confusion  of  ei  and  i  in  inscriptions  in  the  fifth 
century),  and  a  century  later  |  and  T  began  to  coincide,  though  the 
jirocess  seems  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  complete.  Similarly  p 
became  narrowed  to  u  (a  phonetic  rather  than  a  phonological 
change).  The  diphthongs  were  restructured  too.  Original  ei  and  ou 
had  already  become  monophthongs  in  classical  Attic  (e  and  p), 
and  ai  oi  followed  them  in  early  Hellenistic,  becoming  e  and  ii  by 
the  second  century  b.c.  In  au,  eu  and  the  corresponding  long 
diphthongs,  the  second  element  became  a  spirant  -av,  -ev,  -iv.  In 
the  long  diphthongs  ai,  |i,  pi  the  second  element  disappeared 
altogether:  Strabo,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  b.c., 
remarks  that  many  no  longer  write  the  second  vowel  in  these 
diphthongs,  and  the  evidence  of  the  papyri  confirms  his  obser¬ 
vation  (Strabo  14.1.41,  p.  648).  The  development  of  -iii  is  un¬ 
certain:  its  diphthongal  character  is  often  emphasised  by  spellings 
such  as  ni'-,  vei-,  and  attested  by  grammarians,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  learned  influence.  By  the  fourth  century  a.d.  it  had  certainly 
coincided  with  ii.® 

At  the  same  time  as  these  changes  were  taking  place,  the  pro- 

’On  the  phonology  of  Attic  and  the  changes  introduced  in  the  development  of 
Koine  cf.  Lupa?  (1972),  Sommerstein  (1973),  Teodorsson  (1974),  (1978). 

*On  the  phonology  of  Koine  Greek  cf.  Teodorsson  (1977),  Gignac  (1976). 
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sodical  pattern  of  the  language  was  changing.  Distinctions  of 
vowel  length  were  ceasing  to  be  phonologically  significant,  and 
stress  was  replacing  raised  pitch  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
accented  syllable  of  a  word.  This  change  is  not  at  all  easy  to  detect. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  third  or  early  second  century  b.c.  confusion 
between  o  and  w  begins  to  occur  in  letters,  and  a  little  later  we  find 
grammarians  giving  elaborate  rules  for  the  length  of  vowels  - 
which  suggests  that  their  pupils  were  no  longer  observing  distinc¬ 
tions  of  length  in  practice. 

The  outcome  of  these  changes  was  to  replace  the  complex  vowel 
system  of  Attic  by  a  more  stable  system  of  six  vowels  a  e  i  o  u  u, 
with  no  true  diphthongs,  which  can  best  be  arranged  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  pattern;’’ 

a 

o  e 

u  ii  i 

This  is  an  unusual  and  not  entirely  stable  system,  but  it  does  occur 
in  several  languages  today. 

(2)  Consonants 

At  the  same  time  a  rearrangement  of  the  consonant  system  was 
taking  place.  Classical  Attic  -  and  so  far  as  we  can  tell  other  Greek 
dialects  of  the  same  period  -  had  three  classes  of  plosives,  un¬ 
voiced,  voiced,  and  aspirated:  p  b  p*",  t  d  t*",  k  g  k*",  plus  the  sonants 
1  r  m  n,  the  fricative  s  (z  is  merely  a  combinatory  variant  of  s  in 
ancient  Greek,  as  opposed  to  modern  Greek),  and  the  affricate  dz; 
ks  and  ps  are  best  treated  as  combinations  of  phonemes,  and  are  so 
written  in  many  local  varieties  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  In  the 
Hellenistic  period  this  pattern  is  changed.  Both  voiced  plosives 
and  aspirated  plosives  become  spirants,  voiced  and  unvoiced  re¬ 
spectively.  Thus  instead  of  p  b  p*"  we  get  p  v  f,  instead  of  t  d  t*",  1 6  6, 
instead  of  k  g  k**,  k  g  x.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  order  of 
three  articulatory  processes  -  cut-off  of  air  stream,  obstruction  of 
air  stream,  and  tension  of  vocal  chords.  In  the  dental  and  velar 
series  these  changes  are  hardly  attested  by  the  orthography.  The 
evidence  consists  largely  in  the  transcription  of  loan-words,  and  in 
the  state  of  affairs  in  modern  Greek.  In  the  labial  series  we  have 
ample  evidence  in  the  form  of  such  errors  of  spelling  as  KaxeaKE- 
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fictootv  for  KCLzeammaoLV  ‘installed’,  pavdoc,  for  pipSoq  ‘staff’  etc. 
from  the  first  century  b.c.  Though  any  attempt  to  give  a  precise 
date  is  misleading,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  restructuring  of  the 
consonant  system  was  complete  by  the  second  century  a.d.  The 
triangular  consonant  system 


P 

f  V 

is  an  unusual  one,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  b,  d,  g  really 
existed  in  late  Koine  Greek,  giving  a  rectangular  consonant  system 

P  f 

b  V 

Numerous  loan-words,  particularly  those  from  Latin,  contained 
b,  d  and  g;  and  they  may  have  arisen  as  combinatory  variants,  as 
they  do  in  modern  Greek.  But  the  question  of  the  phonemic  status 
of  b,  d,  g  is  still  not  settled  in  regard  to  modern  Greek,  so  we  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  answer  it  for  late  Koine.  The  evidence  of 
the  Coptic  alphabet,  in  which  the  Greek  letters  with  their  con¬ 
ventional  pronunciation  were  supplemented  by  a  series  of  new 
letters  for  phonemes  existing  in  late  Egyptian  but  not  in  Koine 
Greek,  ought  to  throw  light  on  this  and  other  problems  of  post- 
classical  Greek  phonology.  But  Coptic  orthography  is  itself  very 
variable,  there  were  radical  differences  between  the  dialects  of 
Coptic  which  we  cannot  always  grasp,  and  in  any  case  we  do  not 
really  know  how  Coptic  was  pronounced  in  antiquity:  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pronunciation  of  the  Coptic  church  today  may  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  In  particular  the  pronunciation  of  e  X  ^s  voiceless  aspirates 
probably  reflects  Egyptian  rather  than  post-Ptolemaic  Greek 
phonology.® 

The  sonants  1  m  n  r  remained  unchanged.  With  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  (  as  z,  a  new  phonemic  opposition  between  s  and  z  arose. 
Whether  the  medieval  and  modern  Greek  affricate  pair  ts,  dz 
existed  in  late  Koine  is  not  clear:  and  in  any  case  their  phonemic 
status  in  modern  Greek  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

This  radical  restructuring  of  the  phonology  of  the  language 

'Worrell  (1934);  Till  (1961).  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Coptic 
phonology  is  given  by  Vergote  (1973)  12-83.  Certain  dialects  of  modern  Greek, 
including  Tsakonian,  make  a  phonematic  distinction  between  aspirated  and  un¬ 
aspirated  p  t  ts  k,  but  this  is  a  secondary  development  arising  from  combinatory 
variants. 
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took  place  largely  without  anyone  noticing  it.  Yet  its  effects  upon 
the  structure  of  the  language  at  other  levels  were  wide-ranging  and 
profound,  as  will  be  seen. 

MORPHOLOGY 

From  its  earliest  period  the  Koine  avoided  certain  morphological 
patterns  of  Attic.  The  dual  was  given  up  in  nouns,  pronouns, 
adjectives  and  verbs.  Certain  anomalous  substantives  were  re¬ 
placed  by  synonyms;  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  monosyl¬ 
labic  substantives,  in  which  the  distinction  between  stem  and 
termination  was  not  as  clear  as  was  usual  in  Greek.  Thus: 

va.vq,  vrjoQ  or  vecbq  was  replaced  by  nXoiov  (the  only  word  for 
‘ship’  in  the  n.t.,  though  vctoq  occurs  in  the  Septuagint) 
olg,  oioQ  ‘sheep’  was  replaced  by  npdPctrov 
dptjv,  dpvoq  ‘lamb’  „  dpvdq,  dpvou 

(1?,  voQ  ‘pig’  „  xoipoi; 

vScop,  vSxtoi;  ‘water’  „  vrjpdv  (vectpov) 

xhiq,  KleiSog  ‘key’  „  K^eiSiov 

oOg,  (orog  ‘ear’  „  cbriov 

The  Attic  forms  vscbg,  vfic5  ‘temple’,  Xscbg,  Xsd)  ‘people’  were 
replaced  by  the  Panhellenic  forms  vaog,  Xatog.  Kepag,  Kiptog  ‘horn’ 
and  Kpiag,  Kpscog  ‘meat’  were  replaced  by  Kspotg,  Kiptxxog  and 
Kpeag,  Kpictwg.  There  was  much  analogical  tidying  up  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  especially  those  in  which  the  pattern  of  declension  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  effects  of  Attic  vowel  contraction.  So  for  vyi^g,  vyid 
‘healthy’  we  find  vyiijg,  vyiif,  for  ivSetig,  ivSei,  ‘lacking’,  evSeijg, 
ivSsij. 

Anomalous  comparative  and  superlative  forms  were  more  and 
more  replaced  by  forms  in  -rspog,  -zixxog.  Thus  xotxoxepog  replaced 
Odaawv  ‘quicker’  and  xaxvxocxog  xaxioxog  ‘quickest’;  but  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  never  completely  carried  out  in  Koine,  and  many  anom¬ 
alous  comparatives  remained  in  use. 

Athematic  verbs  were  to  some  extent  replaced  by  thematic,  thus 
SsiKvvco  replaced  SEiKwpi  ‘show’:  but  itjpi,  i'oxripi,  xiOtjpi  and 
5id(opi  remained  in  full  use.  The  anomalous  paradigm  olda,  ohda., 
oISe,  lapEV,  laxE,  laotai  ‘know’  was  replaced  by  olSa,  ofSotg,  olSe, 
oidotpEV,  ol'docxE,  oiSaai.  ijv,  ^aOa,  ijv  ‘was’  tended  to  be  replaced 
by  fjprjv,  i^xo,  but  this  process  never  extended  to  the  standar¬ 
dised  literary  Koine.  Weak  aorist  endings  from  the  beginning 
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tended  to  replace  those  of  the  strong  aorist  -  eItvx,  elnag  ‘said’  is 
already  found  in  Attic.  But  this  process  was  only  slowly  carried 
through  completely,  and  is  not  fully  reflected  in  literary  Koine; 
E^Octm  ‘anticipated,  arrived’  (already  in  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon)  and  dveyvcorrot  ‘read’  (not  till  third  century  b.c.)  replace 
E^9rjv  and  dveyvcov,  but  ‘went’,  E^jxfiot  ‘got’  were  ‘vulgarisms’ 
(tfWct  not  till  first  century  B.c.;  weakly  attested  in  New 

Testament  manuscripts,  common  in  post-Ptolemaic  papyri).  At 
the  same  time  there  was  mutual  interaction  between  the  imperfect 
indicative  and  the  weak  aorist  indicative:  EypctipEq  ‘wrote’  and 
Eypoi^otg  are  both  found  as  analogical  formations:  Eypatjxxv  replaces 
EypoLtftov  in  the  3rd  plural,  etc.  -<rav,  itself  in  origin  an  Attic  in¬ 
novation  in  athematic  aorists  such  as  eOegolv  for  eOev,  is  rapidly 
extended  to  the  3rd  plural  of  all  secondary  indicative  tenses, 
leading  to  forms  like  iypitftoaixv  ‘wrote’,  tjWoaoLV  ‘went’,  ^^lovaoiv 
‘requested’  etc.  Middle  futures  of  active  verbs  are  early  replaced  by 
active  forms,  thus  dKooaco  (Hyperides,  Lycurgus),  opoaco  (prob¬ 
ably  not  before  Plutarch)  replace  dKovoopoti  ‘will  hear’,  dpovpai 
‘will  swear’.  This  is  part  of  a  general  reorganisation  of  the  original 
three  voices,  active,  middle  and  passive  as  two.  So  middle  aorists 
tend  to  be  replaced  by  passive:  dnEKpiOtiv  (Macho,  Ps.-Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Polybius)  replaces  dnEKpiviptjv  ‘answered’,  less 
frequently  syEvjjdtfv  (Philemon)  replaces  iyBvdptjv  ‘became’. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  KOINE 

These  features  of  the  early  Koine,  most  of  which  can  be  paralleled 
in  Attic  or  other  early  dialects,  and  which  were  largely  established 
by  the  time  the  n.t.  texts  were  written,  were  only  the  beginning  of  a 
more  radical  restructuring  of  the  verb  system  which  we  can  trace  in 
subliterary  texts  of  the  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  period.  This 
was  partly  occasioned  by  the  phonological  changes  described  in  an 
earlier  paragraph,  which  resulted  in  kiyopEv  and  UytopEv  (pres, 
indie,  and  pres,  subj.),  XoaEi  and  Xvmj  (fut.  indie,  and  aor.  subj.) 
and  many  other  pairs  of  forms  coinciding.  But  apart  from  phono¬ 
logical  considerations,  there  were  also  structural  pressures  at 
work.  In  ancient  Greek  differences  of  aspect  and  differences  of 
tense  did  not  necessarily  coincide;  in  the  Koine  they  tended  more 
and  more  to  do  so.  And  the  distinctions  of  aspect,  which  in  ancient 
Greek  were  many-dimensional,  tended  in  the  Koine  to  be  reduced 
to  a  single  pair  of  polar  opposites.  Whatever  be  the  relative  impor- 
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tance  attributed  to  the  factors,  the  result  by  late  antiquity  was  a 
drastic  reorganisation  of  the  verb  system. 

The  main  features  of  this  reorganisation,  some  of  which  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  are: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  the  three  voices  of  classical  Greek  to  two. 
Although  many  of  the  uses  of  the  middle  voice  survived  in  Koine  - 
and  even  in  modern  Greek  -  from  the  morphological  point  of  view 
the  distinction  between  middle  and  passive  is  eliminated. 

(2)  The  fusion  of  perfect  and  aorist.  Perfect  forms  continue  to 
appear  in  late  Koine  texts,  but  they  are  used  side  by  side  with  and 
in  equivalence  to  aorist  forms.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  whether 
one  is  dealing  "With  an  aorist  in  -kol  or  with  an  irregularly  re¬ 
duplicated  perfect.^  In  medieval  Greek,  as  we  shall  see,  the  con¬ 
fusion  becomes  complete.  The  perfect  forms  are  ‘desystematised’, 
the  first  step  in  their  elimination.  This  is  the  completion  of  a 
process,  the  first  stages  of  which  can  already  be  observed  in 
classical  Greek.'® 

(3)  The  optative  disappears  as  a  separate  category,  except  in  a 
few  fossilised  usages,  which  are  becoming  lexical  rather  than 
grammatical.  This  is  hardly  a  result  of  phonetic  changes,  as  op¬ 
tative  forms  of  thematic  verbs  remained  phonetically  distinct  from 
indicative/subjunctive  forms  until  at  least  the  tenth  century.  The 
functions  of  the  optative  are  taken  over  by  the  subjunctive  and  by 
various  periphrastic  constructions." 

(4)  Athematic  verbs  in  -pi  are  replaced  by  thematic  forms  in  -w. 
The  end  result  of  this  is  to  leave  only  two  types  of  present,  those  in 

and  those  in  -w:  distinctions  within  the  latter  type  are  in  process 
of  elimination.  The  most  tenacious  of  the  -pi  verbs  is  Eipv.  but  even 


’Cf.  Mayser  (1923)  145,  Mandilaras  (1973)  §  307,  Gignac  (1981)  243-4. 

’‘’Cf.  Chantraine(i927);  Mihevc(1959).  For  false  reduplications  cf.  ixP^d>axt]i(ii 
(Malalas),  inotijKare  (Malalas),  KeKxiapivo<;  (Malalas),  fispvnxo/iivriv  (Moschos). 
Frequent  3rd  persons  plural  perfect  in  -av  are  a  further  indication  of  the  confusion 
of  perfect  and  aorist,  e.g.  nhzpaxav  (Malalas):  to  these  correspond  the  3rd  persons 
plural  aorist  in  -aai,  such  as  dielPjKaoi  (Moschos).  Many  dialects  of  modern  Greek 
regularly  form  aorists  in  -k-.  Cf.  Kontosopoulos  (1981)  passim. 

' '  The  recent  controversy  regarding  the  place  of  the  optative  in  literary  Greek  of 
the  period,  which  some  scholars  believed  to  reflect  the  usage  of  contemporary 
spoken  Greek,  has  now  largely  died  down.  The  optative  of  literary  Greek  in  this 
period  was  maintained  in  use  by  literary  and  grammatical  tradition,  not  by  living 
usage:  hence  its  uncertainty  and  imprecision.  Most  of  the  literature,  and  all  the 
valid  arguments,  regarding  this  controversy,  will  be  found  in  Henry  (1943),  Higgins 
(1945)  and  Aniauf  (1960). 
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Eipi  tends  to  be  replaced  by  a  middle  form  ElpoLi,  and  the  anom¬ 
alous  i<Txi,  etcrl  by  forms  based  on  m,  w  hich  was  originally  not  a 
verbal  form  at  all.  On  this  see  p.  66.  However,  some  of  the  forms 
seem  to  have  remained  in  living  usage  side  by  side  with  their 
surrogates  in  -co  or  -c5  until  the  end  of  the  period  under  discussion; 
e.g.  John  Moschos  still  makes  large  use  of  ftjfii,  laxtj/ii,  xiOtjpi, 
Sidcopi. 

(5)  The  present  subjunctive  coincides  formally  with  the  present 
indicative.  The  coincidence  in  pronunciation  of  kosig  and  Atif/g, 
kosi  and  kvt;,  kvo/isv  and  kotopsv  leads  to  the  substitution  of  Avsxs 
for  kvtfze  and  kvoocn  for  Xvaxn.  The  aorist  subjunctive,  which 
undergoes  the  same  changes,  often  coincides  with  the  future  in¬ 
dicative.  However,  the  subjunctive  remains  functionally  distinct 
from  the  indicative,  since  they  can  never  both  occur  in  the  same 
context. 

(6)  The  future  tense,  though  continuing  to  survive  in  living 
speech,  and  maintained  by  the  literary  tradition,  tends  more  and 
more  to  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  periphrases,  which  are  discussed 
below,  pp.  33,  79.  In  so  far  as  these  involve  the  infinitive,  a 
distinction  of  aspect  begins  to  arise  within  the  future  tense,  accord- 
iiig  to  whether  the  present  or  the  aorist  infinitive  is  used.  This 
decay  of  the  future  is  only  in  part  explicable  on  phonetic  grounds, 
e.g.  by  the  coincidence  of  future  indicative  and  aorist  subjunctive 
in  many  verbs.  The  main  factor  is  the  restructuring  of  the  verb 
system  on  the  basis  of  two  aspects  and  two  only,  each  with  its  own 
distinct  theme.  The  old  future  did  not  fit  into  this  new  system,  and 
was  hence  more  and  more  replaced  in  living  speech  by  forms  which 
did.'^ 

(7)  Sigmatic  aorists  more  and  more  replace  the  non-sigmatic 
aorists  of  classical  Greek,  e.g.  eveipct  ‘distributed’  is  replaced  by 
ivsfitjaa. 

(8)  Certain  simplifications  of  the  personal  endings  of  verbal 
forms  take  place,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  spread  of  -uav  in 
the  third  person  plural  of  imperfects  and  aorists,  and  the  replace- 

'  ’  Throughout  late  Koine  and  medieval  Greek  a  number  of  rival  patterns  for  the 
expression  of  futurity  coexist.  It  is  not  until  the  modern  period  that  a  single  future 
pattern,  capable  of  expressing  the  two  aspects  of  the  Greek  verb,  emerges  (demotic 
fti  +  subjunctive  and  corresponding  forms  in  the  dialects,  e.g.  ^vvei  + subjunctive). 
In  some  dialects  of  Asia  Minor  there  is  still  a  structural  imbalance,  in  so  far  as 
distinctions  of  aspect  are  not  expressed  in  the  future.  On  the  disappearance  of  the 
ancient  future  and  its  replacements  in  Koine,  medieval  and  modem  Greek  cf. 
Banescu  (1915);  Mirambel  (1966)  187-8;  Pemot  (1946);  Joseph  (1978). 
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ment  of  -ov  by  -£  in  the  aorist  imperative  (not  in  Pontic).  The 
personal  endings  of  imperfect  and  second  aorist  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  of  first  aorist  on  the  other  were  more  and  more 
frequently  confused,  leading  in  Byzantine  and  modern  Greek  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  inflectional  patterns. '  ^ 

Side  by  side  with  these  changes,  and  in  part  determined  by  them, 
there  appear  a  series  of  periphrastic  verb  forms,  mostly  formed 
with  the  verbs  eipi  ‘am’  and  exco  ‘have’  together  with  infinitives 
or  participles.  These  provide  replacements  for  old  forms  which 
have  been  ‘desystematised’,  such  as  the  future,  and  facilitate  the 
expression  of  the  dual  aspect  system  of  late  Koine.  These  do  not 
form  a  well-organised  system  in  the  period  under  discussion. 
Alternative  patterns  are  found  coexisting,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  and  imprecision.  The  main  patterns  of  periphrastic 
conjugation  which  appear  in  late  Koine  are: 

(1)  Eipti  (^v)  + present  participle  active,  competing  with  present 
and  imperfect  indicative.  This  construction  occurs  occasionally  in 
classical  Greek,  but  becomes  much  more  frequent  in  the  Koine. 
Desire  to  emphasise  the  notion  of  continuity  is  probably  the  main 
motivating  factor.  But  the  opposition  between  continuous  and 
momentary  action  is  one  of  those  expressed  by  the  distinction 
between  present  and  aorist  theme  in  late  Koine,  medieval  and 
modern  Greek.  So  the  periphrasis  with  the  present  participle  never 
succeeds  in  replacing  the  present  and  imperfect  indicative  in  Koine 
Greek.  However,  the  construction  continues  in  use  during  the 
medieval  period  as  an  alternative  expression  of  continuity,  and 
only  disappears  when  the  present  participle  is  lost.  In  Tsakonian, 
in  contradistinction  to  common  Greek,  the  participial  periphrasis 
did  replace  the  present  and  imperfect  indicative  form.  In  that 
dialect  we  have  as  present  indicative: 

Efii  opoo  ‘I  see’ 
mi  „ 

Evi  „  etc. 

as  imperfect  indicative: 

spa  opoo  ‘I  saw’ 
mat  „ 

EKT}  „  etc. 

**a.  Maiiditaras{1973)  §§  277-83,  317-21;  Gignac  (1981)  335-45,  353. 
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while  the  corresponding  subjunctive  form  is  not  periphrastic.'"* 
Occasionally  eipi + aorist  participle  is  found  as  a  continuous  pre¬ 
sent  in  late  Koine  texts.  This  is  indicative  of  the  beginning  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  system  of  participles  which  took  place  in  the 
following  period. 

(2)  £//«'  +  perfect  participle  active  replaces  the  missing  perfect, 
and  expresses  present  state  resulting  from  past  action,  e.g.  sipi 
xe6oLppt]K(b(;  T  am  confident’.  The  same  function  is  often  perform¬ 
ed  by  aorist  participle,  the  aorist  and  perfect  forms  being 
considered  equivalents.  Common  in  classical  Greek  in  subjunctive 
and  optative,  this  periphrasis  is  extended  by  Koine  to  the  in¬ 
dicative,  but  never  becomes  really  common.  The  aorist  participle 
is  commoner  than  the  perfect,  and  the  auxiliary  verb  is  most  often 
imperfect,  i.e.  the  periphrasis  is  a  pluperfect  substitute. 

(3)  £j///-|- perfect  participle  passive,  or  less  frequently  aorist 
participle  passive,  similarly  replaces  the  medio-passive  perfect. 

(4)  £;(;<« -I- an  active  participle  -  usually  aorist  -  furnishes  an¬ 
other  perfect-equivalent  in  transitive  verbs,  e.g.  ex.^^  reXEvrtjcrotQ  T 
have  completed’.  This  pattern  is  rare  in  late  Koine  and  hardly 
octurs  at  all  in  medieval  Greek. 

(5)  A  similar  function  is  performed  by  £;f(y -I- perfect  participle 
passive.  This  unclassical  periphrasis  occurs  only  occasionally  in 
Koine  and  is  not  frequent  in  Byzantine  writers.  Its  period  of 
greatest  extension  is  probably  in  early  modern  Greek,  cf.  p.  94. 

(6)  £X(u-l- infinitive,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  future-equivalent 
extremely  common  in  late  texts  which  reflect  the  spoken  Greek  of 
the  time.  The  infinitive  is  most  often  aorist,  but  the  present  is  also 
found.  Less  frequently  eixov  (£^|fa)+ infinitive  is  found  serving  as  a 
potential  or  conditional  form,  replacing  the  optative  +  av  of  classi¬ 
cal  Greek.”  Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  this  con¬ 
struction  and  the  construction  of  habeo  +  infinitive  which  gave  rise 
to  the  future  form  in  most  Romance  languages  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  the  surviving  Balkan  Romance 

‘  ■*  On  the  periphrasis  with  eipi  and  the  present  participle  cf.  Bjorck  ( 1 940):  on  this 
and  other  periphrastic  verbal  forms  with  eipi  and  exco  in  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern  Greek  cf  Aerts  (1965). 

”On  this  very  frequent  periphrasis  in  late  Koine  and  early  medieval  Greek  cf 
Dieterich  (1898)  246;  Jannaris  (1897)  553-5;  Chatzidakis  (1905)  i,  602;  Psaltes 
(1913)  216-17;  Mihevc-Gabrovec  (1960).  The  earliest  examples  seem  to  belong  to 
the  sixth  century  a.d.  On  future  periphrases  in  Balkan  Latin  cf  Mihaescu  (1978) 
253. 
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languages  and  dialects  form  their  future  from  volo  +  infinitive.  But 
they  are  not  attested  before  a  relatively  recent  date. 

(7)  Another  future-equivalent,  originally  with  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  nuance  -  will  as  opposed  to  obligation  -  is  provided  by 

infinitive,  which  does  not  become  frequent  until  the  next 
period.'® 

(8)  A  further  group.of  future-equivalents  is  provided  by  o^eiko 
‘owe’  +  infinitive,  jieXko  ‘am  about  to,  intend’  -f-  infinitive,  mopcti 
-f  present  participle  (cf  ( 1 )  above)  and  fva  -I-  subjunctive.  There  are 
corresponding  conditional  periphrases  formed  by  rntfreikov 
(m^ejAa) -I- infinitive  and  c/rsAAov -I- infinitive.  These  are  less 
frequent  and  less  systematised  than  those  with  and  OiXia. 

(9)  avpPcimi  ‘it  happens’ -I- infinitive,  evpiaKOfiai  ‘I  find  my¬ 
self’ +  present  participle  etc.  provide  further  quasi-modal  verbal 
periphrases.  The  development  of  so  many  periphrastic  verbal 
forms,  most  of  which  did  not  survive  into  later  Byzantine  Greek, 
let  alone  into  modern  Greek,  is  a  symptom  of  the  radical  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  verbal  system  which  was  taking  place  in  the  late 
Roman  period. 

What  emerges  from  all  this  is  that  the  late  Koine  verb  has  only 
two  themes,  corresponding  to  two  opposed  aspects.'®"  All  other 
aspectual  distinctions  are  expressed  by  periphrases.  It  has  two 
voices,  active  and  medio-passive,  and  two  moods,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  present  theme  are  morphologically  distinct  only  in  the 
2nd  person  (-^re;  -eu)  and  3rd  person  plural  (-coat;  -ooai),  and  even 
there  the  distinction  tends  to  be  eliminated.'^  The  present  theme 
forms  a  present  and  past  indicative,  a  subjunctive  and  an  imper¬ 
ative,  the  aorist  theme  forms  a  past  indicative,  a  subjunctive  and 
an  imperative.  Futurity  is  either  expressed  by  the  context,  or  by 
one  or  other  of  a  series  of  periphrases,  and  the  distinction  of  aspect 
begins  to  penetrate  the  future.  The  old  perfect  has  been  replaced 
by  a  series  of  periphrases,  and  its  forms,  where  they  survive, 
function  as  aorists  or  as  elements  in  cliches  such  as  formulae  of 
signature.  The  system  of  non-personal  verbal  forms,  the  infinitives 
and  participles,  is  preserved  with  little  change,  except  that  future 
infinitives  and  participles  virtually  vanish,  and  perfect  infinitives 

“On  the  development  of  the  6iXm  construction  cf.  Joseph  (1978)  117-56, 
222-30. 

‘**On  aspect  in  Modern  Greek  cf.  Comrie  (1976),  especially  95-7. 

”Cf.  Mandilaras  (1973)  §  533-4,  Gignac(1981)  358-9. 
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and  participles  become  rare,  and  are  generally  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  aorist  forms. 

It  is  very  hard  to  date  any  of  these  changes,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  our  evidence,  and  the  inevitable  contamination  of  any  written 
text  by  the  purist  language.  In  any  case  many  of  them  are  only 
extensions  of  features  already  existing  in  classical  Greek.  What  is 
important  is  not  this  or  that  individual  innovation,  but  the  new 
system.  And,  as  always  in  language,  old  and  new  systems  existed 
side  by  side  in  living  speech  for  a  long  time,  until  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  old  became  ‘desystematised’  and  thus  condemned 
to  disappear  -  except  in  so  far  as  in  Greek  the  prestige  of  the 
traditional  purist  language  of  writing  and  fine  speech  conferred 
upon  some  of  them  a  factitious,  zombie-like  life. 

An  example  of  the  actual  state  of  the  language  is  provided  by  the 
Spiritual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos. '  ®  Influences  of  the  literary 
tradition  and  above  all  of  the  New  Testament  are  present,  but  on 
the  whole  this  text  is  fairly  representative  of  the  spoken  Greek  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  This  is  the  position  regarding  the 
expression  of  futurity. 

There  are  only  fifty-five  true  future  forms.  The  usual  form  for 
the  expression  of  futurity  is  the  present  indicative,  the  next  most 
frequent  the  aorist  subjunctive,  both  active  and  passive  -  an 
example  of  both  forms  together  is  KoiptjOo)  eig  rrjv  65dv  too  Xeovrog 
Kai  xpcbjEi  pe  ‘I  shall  lie  down  in  the  path  of  the  lion  and  he  will  eat 
me’  (2960  C).  The  occasional  optatives  expressing  futurity  are  due 
to  the  feeling  that  the  optative  is  a  ‘refined’  equivalent  of  the 
subjunctive.  In  addition  the  following  types  of  periphrasis  are 
found:  £(To//ai -I- present  participle,  -f  present  or  aorist 

infinitive,  -t- aorist  infinitive,  ^cu-f  aorist  infinitive, 

£(Jo,uc(i-|-aorist  infinitive,  dfllEiAcov-t- aorist  infinitive  =  future  par¬ 
ticiple.  This  state  of  affairs  indicates  the  instability  of  the  structure 
of  the  language,  which  was  complicated  but  not  fundamentally 
modified  by  the  existence  of  an  archaising  written  language  enjoy¬ 
ing  great  prestige. 

Another  striking  example  is  provided  by  the  use  of  the  optative 
in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  only  forty-one  examples  in  main 
clauses  (more  or  less,  since  the  existence  of  variant  readings  com¬ 
plicates  the  situation).  Of  these,  thirty-eight  are  wishing  optatives 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  reliable  text  of  the  Spiritual  Meadow.  A  critical 
edition  is  in  preparation  by  Dr  Philip  Pattenden. 
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(all  but  one  in  the  third  person)  and  fifteen  of  these  are  instances  of 
the  cliche  ptf  yevoizo  ‘may  it  not  be’,  which  still  survives  as  a  lexical 
item  in  modern  Greek;  the  remaining  three  are  potential  optatives 
with  av.  There  are  eleven  optatives  in  subordinate  clauses  in¬ 
troduced  by  ei,  of  which  four  are  indirect  questions;  there  are 
probably  no  final  optatives;  there  are  a  few  indirect  optatives  in 
indirect  questions  -  sometimes  accompanied  by  av  -  but  none  in 
indirect  statements.  The  regular  conditional  construction  e/’-f-  opt., 
followed  by  opt. -t-av,  does  not  occur  in  the  n.t.  writers,  though 
they  were  familiar  with  certain  of  its  uses  through  their  contact 
with  the  literary  tradition,  and  preserved  some  ‘desystematised’ 
optatives  in  phrases  which  were  becoming  lexical  units  rather  than 
syntactic  constructions. 

In  the  sphere  of  nominal  syntax,  the  most  striking  change  in  the 
period  under  discussion  is  the  beginning  of  the  elimination  of  the 
dative  case.  The  Greek  dative  case  fulfilled  the  role  not  only  of  the 
Indo-European  dative,  but  also  those  of  the  locative  and  the 
instrumental.  This  multiplicity  of  significances  led  to  ambiguity, 
and  in  classical  Greek  alternating  patterns  began  to  emerge  - 
^iflf -I- genitive  in  the  instrumental  sense,  etc.  In  Koine  Greek  this 
process  was  carried  much  further.  The  locative  use  of  ev-l- dative 
was  replaced  by  f/g -f  accusative,  in  accordance  with  the  Greek 
tendency  to  confuse  motion  towards  and  rest  in  something.  By  the 
first  century  a.d.  the  process  was  well  advanced,  and  a  choice 
existed  between  the  two  modes  of  expression,  as  the  following 
parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels  demonstrate; 


Mark 

xiii.l6 

6  eiq  rdv  dypdv  prj 
eniaxpEif/ixw  eiq 
rd  07X1(70} 

xiii.9 

7iixpaS(baoix7iv  vpdg 
ei(;  aoveSpia  Ktxi  eig 
aovaycoydq  dotpiiaetrOe 
i.l2 

KOci  Evdvq  TO  rivEOpOL 
aVTOV  EKfidXXEl  EIQ 
xffv  Eprjpov 


Matthew 

xxiv.  18 
6  £v  x(p  dypw 
ptf  ETxtaxpEy/dxoo 
EIQ  xd  OTlioCO 
X.17 

Kai  Ev  xaiq 
ovvoiycoyaig  avxcov 
potaxtycbaovoiv  vpdg 
iv.l 

xdxE  6  'Itjooog 
dvrixOt}  Eig  xrjv 
Eprjpov  vTio  xo6 
flvEvpaxog 


Luke 

xvii.31 
6  EV  xw  dyp<p 
opoicog  ptj  ETxtaxpE- 
y/dxoj  Eig  xd  OTtiaco 


iv.l 

fjysxo  EV  x& 
IJvEopxxt  ev 
Epfjpcp 
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As  the  last  example  shows,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  growing 
confusion  is  the  erroneous  use  of  ev+ dative  of  motion  towards. 
Later  Vulgar  texts  of  the  period  under  discussion  more  and  more 
frequently  use  erg  +  accusative  of  rest,  which  was  evidently  the 
usage  of  the  spoken  language. 

The  instrumental  use  of  the  dative  was  replaced  by  a  series  of 
constructions,  all  of  which  turn  up  occasionally  in  classical  Greek. 
The  first  was  £’v4- dative,  the  next  ^/oe  +  genitive,  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  common  usage  of  later  spoken  Koine,  as  evidenced 
by  non-literary  papyri,  and  finally  from  the  fourth  century  on 
//£Ta  + genitive.  By  the  tenth  century,  to  glance  ahead  a  moment, 
all  prepositions  governed  the  accusative  case,  and  HEm  + 
accusative  first  makes  its  appearance  in  an  instrumental  sense 
alongside  of  //£ro!  + genitive  in  Theophanes  Continuatus  (174.6) 
and  in  the  De  administrando  imperio  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  (25.23,  29.4,  30.75,  etc.).  [The  modern  Greek  //£  + accusa¬ 
tive  is  the  descendant  of  this  construction. 

The  dative  form  survived  longest  in  the  sense  of  the  pure  dative  - 
,  indirect  object  or  person  interested.  But  we  find  first  the  accusa- 
'  live,  and  later  the  genitive,  of  personal  pronouns  replacing  the 
dative  from  the  first  century  b.c.  on  in  non-literary  papyri,  in  such 
phrases  as  yptxtftopoti  as  i  write  to  you’  (81  b.c.),  dnooTzXvi>  as  i 
send  to  you’  (1  b.c.),  as  diSco  ‘I  give  you’  (late  fourth  century), 
nspy/ov  ps  rd  nXoiov  ‘send  me  the  boat’  (late  fifth  century),  Kotddx; 
sinsg  ps  ‘as  you  told  me’  (sixth  to  seventh  century),  dtbaco  aov  ‘I 
shall  give  you’  (46  b.c.),  snspy/i  aov  ‘1  sent  to  you’  (346),  sl'prjKi  aov 
‘I  told  you’  (end  of  fourth  century),  dyopaaov  pov  ‘buy  for  me’ 
(second  century).  This  construction  spreads  to  substantives  in  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  as  is  evidenced  by  such  phrases  as  these 
in  papyrus  letters:  sScokoi  oth  Ma^ipov  ‘I  gave  to  Maximus’  (c. 
340),  noLpiaxov  OsoScbpov  ‘furnish  to  Theodore’  (seventh  century), 
and  by  the  use  of  dative  and  genitive  forms  side  by  side  in  papyri 
and  inscriptions;  e.g.  'EXsvtj  UstsxcdvToq  ztp  ddsX^^ ‘Helen 
to  her  brother  Petechos  greetings’  (third  century),  rtp  yXvKvmrco 
pov  dvSpi  UoXvxpoviov  ‘to  my  dearest  husband  Polychronios’, 
dvsartjaoL  spoivrd)  koli  Eiolq  xijq  avpfiiov  ‘I  set  up  [this]  to  myself  and 
to  Eia  my  wife’,  Jo^oc  nazpi  kxi  viov  Koti  dyiov  tivsvpazog  ‘glory  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost’.  It  is  not  until  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  that  we  find  clear  cases  of  substitution  of 
genitive  or  accusative  for  dative  proper  in  literary  texts,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter.  Modern  Greek  is  divided  in  its  usage.  The 
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northern  dialects  use  the  accusative,  the  southern  dialects,  which 
form  the  basis  of  common  demotic,  the  genitive. 

Thus  we  see  that  during  the  period  under  discussion  the  dative 
forms  of  noun,  pronoun  and  adjective  ceased  to  have  a  clear 
function  in  the  structure  of  the  language,  became  used  more  and 
more  erratically,  and  were  probably  maintained  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  speakers  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  purist  language.  In 
the  subsequent  period,  they  disappeared  from  living  use.'^ 

During  the  period  under  review  a  development  of  the  noun 
declension  pattern  took  place  which  cannot  be  explained  on  pho¬ 
netic  grounds.  Various  analogical  influences  have  been  suggested, 
but  the  explanation  still  remains  uncertain.  Neuter  substantives  in 
-tov  and  -iov  lost  their  final  vowel,  and  came  to  end  in  -/v  and  -/v. 
Examples  are  common  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  from  the  second 
century  on,  e.g.  ivoppiv  ‘mooring’  (a.d.  115),  lipiXnpiv  ‘half- 
pound’ (a.d.  265),  ^uia/cr;;/7/v ‘amulet’ (a.d.  149),  emvXtv  ‘shelter’, 
imaroXiv  ‘letter’,  (wiSiv  ‘beast’,  mnoviv  ‘melon’,  tiitxolkiv 
‘tablet’.^®  They  did  not  in  the  Koine  drive  out  the  longer  forms, 
but  were  alternatives  to  them.  At  the  same  time  masculine  proper 
names  in  -loq  similarly  lost  their  final  vowel.  ‘AvrthvioQ  becoming 
'Avzcbviq  and  so  on.  This  caused  these  nouns  to  pass  over  to  the 
class  in  -tjq,  •t]v,  -t],  itself  the  result  of  a  conflation  of  a-  stem  nouns 
in  -t](;  like  Xapp'tdtjq  and  consonant-stem  nouns  like  'ApiaTorsXrjg, 
which  had  begun  in  classical  times.  There  is  little  sign  of  a  similar 
change  in  common  nouns  or  adjectives  in  -tog. 

KOINE  VOCABULARY 

The  vocabulary  was  extended  during  the  Koine  period  by  deriva¬ 
tion  and  by  borrowing.  Certain  suffixes,  including  new  suffixes 
first  appearing  in  post-classical  Greek,  became  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  These  include: 

(a)  Agent  nouns 

-Ttjg 

-evQ 

-evTtjg,  -evTtjg 

’’On  the  disappearance  of  the  dative  and  its  substitutes  cf.  Humbert  (1930); 
Mihevc-Gabrovec  (1960)  20-4;  Jannaris  (1897)  341  -7. 

=®Cf.  Mayser  (1923)  15-16;  Gignac  (1981)  25-8. 
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-dpioq  (of  Latin  origin) 

-ag 

-rpioL 

-itraot 

(b)  Verbal  abstracts 
-oig 

-am  (which  tends  to  replace  -aig  in  later  Koine) 

-pog 

-pot 

(The  original  semantic  distinctions  between  these  tend  to  be 
eliminated.) 

(c)  Abstract  nouns  of  quality 
-m 

-drtjg 

(d)  Nouns  of  place 

-£cbv  • 

-TtjpiOV 

(e)  Nouns  of  instrument 
-apiov  (of  Latin  origin) 

-rpov 

(f)  Diminutives 

-lOV 

-iSiov 

-apiov 

(g)  Adjectives  of  material 
-ivog 

(h)  Adjectives  of  quality 
-iKog 

-tog  (the  last  three  tend  to  become  semantically  equivalent) 

(i)  Verbal  adjectives 
-rog 

-aipog 

(j)  Miscellaneous  Adjectives 
-mvdg  (of  Latin  origin) 

(k)  Verbs 

-SO) 

-6(0 

-SVQ) 

-d((o 

-I’Cco 
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At  the  same  time  some  derivational  suffixes  which  are  pro¬ 
ductive  in  classical  Greek  and  early  Koine,  cease  to  be  productive 
in  later  Koine,  e.g.  -rt^p,  -ot/va,  -avvt]  (which  again  becomes  pro¬ 
ductive  in  Modern  Greek),  -Opov,  -Opot,  -rpoi,  -ovq,  -vvco.  It  will  be 
noted  that  among  the  productive  suffixes  are  some  of  Latin  origin. 
Speakers  who  were  familiar  with  these  in  Latin  loanwords  used 
them  to  form  derivatives  from  Greek  stems.  Thus  we  find  pti/a- 
vipioQ,  npoPoXipioQ,  dxupiptoi;,  npoOtjKiipioc;,  ypouftidptov,  arpar- 
icoripiov,  potytoLvoQ.^' 

The  main  source  of  loan-words  in  the  Koine  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  Latin.  Military  and  administrative  terms  were  adopted 
in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  names  of  measures,  trade  objects  and 
artefacts  of  western  origin.  These  Latin  loan-words  entered  Greek 
via  the  spoken  language  or  the  sub-literary  written  language  of 
quartermasters’  stores,  tax-collectors’  offices  and  merchants’ 
counting-houses.  They  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  eschewed 
by  literary  Greek  of  the  period.  It  is  significant  that  St  Luke,  who 
has  rather  more  literary  pretensions  than  the  other  Synoptics,  often 
replaces  a  Latin  loan-word  in  their  text  by  a  Greek  equivalent,  e.g. 
for  Kenopirov  ‘centurion’  he  writes  eKotxovrdpxtji;,  for  KtjvaoQ  ‘cen¬ 
sus’,  ^opoq;  for  poSioq  ‘bushel’,  aKsuog;  for  KoSpdvrtjg  ‘farthing’, 
Xenxdv;  for  xixXog  ‘title’,  sniypoi^p.  The  great  majority  of  these 
Latin  loan-words  are  substantives  or  adjectives,  e.g.  dtKxoudpiog, 
PevEtfimdpiog,  Xocvapioq,  KoSpdvxtjg,  xpovXXa,  tpopptxXjEia,  xpaK- 
XEOXpg,  KXdaat],  Kouaxwdiot,  Ppanotpia  (itself  derived  from  a  Keltic 
loan-word  in  Latin,  bracae  ‘trousers’),  oonixiov,  potvovPpiov,  koX- 
Xfjyiov,  dppdptov,  KtPdptov,  PotXotvdpiov,  XwpfiKtov  (formed  with 
Greek  diminutive  suffix  from  Latin  lorica),  SrjtjEpxcop,  Koopdxcop, 
KovxovPEpvdXioq,  dtptKtdXiog,  npotixrbpiog,  KtxyKEXXroxog,  Srjnoo- 
xixog,  nXovpotpidxog,  Kapxiotvog,  potyioxptccvog. 

Many  of  these  words  remained  as  living  elements  of  the  Greek 
language  Jong  after  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  significant  Greco- 
Latin  bilingualism.  The  fact  that  Greek  derivational  suffixes  are 
attached  to  Latin  stems,  e.g.  nopxiq,  notaxtXXdg,  E^nEXXjEmfjg,  and 
that  certain  Latin  suffixes  were  used  to  form  derivatives  from 
Greek  stems,  shows  that  these  loan-words  were  not  felt  to  be  alien 
elements  in  the  spoken  language,  though  they  were  avoided  by  the 
literary  language. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  very  few  verbs  among  the  Latin 
On  productive  and  unproductive  suffixes  in  Koine  cf.  Palmer  (1945)  6-18. 
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loan-words.  Greek  finds  it  difficult  to  borrow  verbs,  because  a 
Greek  verb  requires  two  themes  -  and  in  Koine  it  might  still 
require  a  perfect  theme  as  well.  Hence  any  borrowed  verb  has  to  be 
made  to  fit  into  a  pattern  of  complementary  themes.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  giving  it  one  of  a  group  of  productive  verbal  suffixes, 
e.g.  -i(co,  -soco.  But  these  were  felt  to  be  characteristic  of  de¬ 
nominative  verbs,  hence  they  could  not  readily  be  used  to  adapt 
Latin  verbs  to  the  needs  of  Greek  morphology.  So  we  find  Greek 
verbs  formed  from  Latin  nominal  stems,  e.g.  dwcoveoco, 
dtjhjyarevco,  npOLiSeika,  arctTicoviCco,  but  few  at  this  period  formed 
from  Latin  verbal  stems.  Among  the  rare  exceptions  are  dnXiKEoo), 
PiyXevxjo,  and  poyeixo,  the  two  latter  in  due  course  giving  rise  to  the 
deverbative  nouns  fityXo.  and  poya. 

Latin  nouns  and  adjectives  could  generally  be  fitted  into  Greek 
declension  patterns  without  difficulty.  But  we  find  a  number  of 
analogical  modifications  tak  ing  place.  Changes  of  gender  are  com¬ 
mon,  e.g.  limes  >  Xiptrov,  expeditus  >  e^neSnov  (analogy  of 
(jTpardnEdov'l),  denarius  >  Sijvdpiov,  camisia  >  Kotpiaiov.  And  the 
gender  of  a  loan-word  is  sometimes  uncertain,  e.g.  KavStjXd^poL 
and  KoivStjXa^pov,  KOVKOupoq  and  KovKovpiov,  Xcopiq,  Xwpov  and 
Xjcbpiov,  pdKEXXoq,  paKsXXtj  and  pdKsXXov,  pEpppdvot  and  pip- 
Pptxvov.  The  tendency  to  replace  masculines  and  feminines  by 
neuter  diminutives  is  common  to  inherited  Greek  words  and  to 
Latin  loan-words.  There  are  often  analogical  changes  of  suffix, 
e.g.  patronus  >  nazpcbv,  cohors  >  Koprt],  magister  >  payiazcop, 
fabrica  >  ^djipiKa,  tfraPptKrj,  ijtdPpi^.  Occasionally  hybrid 
Greco-Latin  forms  are  found,  due  to  popular  etymologising,  e.g. 
KXxiaovpct  (defile)  from  clausura  +  KXstco,  avpipiXiov  from 
subselUum  +  (tvv.^^ 

As  a  result  both  of  its  development  of  its  own  resources  by 
derivation  and  composition,  and  of  its  capacity  to  absorb  loan¬ 
words,  mainly  from  Latin,  and  to  build  upon  them  by  derivation 
and  composition,  the  vocabulary  of  Koine  Greek  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  large.  Arguments  from  silence  prove  nothing  in  such 
matters.  But  an  examination  of  a  few  pages  of  an  ancient  Greek 
lexicon,  e.g.  that  of  Liddell  -  Scott  -  Jones,  will  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  words  there  recorded  were  first  attested  in  the 
period  under  review.  The  vocabulary  of  Greek,  then  as  in  the 

On  Latin  loan-words  cf.  Viscidi  (1944);  Triantaphyllides  (1909);  Magic  (1905); 
Cameron  (1931);  Zilliacus  (1935). 
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middle  ages,  and  to  a  slightly  less  extent  today,  was  open-ended,  in 
that  new  derivatives  and  compounds  were  freely  formed  as  the 
occasion  required. 

As  well  as  the  creation  or  borrowing  of  new  words  Greek 
augmented  its  lexical  resources  by  attaching  new  meanings  to  old 
words.  The  well-established  literary  tradition  ensured  that  the  old 
meanings  survived  in  use,  at  any  rate  among  the  literate,  side  by 
side  with  the  new  meanings.  Examples  of  this  semantic  enrichment 
are: 


dvaKMvopoa 

‘to  be  leant  against  something’  -  ‘to  recline  at  table’ 

ivxikpil/iQ 

‘laying  hold  of,  support,  defence,  claim’  -  ‘mental 
apprehension’ 

apiatov 

‘morning  meal’  -  ‘meal  in  general’ 

Siitjtopov 

‘difference,  disagreement,  balance,  expenses’  -  ‘cash, 
ready  money’ 

Scopa 

‘house  (poetic)’  -  ‘roof’ 

E^oSoQ 

‘expedition,  procession’,  ‘way  out,  end’  -  ‘expenses’ 

ipoivia) 

‘ask,  enquire’  -  ‘beg,  entreat’ 

Kt]6eia 

‘connection  by  marriage’  -  ‘funeral,  mourning’ 

Koiptjoiq 

‘sleep’  -  ‘death’ 

pvt] pew  V 

‘souvenir,  memorial’  -  ‘tomb’ 

dy/oipiov 

‘delicacy’  -  ‘fish’ 

ntxidevco 

‘educate’  -  ‘punish’ 

napaKaXsco 

‘summon,  invite’  -  ‘comfort,  console’ 

nappijala 

‘free  speech’  -  ‘confidence’ 

nxwpa 

‘fair  -  ‘corpse,  ruins  of  a  building’ 

pvpr] 

‘impetus,  rush,  charge’  -  ‘street’  ” 

axEvoxcoph 

‘confined  space’  -  ‘difficulty,  distress’ 

axopcxxot; 

‘gullet’  -  ‘stomach’ 

tjtOivm 

‘anticipate’  -  ‘arrive’ 

XptjpotxiCco 

‘negotiate,  give  response  (of  an  oracle)’  -  ‘be  called’ 

In  the  field 

of  syntax  the  period  under  discussion  is  one  of 

transition.  The  distinction  between  verbal  sentence  and  nominal 

’’The  lists  of  words  in  Buck  and  Petersen  (1945)  are  revealing  of  the  freedom 
with  which  vocabulary  was  extended  in  this  period,  though  many  of  the  statements 
regarding  the  first  attestation  of  a  word  are  in  need  of  revision. 

’‘Constantine  in  a  letter  uses  KfjSearpia  in  the  sense  ‘mother-in-law’  (Eusebius, 
yu.  Const.  3.52).  The  earliest  meaning  of  KrjSoq  and  its  derivatives  seems  to  have 
been  ‘care  as  manifested  in  action’. 

’’Perhaps  the  sense  ‘street’ derives  from  that  of ‘furrow’,  attested  mpopoxopho. 
The  primary  meaning  seems  to  be  ‘flow,  watercourse’. 
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sentence  was  maintained  throughout  Greek  from  Homer  to  the 
present  day.  The  non-personal  verbal  forms,  infinitive  and  par¬ 
ticiple,  were  still  preserved,  though  alternatives  appeared  to  most 
of  the  constructions  in  which  they  were  used.^®  In  particular 
fva  +  subjunctive  appears  as  an  alternative  to  most  uses  of  the 
infinitive  other  than  that  in  indirect  speech.  The  accentual  rhythm 
of  some  of  the  Hymns  of  Romanos  (sixth  century)  indicates  that  in 
its  purely  subordinating  capacity,  as  a  mere  marker  for  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  which  was  often  morphologically  indistinguishable  from 
the  indicative,  iva  was  beginning  to  be  pronounced  ivi  -  the 
ancestor  of  the  modern  Greek  subjunctive  marker  vct.^’  As  the 
system  of  three  moods  -  indicative,  subjunctive  and  optative  - 
which  classical  Greek  had  inherited  from  Indo-European  was 
replaced  by  a  dual  system  of  two  moods,  indicative  and  sub¬ 
junctive,  a  great  many  of  the  distinctions  which  the  classical  lan¬ 
guage  made  in  the  syntax  of  .the  complex  sentence  became  im¬ 
possible.  This  is  reflected  in  the  literary  language  of  the  period  - 
even  in  that  which  seeks  to  imitate  Attic  -  by  a  looseness  in  modal 
usage.  Subjunctives  and  optatives  are  used  side  by  side  in  similar 
contexts,  indicatives  appear  in  situations  which  in  classical  Greek 
required  the  subjunctive  or  optative,  and  so  on.  In  particular  it  is 
clear  that  the  difference  between  generic  and  particular  relative 
and  temporal  clauses  was  no  longer  made;  orav,  ineidiv  etc.  are 
used  from  now  on  with  the  indicative.  With  the  loss  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  optative  a  new  series  of  periphrastic  constructions  appears,  in 
which  the  imperfect  of  an  auxiliary  verb  -  eyco  or  peXXto  or  OiXxo  or 
d(t>EiXo)  -  is  followed  by  the  infinitive.  The  negatives  ov  and  pii^  are 
more  and  more  used  in  such  a  way  that  ov  negatives  indicatives, 
ptj  all  other  moods.  Parataxis  with  Koti  is  often  substituted  for 
hypotaxis:  e.g.  Ti  pot  nupexEic;  koli  notpexfo  ooi  rinoxe  ri  psyiara 
aov  eoepysTovv  ‘what  will  you  give  me  that  I  should  give  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  you’  (John  Moschos).^® 

Indeed  many  sub-literary  texts  make  a  very  extensive  but  rather  slapdash  use. 
of  the  infinitive,  which,  though  it  was  losing  its  place  in  the  system  of  the  language, 
was  available  to  speakers  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  particular  the  substantival 
infinitive  used  with  the  article  provides  an  alternative  for  various  types  of 
subordinate  clause  which  speakers  and  writers  were  no  longer  sure  of  forming 
correctly  and  unambiguously.  Cf.  Weierholt  (1963)  38-53;  Joseph  (1978)  10-52. 

^’Trypanis  (1960). 

On  this  consecutive  or  final  use  of  Kai cf.  Ljungvik  (1932)  39-64;  Tabachovitz 
(1943)  8-10;  Van  Dijk-Wittop  Koning  (1972). 
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THE  ATTICIST  MOVEMENT  AND  !TS  AFTERMATH 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  b.c.  we  find  teachers  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  preaching  a  new  doctrine  -  that  language 
must  not  be  allowed  to  change  and  develop,  since  all  change  is 
decadence,  and  that  the  only  ‘correct’  Greek  is  that  used  by 
classical  Attic  writers,  and  the  Koine,  both  as  the  common  spoken 
language  of  all  classes  and  in  its  literary  form,  must  be  rejected  as  a 
product  of  ignorance,  debasement  and  vulgarity.  In  the  ensuing 
two  centuries  this  movement  gathered  weight  and  influence,  came 
to  dominate  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  schools,  and  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  all  literary  prose,  leading  to  a  conscious  imitation  of 
ancient  linguistic  patterns,  real  or  imagined,  and  a  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  living  and  developing  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
formal  speech  and  literature.  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  beginning 
was  made  of  the  diglossy  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 
Greek  throughout  its  subsequent  history. 

The  causes  were  probably  many,  operating  at  different  levels  of 
consciousness.  We  are  not  in  a  position  today,  unfortunately,  to 
determine  to  which  of  them  the  enormous  success  of  this  purist 
movement  was  due.  Among  the  main  factors  must  be  counted: 

(1)  The  growing  discrepancy  between  contemporary  living 
speech  and  the  language  of  the  literary  texts  upon  which  education 
was  based.  As  the  development  of  Koine  Greek  proceeded  this 
created  an  ever  more  pressing  problem  for  teachers. 

(2)  Teachers  of  rhetoric,  in  reacting  against  a  flowery  and 
ornate  style  current  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  urged  closer  imitation 
of  classical  models.  Imitation  of  their  style  soon  brought  with  it 
imitation  of  their  linguistic  patterns.  This  occurs  particularly 
easily  in  Greek,  in  which  the  linguistic  form  used  is  largely  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  i.e.  in  works  of  literature  a  function  of  the 
literary  genre. 

(3)  Reaction  to  Roman  domination  led,  particularly  after  the 
Mithridatic  War  and  Sulla’s  regime  of  repression  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  a  new  nostalgic  harking  back  to  the  great  days  of 
Greek  freedom.  Teachers  of  rhetoric  handled  almost  exclusively 
themes  from  the  period  between  the  Persian  Wars  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  turned  their  backs  on  their  own  age..  Classical 
writers  were  the  only  models  worthy  of  imitation;  if  only  men 
spoke  and  wrote  like  their  great  forebears  they  might  somehow 
recreate  the  lost  glory  of  Greece. 
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(4)  A  society  sharply  divided  into  classes  needs  status  symbols. 
English  readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  role  which  lan¬ 
guage  can  play  in  indicating  a  speaker’s  class  position.  So  in  the 
ancient  world  the  living  developing  speech  of  the  common  people, 
who  had  no  literary  education,  was  despised  by  those  wealthy 
enough  to  have  had  one,  and  who  found  in  the  distinction  between 
their  purist  speech  and  that  of  the  masses  just  the  kind  of  symbol 
they  sought. 

(5)  It  may  be  that  the  first  signs  of  a  new  dialect  differentiation 
were  appearing  in  Koine,  though  there  is  very  little  direct  evidence 
of  this. 

We  find  a  body  of  didactic  literature  growing  up,  prescribing 
what  one  must  and  must  not  say,  at  all  levels  from  phonology  to 
syntax.  The  prescriptions  are  usually  particular,  not  general,  in  the 
form:  ‘Say  A,  not  B’.  Obsolete  words  were  resuscitated  from 
literary  texts,  and  the  Koine  replacements  anathematised  as  ‘in¬ 
correct’,  ‘vulgar’,  ‘shocking’.  Obsolete  inflections  were  given  pref¬ 
erence  over  those  in  every-day  use,  obsolete  Attic  forms  like  the 
'dual  and  the  so-called  Attic  declension  were  given  a  fresh  though 
factitious  lease  of  life,  obsolete  meanings  were  declared  to  be  the 
only  correct  ones.  A  distinction  is  often  drawn  between  ‘Attic’  and 
‘Hellenic’  usage,  the  former  referring  to  the  obsolete  words  or 
forms  found  in  classical  prose  texts,  the  latter  to  post-classical 
Koine  forms  in  living  use.  Occasionally  more  complex  classifi¬ 
cations  are  attempted. 

The  use  of  the  ‘Attic’  words  and  forms  became  a  mark  of  culture 
and  of  literary  acceptability.  The  criterion  of  correct  usage  was 
whether  a  word  or  form  is  attested  in  a  limited  body  of  literary 
texts  composed  five  centuries  earlier.  Ancient  authority  replaced 
spontaneity.  There  is  a  character  in  Athenaeus’s  Deipnosophists 
nicknamed  Keitovkeixoc;,  because  his  invariable  question  when 
any  new  object  or  topic  is  introduced  is  to  enquire  if  the  name  of  it 
is  attested  in  the  corpus  of  classical  literature  or  not  -  keizoli  fj  6v 
KEiTcti.  The  normal  relation  of  spoken  and  written  language  be¬ 
came  reversed.  Speech  was  to  follow  writing. 

As  direct  evidence  of  the  tenets  of  the  Atticists  we  have  a  number 
of  lexica  laying  down  correct  usage,  and  fragments  from  many 
other  works  of  this  kind  incorporated  in  commentaries  on  classical 
texts.  As  indirect  evidence  we  have  the  practice  of  writers. 

No  prose  literature  of  the  first  century  a.d.  was  unaffected  by  the 
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Atticist  movement,^®  In  a  society  in  which  education  was  wide¬ 
spread,  and  in  which  it  was  education  and  way  of  life  rather  than 
racial  origin  which  made  a  Greek  a  Greek,  it  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise.  But  there  were  variations  in  degree  and  quality  of  influence. 
Professional  rhetoricians  like  Herodes  Atticus,  the  Philostrati, 
Aelian,  Aelius  Aristides  and  Dio  Chrysostom  try  to  avoid  scru¬ 
pulously  Koine  words  and  forms,  and  scatter  Attic  expressions, 
culled  from  lexica,  over  their  pages  in  the  vain  attempt  to  produce 
a  pastiche  of  the  language  and  style  of  half  a  millennium  earlier. 
Lucian  is  a  careful  Atticist,  although  he  mocks  the  excesses  of  his 
more  pedantic  contemporaries  in  his  Lexiphanes  and  his  Rhetorum 
praeceptor.  Writers  who  have  much  to  say,  such  as  Plutarch  and 
Galen,  observe  many  of  the  general  precepts  of  the  Atticists,  but 
avoid  slavish  imitation  in  detail  of  ancient  models  and  are  ready  to 
draw  on  the  spoken  language  of  their  own  day,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  vocabulary.  Galen  has  some  interesting  observations  on 
matters  of  language.  He  condemns  ‘the  practitioners  of  false  learn¬ 
ing’  for  calling  by  the  term  pi^voq  -  used  by  the  Athenians  600 
years  earlier  -  a  vegetable  which  all  Greeks  now  call  Kpip^rj 
‘cabbage’.^®  He  mocks  at  the  fussy  Atticists,  who  call  a  bodyguard 
Koixwvtjttiq  instead  of  acapoixoiltvhL^}^  In  a  long  defence  of  his 
own  language  and  style  against  a  critic  he  says  that  he  uses  the  so- 
called  ‘common  dialect’  {Koivi)  SiiltKxoq).  This,  be  it  a  variety  of 
Attic  or  not,  certainly  includes  elements  from  other  dialects;  he 
asks  his  critic  to  maintain  this  dialect  in  its  purity  and  not  to 
contaminate  it  with  Cilician,  Syrian,  Galatian  -  or  Athenian  - 
borrowings.  He  adds  that  he  had  learnt  a  particularly  pure  Greek 
from  his  father.^  ^  Whatever  we  are  to  make  of  this  outburst,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  difficulty  which  men  felt  in  choosing  the  correct 
linguistic  form  for  public  or  formal  utterances.  The  young  Marcus 
Aurelius,  writing  in  Greek  to  his  mother,  asks  her  to  excuse  him 
for  any  incorrect  or  barbarous  or  unapproved  or  un-Attic  word 
which  he  may  have  carelessly  used.^^  The  same  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  the  philosophical  diary  which  he  kept  as  emperor,  is  no  longer 

On  the  language  and  style  of  Greek  prose  writers  influenced  by  the  Atticist 
movement,  the  standard  work  is  still  Schmid  (1887- 1897),  reprinted  1966;  cf.  also 
Triantaphyllides  (1937).  Bowie  (1970)  is  illuminating  on  the  social  and  cultural 
background  of  Atticism.  Reardon  (1971)  provides  a  detailed  and  perceptive  study 
of  the  ways  in  which  Atticism  manifested  itself  in  literature. 

’“Galen  vi 633.4  K. 

”  Galen  xrv  624. 1 7  K. 

“Galen  vin 58 1-588  K. 

”M.  Aurelius  ap.  Pronto  ep.  p.  22.16-20  van  den  Hout. 
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concerned  with  such  trivialities,  but  writes  in  literary  Koine  -  the 
Meditations  were  not  written  for  publication  -  and  the  Stoic 
philosophers  of  the  Roman  empire  in  general  despised  the  preoc¬ 
cupations  of  rhetoricians. 

In  view  of  the  conscious  effort  which  Atticism  called  for,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Atticising  writers  continuously  fail  in  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Either  they  admit  Koine  forms  censured  by  the  grammarians 
-  this  is  too  common  to  call  for  illustration  -  or  they  overcom¬ 
pensate  and  produce  false  Atticisms,  hypercorrect  forms  which 
never  existed  in  classical  Attic.  The  literature  of  this  period  is  full 
of  middle  voices  where  Attic  uses  in  fact  the  active,  of  wrongly 
used  datives,  e.g.  of  duration  of  time,  of  optatives  in  conditional 
clauses  introduced  by  sdv  or  in  final  clauses  in  primary  sequence. 
At  the  level  of  morphology  we  find  such  monstrosities  as  ptv  for  piq 
‘nose’,  on  the  analogy  of  the  genitive  pivoq,  aovecopriCop^v  ‘we 
celebrated  together’  with  a  false  Attic  augment  after  the  pattern  of 
EcbpatKa,  dyyEXifvixt  for  dyyEkOfjmi,  aorists  passive  in  -t]v  being  felt  to 
be  more  refined  than  those  in  -Otjv,  eXco  as  future  of  ctipECO,  oiad- 
pEvoq  as  aorist  participle  on  the  analogy  of  the  future  ohopoti, 
^vt^aopai  from  ^6co,  presumably  on  the  analogy  of  pvi^aoptxi, 
(TrevdCete,  with  an  aorist  optative  termination  attached  to  a  present 
stem,  aipvyE  for  copv^e,  and  so  on.  These  men  were  attempting  to 
write  in  a  language  which  they  knew  imperfectly  and  they  made 
blunders  right  and  left.  This  has  been  one  of  the  marks  of  Greek 
diglossy  ever  since. 

To  show  the  way  in  which  the  Atticists  consciously  rejected  the 
living  speech  of  their  time,  let  us  put  side  by  side  some  well-known 
passages  from  the  Gospels  -  which  on  the  whole  represent  the 
spoken  Greek  of  the  first  century  a.d.  remarkably  well  -  with 
certain  observations  of  the  Atticist  lexicographer  Phrynichus 
(second  half  of  the  second  century).  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Phrynichus  is  not  commenting  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
had  probably  never  heard  of,  but  on  the  ‘errors’  made  by  his  own 
pupils  in  literary  composition. 

New  Testament  Phrynichus 

1 .  IJAtep  EOX<xptaxd>  aoi.  John  xi.  Eoxapiaxeiv  oodeiq  xcov  Sonlpcov  el- 

41  nev,  dXM  eiSevai.  Ecloga  10 

2.  l4pov  xdv  KpdP/hxdv  aoo  mi  ne-  EKipnooq  Xeye,  dXXd  ptj  Kpdfifiaxoq. 

pmixei.  Mark  ii.  9  Ecloga  41^“ 


’‘When  bishop  Triphyllios  of  Ledra,  a  learned  man  and  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  during  a  service  substituted  oKipnovg  for 
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3.  E^Kokbtepdv  iari  KaptjXov  dm 
xpvnppaTot;  ^^tdog  StEXOetv. 
Mat.  xix.  24 

4.  KpovaavtOQ  Si  avroo  rtfv  Bvptxv. 
Acts  xii.  3 

5.  'Opoh  eoTi'v  jhaiXsiot  twv  o6- 
paWov  k6kk(p  aivdneaq.  Mat. 
xiii.  31 

6.  Bpexei  cni  diKoiiouq  dSiKovQ- 
Mat.  V.  45 

7.  'EKdppvaixv  rovq  ot^OaXpovg. 
Mat.  xiii.  5 


8.  To  Bvydrpidv  poo  iaxarcog  ^ei. 
Mark  v.  23 

9.  Mamptoq  Sang  tfxxyExai  ipia- 
Tov.  Luke  xiv.  1 5 

10.  ’AneXsoaovtoti  oSxoi  elg  KoXaaiv 
akbvtov.  Mat.  xxv.  46 


11.  ’Eni  oXiya  fjg  maxog.  Mat.  xxv. 
21 

12.  'OSiUixvXogxoigdSEX^oTgdno- 
xa^dpevog  i^snXei.  Acts  xviii. 
21 


13.  ESeexo  Se  aoxov  6  dvfip.  Luke 
viii.  38 


BeXovt]  Kai  PeXovonwXpg  dpxcua.,  fi 
Ss  ^(fn'g  xi  iaxiv  odk  dv  xig  yvoirj. 
Ecloga  63 

Kpovaai  xfjv  66pav  lawg  pev  noo 
TtapaPePiaaxai  tj  XPWK'  Spetvov  de 
x6  Konxsiv  xijv  Oopav.  Ecloga  148 
Eivani  ov  Xekxeov,  vino  Se.  Ecloga 
252 

BpEXEt  ini  XOD  VEi . . .  navxeXdig  dno- 
SoKtpaaxEov  xovvopoc.  Ecloga  255 
Kappver  xoamxtj  KXKoSatpovisc 
nepi  xivdg  iaxi  xrjg  PapPaphg,  wax' 
inEiSrj  “AXzS.ig  KEXptjxai  x(p  Kappmiv 
^peXtjpivwg  iaxdxwg,  aipEiaOai  K<xi 
aoToiic  ouTto  XiyEiv,  Seov  wg  oi ipia- 
xot  xwv  dpxotiwv  KaxapoEiv.  Ecloga 
316 

Eaxdxwg  exei  ini  xovpoxOtjpwg  exei 
Kai  atfiaXEpwg  xdxxooaiv  oi  avp^a- 
Kcg.  Ecloga  369 

•Payopai  Papfiapov.  Xiye  oSv  iSopai 
Kai  KaxiSopar  xovxo  ydp  ’Axxikov. 
Ecloga  300 

’AnEXeoaopai  navxdnaai  tpoXixxov 
ooxE  ydp  oi  SoKipot  prjxopeg,  oSxe 
If  dpxaia  KwpcpSia,  ooxe  flXdxwv 
KEXptfxai  xij  dvxi  S’  avxoO  xip 

ineipi  XP^  Eoig  opoeiSeatv 

coaavTcog.  Ecloga  24 
Elg  ev  dyopS  aoXoiKov.  Xeye  odv 
tjaOa.  Ecloga  118 

'Anoxiaaopai  aoi  ek^oXov  ndvv.  xp*i 
XiyEiv  dand(,opai  at'  ovxw  ydp  Kai 
oi  dpxaioi  evpiaKovxai  Xiyovxeg 
inEtSdv  dnaXXdxxcovxai  dXXtfXwv. 
Ecloga  14 

ESeexo,  inXsExo.  'laKd  xauxa'  if  Se 
’AxxiKif  aovrfBeia  aovaipei,  iSsixo, 
inXeixo,  ippeixo.  Ecloga  340 


KpdPPaxog  in  the  Gospel  passage  ‘Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk’,  his  Cypriot  colleague 
St  Spyridon  of  Trimithus,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  rebuked 
him  with  the  words.  ‘Are  you  so  much  better  than  Him  who  said  KpdPPaxog  that 
you  are  ashamed  to  use  His  words?  (Sozomenos,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.11). 
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The  New  Testament,  we  have  seen,  was  written  substantially  in 
the  spoken  Greek  of  the  time,  though  with  varying  degrees  of 
literary  pretension  -  Luke  often  ‘corrects’  what  he  finds  in  Mark, 
the  Pauline  epistles  are  more  literary  than  the  Gospels,  the 
Apocalypse  has  so  many  linguistic  anomalies  and  oddities  that  it 
seems  likely  that  its  author’s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  imperfect. 
The  Christian  writers  of  the  earliest  period,  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Fathers,  on  the  whole  followed  the  n.t.  model,  and  wrote  as  they 
spoke,  with  no  regard  for  the  precepts  of  pagan  grammarians  and 
rhetoricians,  whom  they  despised.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  a 
monument  of  spoken  Koine,  as  is  also  the  Didache:  Clement  of 
Rome  has  occasional  literary  pretensions;  the  n.t.  Apocrypha  are 
largely  written  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  time,  and  so  on.^*  Some 
of  the  early  saints’  lives  are  similarly  written  in  the  spoken  Greek 
of  the  time,  with  more  or  less  strong  n.t.  influences.  This  might 
have  become  the  pattern  of  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  the 
diglossy  introduced  by  the  Atticists  might  have  been  overcome. 
But  Christian  writers  who  aimed  to  convert  cultivated  pagans  had 
to  write  -  and  presumably  preach  -  in  language  acceptable  to  their 
readers.  So  we  firtd  the  Christian  apologists  from  the  second 
century  on  writing  in  more  or  less  Atticising  Greek,  i.e.  accepting 
the  fact  of  diglossy.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century, 
writing  both  for  his  fellow-Christians  and  for  the  pagan  world, 
uses  the  Atticising  literary  Greek  of  the  time,  just  as  he  attempts  to 
explain  Christian  doctrines  in  terms  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  As 
Christianity,  at  first  largely  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  made 
headway  among  the  cultivated  upper  classes  of  Greek-speaking 
society,  the  problem  of  an  acceptable  linguistic  form  became 
acute.  The  prestige  which  the  archaising  literary  tongue  enjoyed 
was  enormous;  it  was  the  only  kind  of  Greek  taught  in  schools. 
The  use  of  the  spoken  tongue  on  formal  occasions  was  stigmatised 
as  barbarous,  and  might  have  provoked  embarrassment  in  the 
company  in  which  it  was  used.  The  n.t.,  word  of  God  though  it 
might  be,  was  not  acceptable  as  a  linguistic  model  to  these  new 
Christians.  The  church  historian  Socrates,  writing  of  the  emperor 
Julian’s  attempt  to  prevent  Christians  from  teaching  in  schools, 
remarks  that  Holy  Writ  teaches  us  marvellous  and  divine 
doctrines,  but  does  not  teach  us  the  art  of  literature  so  that  we  may 
answer  those  who  attack  the  truth  {Hist.  Eccles.  3.16).  The  great 


”Cf.  Ljungvik  (1926);  Ghedini  (1937). 
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fourth-century  fathers,  most  of  them  members  of  the  upper  classes 
who  had  received  a  traditional  education,  like  Basil,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  John  Chrysostom,  all  unhesitatingly  rejected  the 
spoken  language  of  their  time  as  a  vehicle  for  writing  and 
preaching,  and  chose  the  archaising  literary  language  which  was 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  educated  classes.*®  There  is  a  story  that  a 
woman  once  interrupted  one  of  John  Chrysostom’s  sermons  to 
complain  that  she  could  not  understand  half  of  what  he  was 
saying,  so  remote  was  his  language  from  that  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  preacher  obligingly  delivered  the  rest  of  his  sermon, 
we  are  told,  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  he  certainly  never  wrote  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.*^  These  writers  dealt  with  the  charismatic 
prestige  of  the  n.t.  and  the  Septuagint  by  embodying  words  and 
expressions  from  these  texts  in  their  own  archaising  language  like 
technical  terms  or  quotations  from  a  foreign  tongue,  i.e.  at  a 
purely  lexical  level,  while  rejecting  the  morphological  and  syn¬ 
tactical  features  of  the  Greek  Bible. 

This  development  sealed  the  fate  of  spoken  Greek,  endowed  the 
purist  language  with  a  new  prestige,  and  perpetuated  the  diglossy 
introduced  by  schoolmasters  four  centuries  earlier.  The  language 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  became  that  of  almost  all  subsequent 
Greek  literature  for  a  thousand  years.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an 
undercurrent  of  writing  in  a  linguistic  form  making  greater  or 
lesser  concessions  to  spoken  Greek,  but  it  remained  a  humble 
undercurrent.  These  texts  were  often  of  provincial  and  even  rural 
origin,  and  so  less  exposed  to  the  social  and  cultural  pressures 
which  existed  in  the  great  cities.  They  were  mostly  written  by 
monks  -  often  the  only  literate  group  in  rural  society  -  but  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  they  were  written  for  monks.  Read  aloud  to 
laymen,  they  would  both  provide  spiritual  edification  and  depict 
an  ideal  human  type  readily  acceptable  by  humble  people.** 

THE  DECLINE  OF  ANCIENT  DIALECTS 

The  spread  of  the  Koine  caused  the  general  disappearance  of  the 
ancient  dialects,  and  the  new  dialects  which  begin  to  appear  in 

’^Fabricius  (1962),  (1967). 

’^The  story  is  told  by  F.  W.  A.  Mullach,  Grammalik  der  griechischen 
Vutgdrsprache  in  hislorischer  Eniwicklung,  Berlin,  1856,  68-9.  Mullach  cites  no 
source.  The  same  story  appears  in  Cosmas  Vestitor’s  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
(F.  Halkin,  Douze  recits  byzantins  sur  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,  Brussels,  1977, 433)  a 
text  which  was  still  unpublished  when  Mullach  wrote. 

”Cf.  Browning  (1981). 
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the  late  middle  ages  are  all  developments  of  Koine  Greek,  occa¬ 
sionally  with  certain  residual  influences  from  the  ancient  dialects 
(cf.  chapter  7).  The  detailed  history  of  the  decline  of  the  dialects 
cannot  be  traced.  Our  principal  source  of  information  is  inscrip¬ 
tions.  These  usually  have  something  of  an  official  character,  and 
they  are  essentially  the  products  of  urban  society  -  peasants  do  not 
set  up  inscribed  slabs  of  stone.  For  what  it  is  worth,  the  picture 
which  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  inscriptions  is  this.^’ 

Ionic,  being  closely  akin  to  Attic  and  under  strong  Attic 
influence  from  the  mid  fifth  century,  was  the  first  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  Attic  and  the  Attic-based  Koine.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Attic  forms  are  common  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Cyclades,  and 
Euboea,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  first 
century  b.c.  their  inscriptions  are  all  in  Koine.  The  Aeolic- 
speaking  communities  held  dut  longer.  The  inscriptions  of 
Pergamum  are  written  in  Koine  from  the  third  century,  but  dialect 
continued  to  appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  Lesbos  until  the  first 
century  b.c.;  Thessalian,  Boeotian  and  North-West  Greek  did  not 
last  quite  so  long.  The  revival  of  the  Lesbian  dialect  in  certain 
inscriptions  in  the  second  century  a.d.  is  a  piece  of  antiquarianism, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spoken  tongue.  Doric  was  most 
tenacious  of  all;  especially  in  the  Peloponnese  and  in  Rhodes.  In 
the  late  third  and  early  second  centuries  b.c.  the  local  dialects  of 
the  Peloponnese  were  replaced  in  official  inscriptions  by  the  Doric 
Koine  of  the  Achaean  League,  which  in  its  turn  was  replaced  by 
common  Hellenistic  Koine  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean 
League  by  the  Romans  in  146.  In  Rhodes,  which  was  never 
humiliated  by  the  Romans,  many  inscriptions  are  still  in  more  or 
less  consistent  dialect  in  the  first  century  a.d. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  of  inscriptions.  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  local  dialects  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the 
countryside,  albeit  in  an  impure  form,  long  after  they  had  lost 
prestige  among  the  urban  upper  classes  and  ceased  to  be  used 
in  inscriptions.  The  scanty  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  sup¬ 
ports  the  view  that  in  some  areas  a  form  of  speech  recognisable  as 
Doric  persisted  into  the  second  century  a.d.  Suetonius  {Tib.  56) 
indicates  that  Doric  of  a  sort  was  generally  spoken  in  Rhodes 
in  the  early  first  century.  Strabo  (8.1.2)  states  that  all  the 
Peloponnesian  communities  spoke  Doric  at  the  end  of  the  first 

”Cf.  Wahnnann  (1907);  Debrunner-Scherer  (1969)  32-66. 
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century  b.c.  And  Strabo  is  only  interested  in  cities,  not  in  the 
countryside.  Dio  Chrysostom  {Or.  1.54)  met  an  old  woman  in  the 
Peloponnese  who  addressed  him  in  Doric,  about  a.d.  100.  And 
Pausanias  (4.27.11)  tells  us  that  the  Messenians  in  his  day  -  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  -  stilt  preserved  their  dialect. 

It  seems  likely,  then,  that  in  Old  Greece,  and  particularly  in  the 
less  accessible  regions  of  the  Peloponnese,  dialect  speech,  or  a  form 
of  Koine  heavily  coloured  by  dialect  features,  persisted  for  several 
centuries  into  the  Christian  era.  This  explains  the  Doric  features 
found  in  certain  modern  Greek  dialects,  particularly  the  highly 
aberrant  Tsakonian  and  South  Italian  dialects,  which  seem  to  have 
separated  off  from  common  Greek  some  time  in  the  dark  ages. 
Similar  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  may 
explain  the  phonetic  developments  found  in  the  modern  Asia 
Minor  dialects.  On  these  matters  cf.  pp.  124  -5  below. 


3  The  Greek  language  in  the  early  middle 
ages  (6th  century- 1 100) 


In  634  the  city  of  Bostra,  capital  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  fell  to 
the  Arabs  under  Omar.  Cities  on  the  desert  fringe  had  been  raided 
before.  But  this  was  no  raid.  A  great  Byzantine  army  was  defeated 
on  the  river  Yarmuk  in  Palestine  on  20  August  636,  which  put  the 
whole  of  Syria  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arabs.  Damascus  fell  at  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  and  by  638  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  both 
captured.  In  639  Byzantine  Mesopotamia  fell  to  the  invaders.  In 
641  began  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  granary  of  the  empire,  and 
Alexandria  was  taken  in  646.  In  the  meantime  the  Arabs  had 
already  occupied  Cyrenaica  ancl  Tripolitania,  and  were  thrusting 
deep  into  Asia  Minor.  By  654  the  Arabs  possessed  a  fleet  capable 
of  conducting  a  devastating  raid  on  Rhodes.  In  spite  of  some 
successful  resistance  by  Constans  II  (641-668)  and  Constantine 
IV  (668-685),  and  a  peace  treaty  between  Arabs  and  Byzantines 
in  659,  Arab  pressure  continued.  Annual  Arab  expeditions  into 
Asia  Minor  recommenced  in  663,  and  often  penetrated  as  far 
as  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  opposite  Constantinople. 
Meanwhile  their  fleet  attacked  and  occupied  Rhodes,  Cos  and 
Chios,  and  established  in  Cyprus  a  kind  of  condominium  with  the 
Byzantines,  which  enabled  the  island  to  remain  neutral  until  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  was  brought  once  again  under  Byzantine 
control.  In  670  Cyzicus,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  was  taken,  and  in 
672  Smyrna  fell.  In  674  the  Arab  fleet  appeared  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  linked  up  with  the  army  which  had  marched 
across  Asia  Minor,  and  began  a  siege  which  was  not  raised  until 
678.' 

At  the  same  time  there  were  great  losses  of  territory  and  move¬ 
ments  of  population  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  In  568  the  Lombards  burst  into  Italy,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  peninsula  had  become  a  mosaic  of  Lombard  duchies  and 
Byzantine  territory.  The  Exarchate  of  Italy,  centred  on  Ravenna, 

'  On  the  chronology  of  the  Arab  conquests  and  the  subsequent  Arab  campaigns 
against  Byzantium,  which  is  not  always  clear,  cf.  Stratos  (1972),  particularly  53-4, 
61,  75,  77,  82,  108;  (1975)  17-56;  Lilie(1976)  57-142. 
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remained  in  Byzantine  hands  until  752.  The  Byzantine  possessions 
in  southern  Italy,  which  included  Rome,  gained  more  and  more  de 
facto  independence  as  the  Byzantines,  preoccupied  with  the 
struggle  against  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgars  and  Slavs,  proved 
unable  to  defend  them  against  Lombard  aggression.  In  585  the 
Byzantine  province  of  Spain  was  recaptured  by  the  Visigoths. 
Slavonic  peoples  from  north  of  the  Danube  began  pressing  south 
into  the  Balkan  peninsula  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  By 
about  580  they  were  settling  in  Moesia  (present-day  Bulgaria)  and 
laying  waste  great  areas  of  Greece,  and  a  year  or  two  later  they 
began  to  settle  in  large  numbers  there  too.  Their  military  effective¬ 
ness  was  increased  when  many  of  their  tribes  became  subject  to  the 
Avars  of  Pannonia.  Thessalonica  was  besieged  for  the  first  time  in 
584.  By  the  later  580s  the  Slavs  were  in  the  Peloponnese.  A  mosaic 
of  little  Slavonic  principalities  covered  a  large  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  Byzantine  control  was  limited  to  a  number  of 
coastal  cities  and  strong  points,  and  to  the  sea:  though  even  there 
they  could  not  prevent  Slavonic  expeditions  against  the  Cyclades, 
Crete,  and  Southern  Italy  in  the  early  seventh  century.^  By  the  end 
of  the  century  a  new  power,  that  of  the  Bulgars,  had  established 
itself  in  the  north-east  Balkans,  and  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century  succeeded  in  unifying  under  Bulgar  rule  most  of  the 
Slavonic  tribes,  apart  from  those  in  Thrace  and  peninsular  Greece. 
As  early  as  68 1  the  Byzantines  were  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  Bulgars  which  was  greatly  to  their  long-term 
disadvantage. 

During  this  period  of  struggle  for  existence,  which  continued 
until  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  there  were  many 
movements  of  population,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  limited 
and  scanty.^  Sweeping  administrative  changes  put  an  end  to  the 
separation  of  civil  and  military  power  and  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
cities:  in  any  case  many  cities  sank  to  the  level  of  agricultural 
villages.  Schools  were  fewer,  the  level  of  education  lower.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  Iconoclast  movement  divided  the  empire 
on  a  theological  issue  which  had  important  political  and  social 
overtones.  This  was  a  period  during  which  we  might  expect  far- 
reaching  changes  to  take  place  in  the  Greek  language.  Unfortu- 

^  On  the  many  problems  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  Slavs  in  Greece  cf. 
Weithmann  (1978);  Popovic  (1980). 

’Charanis  (1959). 
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nately,  we  have  scarcely  any  direct  evidence.  Papyri  in  Greek 
become  less  common  in  the  seventh  century,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  they  peter  out;  in  any  case  the  mass  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  of  Egypt  had  never  been  Greek-speaking,  or  at  any  rate  had 
not  spoken  Greek  as  its  first  language.  Inscriptions  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  such  as  exist  are  jejune  epitaphs  containing  little  but 
proper  names:  to  this  there  is  one  important  group  of  exceptions 
(see  below).  Little  literature  was  produced  during  the  ‘dark  age’  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  less  has  survived.  We  are 
very  much  worse  placed  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  Greek 
language  than  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  the  period  of  political  breakdown  and 
demographic  change  is  not  considered  on  its  own,  but  as  a  part  of  a 
longer  period,  during  the  second  half  of  which  we  are  better  off  for 
evidence.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  changes 
which  are  first  attested  in  the  second  half  of  the  period  probably 
occurred  during  its  turbulent  first  half. 

Our  knowledge  of  Greek  during  the  period  600-1100  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  literary  texts.  Those  composed  in  the  purist 
literary  language  tell  us  nothing  that  we  wish  to  know,  except  in  so 
far  as  occasionally  they  embody  a  quotation  of  informal,  living 
speech.  There  are  however,  as  there  were  in  the  previous  period,  a 
certain  number  of  sub-literary  texts  representing  an  uneasy  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  purist  ideal  and  the  speech  of  the  people.  These 
include  chronicles;  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  composed  shortly  after 
628,  the  Breviarium  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus  of  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Chronography  of  Theophanes,  composed  be¬ 
tween  810  and  814,  the  Chronicle  of  George  the  Monk,  written 
about  867;  saints’  lives  and  other  religious  texts,  such  as  the  Life  of 
St  John  the  Almsgiver  by  Leontios  of  Neapolis  c.  630,  the  Life  of  St 
Philaretos  c.  800,  certain  of  the  works  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogenitus  (912-959)  which  are  written  in  ‘vulgar’  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the  period  under  review  there  is  as  yet  no  poetry  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  none  was  thought  worthy 
of  being  copied  and  preserved.  But  we  do  have  the  texts  of  some 
of  the  rhythmical  acclamations  with  which  the  people  greeted  - 
not  always  in  the  friendliest  of  tones  -  the  emperor  on  formal 
occasions,  in  particular  in  the  Hippodrome:  these  are  couched  in 
the  spoken  tongue.*  Little  in  the  way  of  grammatical  literature 


*Maas(1912). 
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survives,  and  such  as  does  survive  does  not  as  a  rule  refer  to  the 
spoken  language.  An  important  group  of  inscriptions  are  the  so- 
called  Protobulgarian  Inscriptions.  These  are  inscriptions  in 
Greek  set  up  in  their  territory  by  the  Khans  of  Bulgaria  or  by  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Bulgarian  state.  Though  written  in  Greek  -  the 
Turkic  language  of  the  Bulgars  appears  only  in  one  or  two 
inscriptions,  written  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  language 
of  their  Slavonic  subjects,  with  whom  they  in  the  course  of  time 
merged,  had  to  wait  until  the  mid-ninth  century  for  an  alphabet  - 
these  inscriptions  are  composed  by  men  who  had  little  or  no 
contact  with  the  literary  tradition,  and  who  wrote  more  or 
less  as  they  spoke.  They  may  have  been  Greek  prisoners;  more 
probably  they  were  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  the  territories 
conquered  by  the  Bulgars.  Like  all  documents  produced  by  the 
semi-literate,  the  inscriptions  have  to  be  used  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Yet  they  are  a  valuable  testimony  to  spoken  Greek  of 
their  time.* 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  phonology  and  morphology  of 
spoken  Greek  by  the  many  loan-words  in  other  languages,  such 
as  Arabic,  Syriac,  Latin,  Old  Slavonic,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
medieval  Hebrew,  and  the  less  numerous  loan-words  from  these 
languages  in  Greek.  For  instance  the  Slavonic  proper  name  Curila 
from  KopiXXoq  confirms  the  hypothesis,  made  on  other  grounds, 
that  as  late  as  the  ninth  century  upsilon  was  still  ii  and  had  not 
become  i.  But  in  the  main  these  loan-words  throw  light  on  the 
development  of  the  borrowing  languages  rather  than  on  that  of 
Greek. 

In  the  sphere  of  phonology  there  was  little  change  from  the  end 
of  the  previous  period.  The  six-vowel  system,  with  u,  was  simpli¬ 
fied  to  a  triangular  five-vowel  system 

i  u 
e  o 
a 

when  ii  became  i.  This  pronunciation  probably  began  in  the  late 
Roman  empire.  But  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  Georgian  trans- 


’  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  by  Besevliev  (1963)  in  which  the  editor  discusses  at 
length  the  evidence  which  they  afford  for  the  Greek  language,  and  gives  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  earlier  works.  A  further  inscription  is  published  by 
Besevliev  (1971).  Useful  surveys  are  provided  by  Besevliev  (1970),  (1981). 
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literations  of  Greek  names  and  other  words  consistently  represent 
V,  01  by  a  different  vowel  from  that  used  to  represent  i,  tj,  ei^  and  it 
was  still  possible  to  make  fun  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  by 
suggesting  that  he  confused  the  two  vowels.  The  implication  is  that 
the  confusion  was,  in  Constantinople  at  any  rate,  a  mark  of  vulgar 
speech,  whereas  men  of  education  still  strove  to  keep  the  vowels 
distinct,  much  as  in  France  today  it  is  only  by  a  conscious  effort 
that  men  of  education  keep  distinct  the  nasalised  vowels  of  brun 
and  brin,  confused  in  everyday  speech.  Two  developments  in  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants  which  occur  frequently  but  sporadi¬ 
cally  in  papyri  from  Egypt  became  general  in  the  period  under 
review,  and  are  reflected  in  literary  texts.  The  first  is  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  double  consonants,  the  second  the  loss  of  final  -v  except 
before  a  following  vowel.  Some  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Greek 
preserve  double  consonants  and  final  -v.  So  the  change,  radiating 
from  an  influential  centre,  perhaps  Constantinople,  never  spread 
over  the  whole  Greek-speaking  world,  and  only  its  beginnings  fall 
within  this  period. 

At  some  time  in  the  early  middle  ages  a  phonological  change  took 
pface,  many  of  whose  effects  were  masked  by  analogical  influences. 
Pretonic  initial  vowels  with  the  exception  of  a-  disappeared.  Thus: 


oant^xiov 

> 

amri  ‘house’ 

tj/iepa 

> 

pepa  ‘day’ 

ooSev 

> 

<5cv  ‘not” 

EpCOTW 

> 

pcorcb  ‘ask‘ 

dXlyoq 

> 

Xiyoc  ‘little’ 

EVpioKO) 

> 

PpiaKoo  ‘find’ 

vy/tjXdq 

> 

[ptjXot;  ‘high’ 

oy/ipiov 

> 

ij/ipi  ‘fish’ 

(boav 

> 

aiv  ‘as’ 

EKfiaivo} 

> 

Pyxxivw  ‘come  out’ 

xiytSiov 

etc. 

> 

yidi  ‘goat’ 

These  were  probably  at  first  allegro-forms,  characteristic  of 
rapid  or  informal  speech,  and  coexisted  with  the  full  forms.  The 
analogy  of  forms  in  which  the  initial  vowel  was  accented,  and 
above  all  the  influence  of  the  learned  language,  caused  the  vowel  to 

‘Cf,  Macharadze  (1980). 

’The  earliest  example  of  dev  ‘not’  is  probably  in  POxy  1874.13,  in  the  sixth 
century. 
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be  restored  in  a  great  many  cases.  Thus  eXEvOepia  ‘freedom’  exists 
today  side  by  side  with  XEurepii,  and  'EXXida  ‘Greece’  keeps  its 
initial  vowel  under  the  influence  of  ‘Greek’.  Among  the 

effects  of  this  aphaeresis  of  pretonic  initial  vowels  are: 

(1)  The  development  of  the  enclitic  third  person  pronouns  rov, 
Ttjv,  TO,  Tov,  ztjq,  xooq,  tag,  ttov  from  amov,  amrjv  etc.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  form  ardv  occurs  in  papyri  of  late  antiquity  and  survives 
in  some  Modern  Greek  dialects.®  In  origin  these  forms  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  definite  article. 

(2)  The  disappearance  of  the  temporal  augment,  except  when 
accented.  Thus  we  have  etpepa,  eSwaa,  but  (pepOrjKct,  dtbOrfKa.  In 
some  dialects  it  has  been  restored  analogically. 

(3)  The  development  of  the  demotic  forms  atov,  ottjv,  ato, 
atovg  etc.  from  sig  tov,  eig  ttjv  etc. 

(4)  The  development  of  certain  new  demotic  verbal  prefixes. 

Thus  E^vnvo}  >  ^onv<5  ‘waken’,  l^ihxPa.  >  ‘took  out’, 

E^eKoy/a  >  ^sKoy/a  ‘cut  out’,  whence  ^EKo/ko.  From  such  forms 
as  these  the  new  verbal  prefix  ^8-  was  abstracted.  Similarly  the 
compound  prefix  e’c^ava-  >  ^ava-.  ipPaivco  >  pnaivto  ‘enter’, 
ekSovco  >  ySvvw  ‘undress’. 

This  process  of  aphaeresis  is  found  in  all  Greek  dialects  today, 
including  those  of  southern  Italy,  where  we  have  kuo  (dKovco 
‘hear’),  gro  {vypdg  ‘wet’),  kodespina  {oiKodEanoivct  ‘mistress  of  the 
house’),  steo  {datiov  ‘bone’)  etc.  But  in  none  did  it  proceed  un¬ 
hindered  by  the  influences  of  analogy  and  of  the  purist  tongue. 

In  the  domain  of  morphology  a  number  of  changes  can  be 
traced,  though  none  can  be  dated  with  precision.  In  any  case  dates 
are  meaningless  in  such  matters,  since  old  and  new  patterns  coexist 
for  a  long  time  in  the  speech  habits  of  a  community.  In  the  noun, 
the  dative  case  forms  passed  out  of  living  use  finally,  surviving  only 
in  lexicalised  cliches  such  as  5b^a  tcp  Oew  ‘thank  God’.  Any 
written  text  may  still  contain  datives,  although  alternative  forms 
of  expression  were  available  for  every  usage  of  the  dative. 

A  wide-ranging  rearrangement  of  noun  paradigms  took  place, 
in  which  the  distinction  between  vocalic  and  consonantal  stems, 
still  in  full  force  in  late  Koine  Greek,  was  surmounted.’  A  complex 

"Cf.  Gignac(l981)227. 

’The  distinction  between  nouns  in  -a  (-rf)  and  those  in  S.  had  begun  to  break 
down  in  late  antiquity,  but  was  not  fully  given  up  until  the  early  middle  ages.  Cf. 
Gignac  (1981)  4-11. 
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interplay  of  analogies  was  involved,  but  the  course  of  events  can  be 
summarised  thus:  vowel-stem  substantives,  which  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  now  made  use  of  the  distinction  -f ,  -v,  -0  in  the  singular: 
masculines  had  nominative  in  -c;,  accusative  in  -v,  and  genitive  in 
-0,  e.g.  Adyo-g,  X6yo-v,  Xdyov,  vavxtjq,  vavrtjv,  vaoxtj  ‘sailor’. 
Feminines  had  nominative  in  -0,  accusative  in  -v,  and  genitive  in 
-g,  e.g.  vx>fx<f>rjv,  ‘bride’,  j^cbpot,  ;fa)pav,  ‘land’. 

Side  by  side  with  these  there  existed  a  number  of  consonantal 
stems  with  a  different  pattern,  e.g.  naxfip,  notxepa,  notxpdg  ‘father’, 
pf]xrip,  ptjxEptx,  prjxpoQ  ‘mother’,  tjrvXoL^,  ^vXolko.,  ^vXa.KO<;  ‘guard’, 
'EXXolq,  ’EXXji6aL,  EXXASoq  ‘Greece’. 

Since  the  common  feature  of  all  the  vowel-stem  nouns  was  that 
their  accusative  singular  ended  in  -v,  -v  was  added  to  the  accusative 
singular  of  the  consonant-stem  nouns,  giving  the  forms  nctxepav, 
ptixepctv,  ^ohxKixv,  'f/lAocJav.'®  Around  this  new  accusative  singu¬ 
lar  a  new  paradigm  was  constructed  after  the  model  of  the  vowel- 
stem  nouns,  thus  from  acc.  naxspav  was  formed  nom.  mxipai;  and 
gen.  naxepa,  from  acc.  ptixipotv  was  formed  nom.  ptfxepoi  and  gen. 
ptjxepdg;  similarly  the  paradigms  t^vXoLKOtg,  ^vXaxtxv,  ^vXolkol,  and 
EXXdSoL,  EXXo-Solv,  ’EXXjxdctt;  were  formed.  This  new  pattern 
enabled  the  singular  forms  of  the  vast  majority  of  Greek  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns  to  be  formed  in  accordance  with  two  simple 
paradigms. 

Neuter  substantives  still  followed  a  series  of  patterns  of  their 
own,  with  only  two  forms.  Incidentally  one  of  the  effects  of  the  new 
rearrangement  of  substantives  was  to  isolate  feminines  in  -og. 
Many  of  them  simply  became  masculine  or  neuter.  Thus  we  find  d 
Pixog  ‘bush’,  6  nXixavog  ‘plane-tree’,  6  y/fi<^og  ‘pebble,  vote’,  6 
appog  ‘sand’,  xd  piaavo  ‘torture’  etc.  Others  were  replaced  by 
feminine  forms  in  -rj  or  -a,  thus  fj  daPdXrj  ‘soot’,  7  Eopot,  occa¬ 
sionally  7  ntxpOEvoL,  7  TtapOevt]  ‘maiden’.  Others  were  replaced  by 
neuter  diminutive  forms,  e.g.  (xd  dpneXi  ‘vine’,  to  potPSi  ‘rod’; 
others  again  by  synonyms,  e.g.  7  dSdg  ‘road’  by  d  dpdpog.  The 
fluctuation  in  gender  of  these  words  is  already  evident  in  papyri  of 
the  Roman  period."  A  few  formed  a  rather  labile  group  of 
feminines  in  -o  or  -ov,  e.g.  we  find  7  ippo  etc. 


'“Third  declension  accusative  singulars  in  -av  are  frequent  in  papyri  of  the 
Roman  period  both  before  initial  vowel  and  before  initial  consonant  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  word.  Cf.  Gignac  (1981)  45-6. 

"Cf.Gignac  (1981)  39-41. 
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The  plural  of  substantives  presented  different  problems.  It  did 
not  necessarily  mark  gender,  as  did  the  singular.  And  the  con¬ 
sonant  stem  nominative  ending  had  from  the  Koine  period  been 
invading  the  masculine  and  feminine  o-stems.  Thus  ydipEQ  re¬ 
placed  vavreq  replaced  vocvzai.  The  reason  is  firstly  phonetic, 
resulting  from  the  monophthongisation  of  a/  to  e,  and  secondly 
structural:  the  parallelism  ofxfopat  (pronounced  x^pe)’.  /copa?  and 
prjTepEq;  prjzEpcig  led  to  the  substitution  of  /mpeg  for  x<5pixi.  Thus 
a-stem  nouns  and  consonant  stem  nouns  agreed  in  the  paradigm 
-£?,  -ag,  -cov  (-oiv)  in  the  plural.  Only  the  r»-stem  nouns  maintained 
a  distinct  paradigm  in  -ot,  -ovq,  -o)v.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  the 
sense  of  distinction  between  nouns  with  a  vocalic  and  those  with  a 
consonantal  stem  led  to  the  extension  of  certain  consonant  stem 
plural  endings  to  other  consonant  stems  and  to  vowel  stems.  In 
particular  the  endings  -iSEq,  -aSag,  -ddcav  and  -iSeq,  -iSag,  -iSzov 
abstracted  from  substantives  such  as  (fmyiQ,  (pvyiSEg  ‘exile’; 
SaKzoXig,  SoLKZvXidsg  ‘ring’  became  extended  to  a  greater  variety  of 
other  substantives,  replacing  the  plural  endings  -Eg,  -ag,  -cov. 
Parisyllabic  and  imparisyllabic  plurals  often  exist  side  by  side. 
Only  masculine  o-  stems  never  have  imparisyllabic  plurals,  e- 
stems  and  w-  stems  always  have  them  in  modern  Greek,  and 
probably  this  characteristic  dates  from  the  rearrangement  of  noun 
paradigms  in  the  early  middle  ages.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
imparisyllabic  pattern  was  that  it  preserved  the  vowel  of  the 
singular  stem,  which  would  otherwise  have  vanished  in  the  plural, 
since  plurals  -  other  than  those  of  o-  stems  -  were  now  formed  with 
consonantal  stems  and  vocalic  terminations,  nazEp-Eg,  noLZEp-xg, 
nxzip-wv  as  opposed  to  singular  nazipa-g,  -v,  -0.  This  no  doubt 
explains  why  Ka<f>BdEg  ‘coffee’  and  nxnnovdEg  ‘grandfather’  are  the 
only  plural  forms  found  today  from  Katfrsg  and  nxnnoog;  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  preserve  the  distinctive  vowels 
in  the  plural.  A  result  of  this  remodelling  of  the  nominal  declen¬ 
sions  is  that  -  o-  stems  apart  -  singular  and  plural  of  a  Greek  noun 
no  longer  had  the  same  stem,  and  hence  there  was  no  necessary 
one-to-one  correlation  between  them.'^ 

In  the  definite  article  there  is  probably  one  morphological 
change  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  period  under  discussion, 


”On  the  remodelling  of  the  noun  paradigm  cf.,  in  addition  to  the  materia!  in 
Dieterich  (1898)  149-74  and  Jannaris  (1897)  101-36,  also  Seiler  (1958a),  Ruge 
(1969).  On  the  imparisyllabic  nominal  paradigm  cf.  in  particular  Ruge(l  969)  51  -4. 
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although  it  is  not  directly  attested  during  this  period.  Sporadic 
examples  occur,  however,  in  earlier  papyri,  and  when  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  once  again  have  extensive  demotic  texts  we  find 
it  completed.  It  is  the  substitution  of  oi  for  at  in  the  nominative 
plural  feminine.  It  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of 
the  plural  forms  of  nouns  which  were  largely  common  to  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  Greek  of  Bova  in 
Calabria  the  originally  feminine  form  a/ has  been  extended  to  the 
masculine  article.  The  dative  forms  of  the  article,  singular  and 
plural,  naturally  passed  out  of  living  use  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  dative  case  as  a  morphological  and  syntactical  category. 

The  series  of  demonstrative  pronouns  was  slightly  remodelled. 
o<5e  is  rare  in  vulgar  Koine  texts  -  in  the  New  Testament  it  hardly 
occurs  except  in  the  form  rdSE  -  and  passed  out  of  use  in  the  period 
under  review.  Its  place  was  taken  by  avrog,  which  ceased  to  be  used 
in  the  meaning  ‘self’,  being  replaced  by  iSwg^^.  o5rog  remained  in 
use,  but  its  paradigm  was  simplified,  the  stem  tovz-  being  used 
throughout,  giving  rovrog,  toottj,  rovro  etc.  SKeivog  remained  in 
use,  though  less  frequent  than  in  earlier  periods.  On  the  analogy  of 
iKetvog  sometimes  find  irovrog. 

The  relative  pronoun  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  viable 
new  forms  were  not  established  until  the  following  period.  6g,  fj,  6 
is  still  found.  But  these  forms  lacked  body  and  were  liable  to 
vanish  after  a  preceding  vocalic  ending  or  before  a  following 
initial  vowel.  They  are  more  often  replaced  by  one  of  the 
following: 


(1)  oaxig,  fjzig,  ozt,  originally  an  indefinite  relative  pronoun, 
‘whoever’;  but  the  confusion  begins  in  classical  times.'* 

(2)  zig,  zi.  The  use  of  interrogative  pronouns  as  relatives  is 
common  in  many  languages. 

(3)  Tov,  t;7v,  zo  etc.  This  is  very  common  in  the  accusative  and 
genitive;  cases  of  6,  tj,  zo  in  the  nominative  are  rare.  Examples  of 
this  use  of  forms,  identical  with  those  of  the  definite  article,  appear 
in  early  Hellenistic  times,  and  are  common  in  the  later  Koine,  e.g. 
zd  PoviSioL  zd  sMPoLze  ‘the  oxen  which  you  got’,  eig  zdv  zonov  zdv 
6  0sdg  as  sSzokev  ‘in  the  place  which  God  gave  you’,  ekeivo  zd 

'  ’  A  parallel  is  offered  by  the  development  of  ipse  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  in 
the  Romance  languages,  e.g.  Italian  esso,  Spanish  eso. 

'*Cr.  Schwyzer  and  Debrunner  (1950)  643. 
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E^xxya/isv  ‘that  which  we  ate”*.  In  the  period  under  review  it  was 
the  commonest  form  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and  remained  in 
living  use  until  the  sixteenth  century,  though  to  an  ever  growing 
extent  replaced  by  onoo,  onov,  no6  and  onoioQ. 

The  system  of  the  personal  pronouns  was  extensively  remodel¬ 
led,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  details  of  the 
process.  Side  by  side  with  the  emphatic  forms  E^lF.,  sfiou,  new  forms 
EOE,  Eaov  were  created  by  analogy.  A  new  second  person  plural 
EtTEiq,  Eoaq,  Eatbv  was  created  on  the  analogy  of  eoe  etc.  and  is  first 
attested  in  the  seventh  century.  In  due  course  tjfiEiQ  and  ofisiq 
became  homophonous,  but  vueiq  had  already  been  replaced  in 
spoken  Greek  by  the  new  forms  before  this  occurred.  After  the 
period  under  review  this  process  of  remodelling  was  completed  by 
the  replacement  of  tlnEiq,  tjfiig,  tjfiwv  by  EfiEii;,  ifiig,  Eficov  on  the 
analogy  of  the  singular.  *  *  At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  emphatic  forms  with  a  vocalic  prefix  and  enclitic 
forms  without  it  was  carried  through,  resulting  in  the  following 
paradigm  in  the  first  and  second  persons: 


iyd} 

E/iElQ 

ijuac;  s/ta?  naq 

EflOV  flOV 

ijncov  ificov  (//tuv) 

iav 

EOEig  OEiq 

EOE  (TE 

iaag  crdtc 

icTov  aov 

iacov  (acov) 

The  forms  in  brackets  are  rare  or  doubtful;  the  enclitic  form  of 
the  accusative  seems  even  at  this  period  to  have  been  used  for  the 
genitive.  The  third  person  pronoun  avroi;,  originally  an  anaphoric 
pronoun,  was  drawn  into  the  system  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
and  provided  with  similar  enclitic  forms,  thus: 


aVTOQ 

avxri 

adxd 

ocoTov  rov 

avx^v  xrjv 

OLVXd  XO 

aorov  Tov 

avxifq  xrjq 

aoxov  xov 

avxoi 

oLVxsq 

auxi 

avTovg  Tovg 

adxdg  xaq 

xvxdc  XX 

aVTCOV  TCOV 

avxcov  xcov 

xvxdiv  xcov 

’’For  examples  in  late  Roman  papyri cf.  Gignac  (1981)  179. 
“Cf.  Gignac(1981)  165. 
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A  further  change,  the  details  of  which  are  even  less  clear, 
affected  the  emphatic  forms  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singu¬ 
lar.  sfis  and  eae  acquired  a  final  -v,  presumably  on  the  analogy  of 
demonstrative  and  other  pronouns,  e/iev  occurs  in  papyri  of  the 
second  century,  ioev  apparently  not  until  the  fifth,  though  aev  is 
common  from  the  third  century:  but  these  forms  hardly  occur  in 
literary  Koine.  The  next  step  was  to  ‘normalise’  the  accusative 
forms  i/iev  and  mev,  which  are  isolated,  by  treating  them  as 
consonantal  noun  stems,  and  attaching  the  accusative  termination 
-av  to  them,  giving  sfievav  and  iaevav.  ifievotv  is  first  attested  in  the 
fourth  century;  and  when  in  the  twelfth  century  demotic  texts  are 
once  again  available,  F.fihoLV  and  sasvav  are  the  regular  emphatic 
forms.  So  the  change  outlined  above  presumably  took  place 
during  the  period  under  discussion. '  ’ 

In  the  domain  of  the  verb  the  non-personal  forms,  infinitive  and 
participle,  remained  in  use  throughout  the  period  under  review;  in 
the  chronicles  infinitives  were  used  in  final-consecutive  sense,  as 
object  of  a  great  variety  of  verbs,  and  as  substantives  with  the 
article,'  while  participles  were  in  the  main  used  circumstantially. 
Both  are  vtry  frequent  in  the  Chronography  of  Theophanes,  who 
can  write  such  a  sentence  as  yvdvteg  Se  oi  ‘Pcopawi  rtjv  e^oSov  rov 
I(xpPapa(d  eii;  Sediav  irpdntjaav,  Kai  Tof?  noai  too  PaaiXscoq 
npoainsaov  SaKpvai  pemvoodvreg  Sid  rtfv  KoiKtog  yevopevtjv  adrcov 
noipoLKopv,  yvdvxsg  olov  k(xk<5v  iari  dovXcav  pij  bikeiv  roTg  rod 
Seandxov  PovXevpaai  ‘The  Romans,  learning  of  the  approach  of 
Sarbarazas,  turned  craven,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  in 
tears,  repenting  of  their  ill-conceived  disobedience,  knowing  that  it 
is  the  mark  of  bad  servants  not  to  give  way  to  the  designs  of  their 
master.’  This  is  far  from  spoken  Greek;  and  each  of  the  participles 
and  infinitives  in  this  passage  could  readily  be  replaced  by  a 
construction  with  a  finite  verb  form  yvovxeg  -*■  oxav  eyvcooav, 
pexavooovxsg  ->  koiI pExev6t](T<xv,yevopevrjv  fjxtg  iysvExo,  yvdvxEg 

Sioxi  syvcoaixv,  eikeiv  iva  eIkovoi. 

So  both  infinitive  and  participle  were  by  this  time,  if  not  earlier, 
in  process  of  desystematisation.  The  infinitive  certainly  survived  in 
living,  though  restricted,  use  after  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
indeed  still  survives  in  a  fossilised  form  in  certain  modern  Greek 

'  ’  On  the  development  of  the  personal  pronouns  cf.,  in  addition  to  Dieterich 
(1898)  189-92  and  Jannaris  (1897)  347,  the  interesting  but  not  always  entirely 
convincing  reconstruction  of  their  history  in  the  light  of  structural  linguistics  by 
Dressier  (1966). 
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periphrastic  forms.'®  The  position  of  the  participle  was  already 
much  weakened.  The  majority  of  participles,  even  in  Theophanes’ 
Chronography,  are  circumstantial  participles,  adverbial  in  func¬ 
tion,  playing  exactly  the  same  role  in  the  sentence  as  the  modern 
Greek  indeclinable  gerund  in  -ovmg  which  is  the  continuation  of 
the  earlier  active  participles.  Moreover  we  find  frequent  confusion 
between  tenses  of  the  active  participle,  between  genders,  and 
between  cases,  e.g.  rdv  dvxTiAtfpovvm  roe  tottou  roe  epdv  ‘the  man 
who  will  take  my  place’  (  =  future)  Theophanes;  nXpOt]  cvppev- 
advTfov  Sovdpecov  ‘a  number  of  powers  coalescing’  Theophylact; 
nivzQjv  yovaiKCov  ‘of  all  women’,  Ada  Thomae\  to  naiSiov  ^cuvra 
‘the  child  alive’.  Vita  Epiphaniv,  ij  y/vxp  Po^  XeyovzoL  ‘the  soul  cries 
out  saying’.  Apocalypse  of  the  Virgin-,  ra  ptjOsv,  rmv  Sodev,  etc.  We 
also  find  participles  used  in  coordination  with  finite  verbs,  e.g. 
Se^ipsvoq  oJv  d  PctaiXcoQ  rd  ypdppctxct  noLpd  ’Ent^otviov  Koti enoitjoev 
Tonov  ToiouTov  ‘So  the  emperor,  receiving  the  letter  of  Epiphanios, 
and  made  the  following  order’.  By  the  end  of  the  period  under 
review  we  begin  to  find  an  indeclinable  form  in  -ovta  used  either 
adverbially  or  predicatively,  e.g.  ifpsTg  pXenovTcx  (a  document  from 
southern  Italy  dated  999),  eoiv  ^ixvcopev  KraraCvTouvra  Kai  ivoy- 
Xoona  (a  document  of  1034).  But  the  Prodromic  poems  still  use 
declined  active  participles.  The  passive  participles  in  -opevog  and 
-pevog,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  in  undiminished  use,  and  fully 
inflected.” 

Correspondingly  the  verbal  periphrases  involving  an  active  par¬ 
ticiple  listed  in  the  previous  chapter  become  less  frequent,  while 
the  periphrases  with  the  infinitive  remain  in  use.  The  commonest 
future  periphrasis  is  that  with  infinitive;  but  the  commonest 
expression  of  futurity  is  probably  the  present  indicative. 

The  vestiges  of  the  perfect  active  become  fused  with  the  aorist, 
giving  rise  to  the  frequent  aorists  in  -ra  found  in  all  dialects 
of  modern  Greek.  At  the  same  time  the  periphrastic  perfect  ac¬ 
tive  fi/coT  perfect  participle  passive,  and  its  passive  equivalent 
perfect  participle  passive,  become  firmly  established.  The 
verb  in  spoken  Greek  has  by  now  in  principle  two  themes,  which 
express  opposing  aspects  (continuous  and  momentary  actions)  in 
all  moods,  and  which  in  the  indicative  only  carry  an  additional 
distinction  of  time.  There  is  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  syllabic 


'  *  On  the  infinitive  and  its  substitutes  in  medieval  Greek  cf.  Joseph  (1978)  10-52. 
‘’On  the  development  of  the  participle  cf.  Mirambel  (1961a). 
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augment,  and  we  find  such  forms  as  napeiat/tepev,  emdeiKvvTO, 
eniaKonijatv^^  This  is  connected  with  the  tendency  to  eliminate 
pretonic  initial  vowels  (p.  57).  But  the  rule  of  modern  common 
demotic  by  which  the  augment  is  only  retained  when  accented 
is  a  much  later  development.  Modern  Greek  dialects  vary  very 
much  in  their  treatment  of  the  syllabic  augment.  The  temporal 
augment  is  generally  dropped,  the  initial  vowel  remaining  un¬ 
changed.  Occasional  temporal  augments  of  the  first  vowel  of 
compound  verbs,  e.g.  tjnotkriaE,  tjtftopt^ae,  are  indications  of  the 
failure  to  analyse  the  compound  verb  correctly.  Some  modern 
Greek  dialects  have  a  syllabic  augment  7-  even  in  unaccented 
position. 

Of  the  various  present-theme  suffixes  inherited  by  Greek  only  a 
few  remain  productive.  Apart  from  those  used  to  form  denomina¬ 
tive  verbs,  -/(co,  -dC<y,  -euw,  one  other  purely  verbal  suffix  spreads 
in  this  period  -  -vco.  We  find  such  forms  as  6ho)  for  deco,  tjrepvco  for 
t/tepoo,  xvvoo  for  /Jo).  Along  with  the  inherited  verbs  in  -va>  and  in 
-dvco  or  -aivco  these  form  a  substantial  group,  as  a  result  of  which 
a  suffixed  -v-  comes  to  be  one  of  the  main  marks  of  a  present  stem. 
It  begins  even  to  be  extended  to  the  verbs  with  final  accent  (the  old 
contract  verbs);  we  find  such  forms  as  Kepvcb  ‘mix’  (nepico),  nepvcd 
‘cross  over’  {nepdoo)  in  this  period,  forerunners  of  a  large  class  of 
verbs  in  later  spoken  Greek.  Verbs  in  -dw  tend  to  be  reformed  in 
-(bvco.  In  general,  the  suffix  -va>  is  used  Ip  form  new  present  themes 
from  aorist  themes.  Usually  the  rearrangement  of  Greek  present 
stems  takes  place  by  analogy  based  on  aorist  stems,  which  gen¬ 
erally  survive  unchanged  from  ancient  Greek.  Thus  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  labial  present  stems  in  -/ico  depends  on  the  analogy 
expiy/a  =  xpipw  =  eKpvipa  =  Kpvfko  (first  attested  in  the  New 
Testament).  The  scope  of  this  class  was  enormously  extended  by 
its  absorption  of  denominative  verbs  in  -eou),  whose  aorists  in 
spoken  Greek  were  in  -ey/oL.  Many  new  verbs  in  -(to  are  based  on 
existing  aorists  in  -oa.  On  the  analogy  of  dovcoleSom,  ^vvco/e^vaa 
were  formed  d^/vcu/a^zcra,  y/Tjvcoley/tjoa,  (f>TSiixvcols</>xsi(xoa  (from 
eodeiOKTOL,  originally  aorist  to  present  evOeii^co).  Original  -dm  verbs 
are  transferred  to  other  classes,  e.g.  -dCm,  -1(00,  -eco  on  the  basis  of 
their  aorist  in  -rjact  ( =  -/era).  Original  -dw  verbs  are  transferred  to  a 
new  class  in  -wvw,  which  develops  from  -wvvvpi,  -wvvow  >  -wviko 


For  examples  of  omission  of  the  syllabic  augment  in  papyri  of  the  Roman  and 
early  Byzantine  period  cf.  Gignac  (1981)  223-5. 
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(because  in  the  third  person  singular  -covvvei  becomes  -cbvvei)  > 
-cbvco,  on  the  base  of  the  common  aorist  in  -coaa.^' 

The  verb  e//r/'  ‘to  be’  completes  a  development  begun  in  the 
previous  period,  the  chief  features  of  which  are; 

(1) .  The  substitution  of  medio-passive  endings  for  the  anomal¬ 
ous  athematic  active  endings.  This  perhaps  began  in  the  imperfect. 

(2)  The  replacement  of  the  third  person  present  indicative  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural  forms  by  evi  (=  eveaxi  ‘there  exists’). 

The  result  of  these  processes  is  the  establishment  in  the  period 
under  review  of  the  paradigm:^^ 

sifiai  EifisOa  fj^eOoi 

eIooii  {eIoOeI)  tfao  fjaoiaOE 

Evi  hi  ^ro(v)  ^uav,  ^v,  ^rav 

The  scarcity  of  texts  reflecting  the  spoken  language  makes  it 
difficult  to  say  much  about  the  development  of  the  vocabulary. 
Most  of  the  suffixes  productive  in  the  previous  period  continue  to 
be  productive,  -aq  begins  to  replace  -ipwq  as  an  agent  suffix,  but 
does  not  completely  replace  it.  Verbal  abstracts  in  -aipo{v)  occur 
more  frequently  -  the  earliest,  isolated,  example  occurs  in  a  pa¬ 
pyrus  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Their  increasing  frequency  is 
connected  with  the  decline  in  the  use  of  the  infinitive.  There  is  also 
an  extension  of  verbal  nouns  in  -pa.  There  is  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  feminine  suffix  -laaoi,  resulting  from  the  remodel¬ 
ling  of  the  noun-paradigm,  which  henceforth  excluded  feminine 
substantives  in  -oq.  Neuter  diminutives  in  -lov,  -ipiov,  -idiov, 
-idiov,  -oLKiov,  -iKiov  become  more  numerous.  The  new  suffix 
-x(i{v),  makes  its  appearance,  mainly  in  personal  names, 

but  also  in  such  common  nouns  as  tfvkOv  ‘bridle’,  aiKimvkCiv  (?), 
mavpkCiv  ‘cross’,  npooiark(iv  ‘farm’;  its  origin  is  disputed,  some 
authorities  believing  it  to  be  due  to  Slavonic  influence,  others  to 
palatalisation  of  -iKio(v).^^  There  are  a  few  instances  in  the  period 


On  the  restructuring  of  present  stems  in  medieval  and  modern  Greek  cf.  Cole 
(1975). 

On  the  development  of  the  medieval  and  modern  Greek  forms  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  cf.  Pernot  (1891),  (1946)  252;  Dieterich  (1898)  223-8;  Kapsomenos 
(1953),  Gignac  (1981)  400-8. 

^•*00  the  -irf-,  -irtr-  suffixes  cf.  the  recent  very  full  discussion  in  Georgacas 
(1982).  Georgacas  inclines  to  see  these  suffixes  as  arising  in  Greek  independently 
of  external  influences. 
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under  review  of  the  suffix  -nov^.ov,  e.g.  dpfievdnooXov,  apyovtonoo- 
Xov,  d/^PoiSdnovXov,  and  of  its  masculine  counterpart  -novXog,  e.g. 
’ApyvponooXog,  FappitjXonovXog,  AovXdnooXog,  ZOXafidnooXog.^* 
The  adjectival  suffix  -izog,  of  Latin  origin,  is  highly  productive, 
even  with  Greek  stems,  e.g.  iKOLvizog,  KcoScovdzog,  as  is  also  the 
originally  Latin  -lavog.  -e6o),  -i(co,  -d((o,  -oco  {-(bvw)  remain  the 
only  productive  verbal  suffixes. 

As  in  earlier  and  later  Greek,  composition  remains  a  fertile 
source  of  new  vocabulary.  Copulative  compounds,  which  are  rare 
in  classical  and  Koine  Greek,  become  frequent  in  the  period  under 
review,  e.g.  dpiazodEinvov  ‘lunch  and  dinner’,  Eiaodoi^odog  ‘entry 
and  exit’,  moKOLpiaofipdKiov  ‘shirt  and  trousers’,  dvSpdyvvog  ‘man 
and  wife’,^®  zo^o^dpExpov  ‘bow  and  quiver’,  npaaivoPEVEzog 
‘green  and  blue’.^*  Determinative  compounds  whose  second 
member  is  a  substantive  (karmadharaya  compounds)  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  as  are  also  compound  verbal  adjectives  in  -zog, 
the  first  element  of  which  stands  in  causal  relation  to  the  second 
(tatpurusa  compounds),  e.g.  OEofiXixazog  ‘sprung  from  God’, 
XpvaoazdipOLazog  ‘heaped  with  gold’.  Verbal  compounds  are 
found  in  which  the  first  element  is  not  a  preposition,  e.g.  zono- 
zrjpEco  ‘represent’,  prjpoKXdCco  ‘break  a  leg’,  mStjpodEw  ‘fetter’, 
danporpopico  ‘wear  white’,  orpOaXpouXavEO)  ‘have  a  roving  eye’. 
Compound  verbs  formed  from  a  compound  noun  and  adjective 
whose  second  element  is  verbal  are  of  course  common,  as  they 
were  in  earlier  {periods  of  the  language. 

Latin  continues  to  be  the  chief  source  of  loan-words.  But  as  the 
court  and  the  upper  strata  of  society  ceased  to  be  even  theoretically 
bilingual,  the  number  of  new  Latin  loan-words  belonging  to  the 
sphere  of  administration  diminished.  Such  Latin  loan-words  as  do 
occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  period  under  review  occasionally 
show  signs  of  originating  in  the  spoken  Latin  of  the  Balkan 
provinces,  rather  than  in  the  literary  Latin  of  lawyers  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  An  example  is  nE{v)zCifiEvzov  ‘baggage’  (from  impedim- 
enfum),  which  shows  the  Balkan  Latin  substitution  of  affricate  for 

Misinterpreted  as  the  title  of  an  office,  ‘slave-dealer’,  by  Dolger  ( 1 952).  This  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  modern  Greek  for  the  understanding 
of  medieval  Greek  texts. 

It  is  significant  that  this  word  means  ‘effeminate  man’  in  classical  Greek,  from 
Herodotus  onwards;  i.e.  it  is  a  determinative,  not  a  copulative  compound.  Plato’s 
use  of  it  in  the  Symposium  to  denote  a  hermaphrodite,  half-man  and  half-woman,  is 
isolated  in  classical  texts. 

^‘Cf.  Andriotis  (1980). 
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dental  plosive  before  a  front  vowel. It  is  rarely  possible  during 
this  period  to  distinguish  Italian  loan-words  from  Latin  loan¬ 
words,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  the  distinction  is 
meaningless.  Though  there  are  no  certain  Italian  loan-words  in 
texts  of  the  period,  it  seems  likely  that  the  flow  of  Italian  words, 
particularly  concerning  maritime  life,  trade,  etc.,  which  is  so  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  following  period,  began  in  that  at  present  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  verbal  present  suffix  -apco,  which  becomes  extremely 
productive  in  the  later  middle  ages,  is  abstracted  from  the  infinitive 
of  Italian  verbs  in  -are.  Arabic  and  Persian  borrowings  mostly 
concern  features  of  oriental  life,  titles,  etc.,  e.g.  d^epov^vtjq, 
dfiipig,  fioLayidtov.  But  there  are  a  few  loan-words  belonging  to 
other  spheres,  e.g.  rCnCaKtov  (possibly  Chazar),  Oyyi^Ep,  T(dyyiov, 
TCvKxviazfjpiov  (Greek  derivative  of  Persian  loan-word),  /dctzdv. 
The  few  loan-words  from  the  language  of  the  proto-Bulgars 
are  all  titles  or  names  of  offices,  e.g.  fioiXag,  /dodvog,  xccydvog. 

’’  Rosetti  (1943)  72-4;  Battisti  (1950)  151;  Mihaescu  (1978)  196-8. 


4  The  Greek  language  in  the  later  middle 
ages  (1100-1453) 


In  the  course  of  these  centuries  there  occurred  a  number  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  history  of  the  Greek-speaking  people  which  are 
reflected  in  the  history  of  the  language,  and  even  profoundly 
affected  it.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that 
they  are  all  of  secondary  character.  Modern  Greek  took  its  shape 
in  the  previous  period,  above  all  in  its  earlier  half.  The  accident  - 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  though  of  course  it  is  not  an 
accident  for  the  historian  -  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  evidence 
for  the  spoken  language  from  the  later  middle  ages  than  from  the 
earlier  middle  ages  attracted  scholars  to  the  later  period.  And 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  mixed  language  in  which  the 
late  medieval  texts  are  in  the  main  written  often  caused  them  to 
date  the  changes  by  which  the  modern  Greek  language  was  formed 
to  a  period  many  centuries  too  late.  This  point  has  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  1 . 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  Seljuk  Turks.  Large  areas  in 
the  west  of  the  peninsula  were  regained  by  the  Byzantines  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  their  tenure  was  weak  and 
uncertain.  By  the  early  thirteenth  century  Asia  Minor  was  once 
again  largely  in  Seljuk  hands,  dr  in  those  of  the  Turcoman  subjects 
of  the  Seljuks.  Only  in  the  extreme  west  and  north-west,  where  the 
Nicaean  empire  controlled  a  fairly  large  and  firmly  administered 
territory,  in  the  north-east,  where  the  empire  of  Trebizond  held  the 
coast  from  Sinope  to  east  of  Trebizond  and  some  of  the  valleys 
running  south  into  the  mountains  of  Pontus  and  fought  with  the 
Turcomans  for  control  of  the  high  mountain  pastures,  and  in  the 
south-east,  where  the  Armenian  principality  of  Little  Armenia 
controlled  most  of  Cilicia,  did  substantial  areas  remain  free  from 
Turkish  control.  By  the  early  fourteenth  century  the  Turks,  now 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Ottoman  emirs  from  north-west  Asia 
Minor,  had  driven  the  Byzantines  out  of  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor.  Only  the  Pontic  coast  and  the  upland  valleys  behind  it 
remained  in  Greek  hands,  under  local  Greek  rulers.  By  the  middle 
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of  the  century  the  Ottoman  Turks,  invited  by  one  side  in  a 
Byzantine  dynastic  war,  had  established  themselves  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  By  the  end  of  the  century  all  that  remained  as  Byzantine 
territory  was  the  capital  itself,  with  a  few  square  miles  of  land 
surrounding  it,  Thessalonica  and  its  immediate  hinterland,  a  tew 
points  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnese.  In  1453  Constantinople  itself  was  cap- 
puvvt  I'lx  ibe  TnvVs.  and  a  few  vears  later  the  Peloponnese  and  the 
empii  e  ot  1 1  ebi/ond  had  t.i tten  t\>  them  t  tV 
tics  which  most  of  the  Greek  dialects  of  Asia  Minor  show  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world  no  doubt 
reflect  this  early  isolation  from  metropolitan  influences,  and  the 
closer  and  more  intimate  contact  with  Turkish  speakers  which  the 
Asia  Minor  Greeks  had  over  the  centuries.  The  influx  of  Turkish 
loan-words  into  Greek  begins  in  the  period  under  review. 

Byzantium,  loo,  was  brought  into  close  and  not  always  friendly 
contiicl  with  wcslcrn  Puroix*,  during  this  period.  From  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  successive  armies  of  crusaders  passed 
through  Byzantine  territory,  and  bodies  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  German  soldiers  began  to  serve  as  mercenaries  under  the 
Byzantine  high  command  -  a  step  rendered  necessary  largely  by 
the  loss  of  the  manpower  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  same  time 
communities  of  western  merchants  and  traders  began  to  settle 
in  Constantinople  and  in  all  the  coastal  cities  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  These  included  Amalfitans,  Pisans,  Neapolitans,  Floren¬ 
tines  and  others,  but  above  all  colonists  from  Venice  and  Genoa. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  they  came  to  dominate  Byzantine  sea¬ 
borne  trade,  and  to  drain  off  to  the  west  the  enormous  gold 
reserves  of  the  Empire.  The  Latin  communities  in  Constantinople 
and  many  of  the  cities  of  the  empire  were  prosperous  and  numer¬ 
ous.  Byzantine  ruling  circles  despised  them  for  their  lack  of  culture 
-  while  often  concluding  advantageous  bargains  with  them  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  mass  of  the  people  mis¬ 
trusted  them;  relations  were  often  tense,  and  there  were  occasional 
pogroms,  as  in  1182,  when  the  Venetian  community  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  massacred. 

In  1204  came  the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  establishment  of  the  rickety  Latin 
empire.  There  was  no  longer  a  centralised  Byzantine  state.  Greek 
successor  states  sprang  up  in  Epirus,  in  north-west  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Pontus.  The  bulk  of  the  western  territories  of  the  Empire  passed 
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into  Latin  hands,  often  never  to  leave  them  for  centuries.  Cyprus, 
captured  by  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mindi 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Lusignans  and  their  feudal 
barons.  Crete  became  a  Venetian  possession,  and  remained  one 
until  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Rhodes  fell  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John.  The  islands  of  the  Cyclades  were  divided 
between  Genoa,  Venice,  and  a  multiplicity  of  half-independent 
states  set  up  by  western  adventurers.  Euboea  was  Venetian,  as 
were  a  number  of  strong-points  round  the  Peloponnesian  coast. 
The  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  became  the  Principality  of  the  Morea, 
ruled  by  the  Villehardouin  family,  though  later  the  Byzantines 
succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  Attica,  Bocolia  and  other  parts  of  central  Greece  came  under 
the  Burgundian  Lords  of  Athens,  later  Dukes  of  Athens  -  which  is 
why  Theseus  is  given  this  title  by  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer  and 
Shakespteare.  Further  north  was  the  ephemeral  Kingdom  of 
Thessalonica.  Between  these  major  states  and  in  their  interstices 
lay  a  number  of  tiny  feudal  Latin  states,  whose  frontiers  con¬ 
stantly  changed,  and  which  were  fused  or  separated  by  the  chances 
of  war  or  dynastic  marriage.  The  Ionian  islands  were  divided 
between  Italian  principalities,  ruled  mainly  by  the  Tocco  family, 
and  Venetian  domains. 

The  effects  of  the  Latin  conquest  were  complex.  Latin  loan¬ 
words  flooded  into  the  language;  and  in  this  context  ‘Latin’  refers 
not  to  the  classical  language  of  Rome,  but  to  the  Romance  verna¬ 
culars  spoken  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Italian  loan-words  are 
probably  the  most  frequent.  But  they  are  often  taken  from  peri¬ 
pheral  dialects  of  Italian,  in  particular  from  Venetian.  Next  in 
frequency  come  French  loan-words.  And  finally  a  thin  scattering 
of  borrowings  from  Proven9al,  Catalan,  Spanish,  etc.  One  would 
expect  that  these  borrowed  words  first  entered  Greek  in  areas 
controlled  by  spjeakers  of  the  language  from  which  each  was 
borrowed.  But  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  Latin  community  of  Outremer  was  fairly  poly¬ 
glot.  In  fact  it  is  easier  to  establish  semantic  fields  in  which  words 
were  borrowed  from  particular  languages.  Thus  the  vocabulary  of 
feudal  law  and  land-tenure  is  mainly  French,  that  of  trade  and 
seafaring  mainly  Italian. 

But  the  Latin  domination  had  more  important  effects.  The 
prestige  of  the  literary  language  was  lowered  as  the  whole  state 
apparatus  whose  vehicle  it  had  been  was  swept  aside.  The  elab- 
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orate  educational  system  which  had  maintained  and  inculcated  its 
use  broke  down.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  at  once  began  to  use 
the  vernacular  for  literary  purposes.  Many  of  them  still  sought  to 
realise  the  old  ideal  of  an  unchanging  written  language.  Gregory  of 
Cyprus,  who,  unable  to  obtain  a  good  Hellenic  education  in  his 
native  land  under  Lusignan  rule,  crossed  Asia  Minor  on  foot  in 
winter  in  order  to  pursue  his  education  in  Constantinople,  now 
once  again  in  Byzantine  hands,  is  not  an  isolated  figure.  In  fact  in 
the  restored  empire  of  the  Palaeologi  there  was  something  of  a 
literary  renaissance  in  the  old  style.  This  is  best  understood  as  an 
assertion  of  cultural  superiority  now  that  political  superiority  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  hated  westerners  might  have  power,  but 
they  had  not  that  direct  access  to  Hellenic  wisdom  and  Christian 
doctrine  that  only  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  could  give. 
But  in  the  great  areas  which  remained  permanently  under  Latin 
rule  the  situation  was  different.  Not  only  were  they  cut  off  from  the 
cultural  centre  in  Constantinople,  not  only  was  an  education  of  the 
old  type  more  difficult  to  obtain,  not  only  had  they  daily  before 
their  eyes  the  example  of  their  Latin  rulers,  who  more  and  more 
used  the  vernacular  tongue  for  administrative  and  literary  pur¬ 
poses,  but  a  classical  education  was  no  longer  the  path  to  prefer¬ 
ment.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  factors  which  gave 
the  literary  language  its  prestige  was  that  command  of  it  could  lead 
to  high  positions  in  state  and  church.  It  was  one  of  the  paths  of 
social  mobility  in  a  highly  stratified  society.  It  is  significant  that 
Gregory  of  Cyprus,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  in  due  course 
became  Oecumenical  Patriarch.  No  doubt  many  other  lads  who 
faced  equal  hardships  in  the  pursuit  of  education  never  rose  high 
enough  to  leave  a  mark  in  history;  but  some  careers  were  open  to 
certain  kinds  of  talent.  This  was  not  so  in  Crete,  or  Cyprus,  or 
Attica,  under  Latin  occupation. 

Literature  in  something  approaching  the  vernacular  did  not 
begin  only  after  the  Latin  conquest,  nor  was  it  confined  to  areas 
under  Latin  rule.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Theodore 
Prodromos  and  Michael  Glykas  wrote  poems  in  the  spoken 
tongue  as  well  as  works  in  the  purist  literary  language.  These  are 
satirical  genre  pieces  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  break-through 
of  the  vernacular  tongue  into  literature.  That  did  not  occur  until 
the  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century,  when  a  number  of 
romances  of  chivalry,  romanticised  poems  on  Achilles,  Alexander, 
and  Belisarios,  satirical  poems,  etc.  were  written  in  a  language 
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approximating  to  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  time.  Though  the 
conditions  created  by  the  Latin  conquests  certainly  furthered  this 
break  with  tradition,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  place 
solely  or  mainly  in  territories  under  western  rule.  It  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  work  of  men  fully  familiar  with  the  traditional 
language  and  literature  who  sought  a  more  flexible  and  expressive 
medium  for  what  was  essentially  literature  of  entertainment. 
Serious  writing  still  called  for  the  use  of  the  literary  tongue. 

Evidence  for  the  spoken  language  is  much  more  copious  than  in 
the  preceding  period.  The  epic  poem  of  Digenis  Akritas,  which 
belongs  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  is,  in  its  surviving  versions 
at  any  rate,  composed  in  the  literary  tongue.  One  of  the  versions, 
that  of  the  Escorial  manuscript,  shows  many  traits  of  the  spoken 
tongue,  however,  and  some  scholars  have  thought  that  the  poem 
was  originally  composed  in  the  spoken  language  and  later  ‘im¬ 
proved’.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  an  original  ‘learned’ 
version  was  subsequently  popularised.  The  poem  Spaneas  too  is 
basically  in  the  literary  tongue,  with  sporadic  concessions  to 
spoken  usage.  The  first  substantial  monuments  of  spoken  Greek 
are  the  poems  of  Michael  Glykas  and  the  vernacular  poems  of 
Theodore  Prodromos,  both  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Glykas  writes  in  a  very  uneven  style.  Passages  of  near¬ 
vernacular  alternate  with  passages  showing  scarcely  any  verna¬ 
cular  features.  The  Prodromic  poems,  however,  constitute  a  much 
more  consistent  attempt  to  reflect  in  literature  the  language  of 
everyday  speech  of  Constantinople.  They  arfe,  like  all  the  early 
vernacular  poems,  written  in  a  mixed  lalnguage.  But  the  mixture 
contains  a  major  proportion  of  living  speech,  recreated  by  a  sen¬ 
sitive  observer. 

There  is  little  vernacular  writing  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  time  of  turmoil  in  the  Greek  world.  But  about 
the  year  1300  there  was  composed  a  long  poetic  chronicle,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea.  There  exist  French,  Italian  and  Aragonese 
versions  of  this  chronicle,  and  some  have  held  that  it  was  originally 
composed  in  French  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  At  any 
rate  the  Greek  version,  whether  original  or  translated,  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  had  little  or  no  contact  with  Byzantine  tradition  or 
with  the  literary  tongue.  He  was  probably  a  second  or  third 
generation  French  settler,  Hellenised  in  language,  but  seeing  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  the  French  of  Outremer.  This  is  a 
document  of  almost  pure  spoken  Greek.  But  the  word  ‘almost’  is 
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important.  As  was  observed  in  Chapter  1,  there  are  scattered 
words  and  phrases  of  the  literary  language,  often  used  without 
understanding,  like  the  classical  nominative  Ovyixtjp  used  as  an 
accusative  or  genitive.  And  there  are  vernacular  forms  which 
today  are  in  general  not  used  in  the  same  dialect,  such  as  third 
persons  plural  of  verbs  in  -ouv  and  -ovai.  Perhaps  they  were 
genuine  alternatives  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  writer.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  is  using  a  mixed  language,  the  result  rather  of 
lack  of  feeling  for  the  language  than  of  conscious  effort  to  raise  his 
style  above  that  of  everyday  speech. 

Finally  we  have  a  series  of  narrative  poems,  some  of  them 
adaptations  -  we  must  not  speak  of  translations  -  from  western 
exemplars,  others  wholly  Greek  in  theme,  though  indebted  in  their 
manner  to  western  influences  in  some  degree.  Some  of  them  exist 
in  several  different  versions,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they 
may  have  been  composed  orally,  and  written  down  at  different 
performances. 

These  poems  include  the  romances  of  Lybistros  and  Rhodamne, 
Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe,  Belthandros  and  Chrysantza, 
Imberios  and  Margarona,  and  Phlorios  and  Platziaphlore,  the 
story  of  Apwllonios  of  Tyre,  the  Achilleid,  the  tale  of  Belisarios, 
several  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  of  which  the  longest  -  still 
unpublished  -  is  an  adaptation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Old 
French  poem  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure,  a  version  of  the 
Alexander  romance,  several  satirical  poems  of  the  Animal  Farm 
type,  the  point  of  which  is  now  lost  for  us,  and  various  minor 
works.  The  only  identifiable  poet  of  the  period  is  Leonardos 
Dellaportas,  a  Cretan  in  the  Venetian  service,  who  wrote  a  long 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Truth,  containing  many  autobio¬ 
graphical  elements,  as  well  as  three  shorter  poems,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  edition  of  these  hitherto 
unknown  poems  by  Professor  M.  I.  Manoussakas  is  awaited.’ 

None  of  these  poems,  apart  from  those  of  Dellaportas,  the 
Alexander  romance,  and  one  of  the  animal  poems,  can  be  even 
approximately  dated.  Nor  can  they  be  attributed  on  linguistic 
grounds  to  any  particular  area  of  the  Greek  world.  Either  the 
modern  dialects  had  not  yet  sufficiently  differentiated  -  which 
seems  unlikely  -  or  there  still  existed,  in  spite  of  the  political 

'  On  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  similar  poems  cf.  E.  M.  Jeffreys  ( 1 979),  (1981), 
E.  M.  and  M.  J.  Jeffreys  (1979). 
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fragmentation  of  the  Greek  world,  a  common  spoken  language,  at 
any  rate  among  city-dwellers.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  in  this 
respect  the  poems  of  Dellaportas,  which,  in  the  excerpts  so  far 
published,  show  no  typically  Cretan  dialect  features,  with  the 
flourishing  Cretan  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  which  adopts  a  linguistic  form  based  upon  the  living  speech 
of  Crete. 

Prose  literature  in  near-vernacular  Greek  is  much  less  rich.  The 
Chronicle  of  Dukas  (which  is  in  a  mixture  of  demotic  and  learned 
Greek),  a  few  brief  chronicles,  the  Cypriot  Chronicle  of  Leontios 
Makhairas,  the  Assizes  of  Cyprus,  itself  a  translation,  and  a 
number  of  unassuming  paraphrases  of  works  composed  in  the 
literary  language,  virtually  exhaust  the  list.^  Makhairas’  Chronicle 
is  composed  in  Cypriot  vernacular,  the  other  works  show  no 
particular  dialect  features.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  archival 
material  from  the  period,  spme  of  which  is  composed  in  the 
vernacular,  and  all  of  which  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  it. 

Changes  in  pronunciation  no  doubt  took  place  during  this 
period.  But  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  discussed  below,  they  did 
not  affect  the  phonological  structure  of  the  common  language. 
The  beginnings  of  the  modern  dialects  are  discernible;  though 
texts  which  show  consistently  the  features  of  a  particular  dialect 
are  not  found  until  later,  apart  from  the  Cypriot  texts  mentioned 
above.  Some  of  the  dialects  have  a  phonological  structure  different 
from  that  of  the  common  language,  e.g.  in  respect  of  the  treatment 
of  unstressed  vowels,  or  of  the  palatalisation  of  -k-  to  -c-  before  a 
front  vowel.  A  phonological  change  in  the  common  language 
which  can  be  dated  with  some  probability  to  this  period  is  the 
disappearance  of  final  -v,  except  before  a  vowel  or  plosive  in  the 
following  word,  where  the  two  words  form  a  single  accentual 
group,  e.g.  article -t- substantive.  Near- vernacular  texts  of  the 
twelfth  century,  such  as  the  Prodromic  poems,  generally  preserve 
final  -V,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty.  Thus  we  find  poLaiUav  and 
PaaiMct.  ‘king’.  Frequently  a  final  -v  appears  where  it  has  no 
historical  justification,  e.g.  dihjnot  ‘will’  but  Oehj^iv  zov,  zd 
azo^av  zijq  ‘her  mouth’,  iKontjv  zd  (zovipiv  pov  ‘my  belt  was  cut’. 
By  the  fifteenth  century  final  -v  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
central  areas  of  Greek  speech,  except,  as  explained  above,  before  a 

^  On  the  early  vernacular  literature  cf.  Knos  (1 962),  where  a  full  bibliography  will 
be  found,  and  more  recently  Beck  (1971). 
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following  vowel  or  plosive.  But  in  many  dialects,  e.g.  those  of 
Cyprus,  of  the  Dodecanese,  and  of  southern  Italy,  it  still  survives, 
and  is  regularly  added  to  certain  forms  in  which  it  is  not  histori¬ 
cally  justified.  Thus  Cypriot  Greek  says  not  only  cepiv  (Kepi), 
poovov  {porno),  etc.,  but  also  npoypxppav,  noXXov  {noXo),  e^eprjv 
{e^iPt]Ke),  etc.  In  dialects  in  which  final  -v  is  preserved  and  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  generally  assimilated  to  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
following  word  within  the  same  word-group  according  to  quite 
complex  rules.  This  feature  renders  these  dialects  difficult  to 
understand  at  first  for  speakers  of  common  demotic.  It  is  probably 
in  the  course  of  this  period  that  certain  consonantal  combinations 
involving  plosive  plus  plosive,  spirant  plus  spirant,  and  a  plus 
spirant  underwent  a  change  in  pronunciation,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  that  these  groups  were  all  reduced  to  fricative  plus 
plosive.  Thus; 


aO  >  at 
ax  >  an 


These  changes  are  only  sporadically  attested  in  documents  of 
the  period.  Even  today,  they  are  incomplete,  insofar  as  loan-words 
from  the  purist  language  tend  to  preserve  the  traditional 
pronunciation.  ’EhvOepk  is  as  common  as,  or  even  more  common 
than,  XEVTEpii.  Furthermore,  though  -a6-  regularly  becomes  -at-, 
the  parallel  change  of  -ax-  to  -aK-  is  only  partially  carried  out; 
axoXEw  is  as  good  demotic  as  okoXeio,  iaxtipoQ  as  oiaKrjpoq.  The 
change  of  a^  to  an  which  might  be  expected  does  not  occur.  The 
Greek  dialects  of  southern  Italy  have  gone  their  own  way  in  regard 
to  these  consonantal  combinations.  In  Bova  original  ttt,  <I>6,  kx,  xO 
and  a9  are  all  represented  by  st,  e.g.  estd  from  enza,  stira  ‘louse’ 
from  tjtOEipoL,  ostro  ‘enemy’  from  exOpdq,  epidstina  from  emiaOtiv 
etc.  But  in  other  villages  of  Calabria  other  patterns  of  assimilation 
are  found,  e.g.  aleftora  {dXlKxtop),  nitta,  niOta  {vvKxa),  ettd,  edtd 
(enzi).  Apulian  Greek  develops  ft  from  original  kz,  xd,  e.g.  nifta 
(vvKzix),  ftind  (Kztjvov),  from  original  nz,  ^0,  e.g.  ftoxd  {nzwxdq), 
eftd  (enzi),  and  from  original  a9,  e.g.  afte  {Ex9eq).^ 

A  further  change  which  took  place  in  this  period  was  the 


’Rohlfs{1950)54,  57-8,  65. 
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synizesis  of  i  and  e  with  a  following  vowel,  accompanied  by  a  shift 
of  accent.  Thus  KctpSia  ‘heart’  became  KtxpSii,  ptjXetx  ‘appletree’ 
became  naiSiov  ‘child’s’  became  Tra/iSioo  etc.  This  change  did 
not  take  place  simultaneously  throughout  the  Greek  world  - 
indeed  some  dialects  still  preserve  KapSioc  etc.,  while  others  have 
developed  a  palatal  plosive  -ki-,  -gi-  out  of  the  pretonic  vowel  - 
and  we  find  in  literary  texts  of  the  period  forms  with  and  without 
synizesis  used  side  by  side.  Probably  both  forms  long  coexisted  in 
living  speech,  the  choice  between  them  depending  upon  the  tempo 
of  utterance  and  the  extra-linguistic  situation. 

The  disappearance  of  final  -v  had  a  drastic  effect  upon  noun 
paradigms.  As  we  have  seen,  the  great  majority  of  masculine  and 
feminine  substantives  had  been  adapted  to  a  single  paradigm  in  the 
singular: 

Masc.  N.  -ac  Fern.  N.  -a 
Acc.  -av  Acc.  -av 

Gen.  -a  .  Gen.  -ag 

The  loss  of  final  -v  reduced  the  three  forms  of  this  paradigm  to 
two  in  common  demotic: 

Masc.  N.  -ag  Fem.  N.  ) 

Acc.)  Acc.J  * 

Gen.j  Gen.  -ag 

Masculine  o-stems  still  preserved  three  forms  in  the  singular: 

N.  -og 
Acc.  -o 
Gen.  -oo 

A  new  class  of  neuters  arose  in  -t,  with  genitive  in  -iov,  becoming 
-100  hy  the  same  metathesis  of  accent  which  led  to  -ict  becoming  -li. 

We  thus  have  masculines  in  -og,  masculines  in  -ag,  -tjg  (less 
frequently  -eg,  -ovg),  feminines  in  -a  (-la,  -id),  -rj  (plus  a  few  in  -oo, 
and  proper  names  etc.  in  -ro),  neuters  in  -o  and  in  -/.  Plurals  of 
masculines  and  feminines  are  sometimes  parisyllabic,  sometimes 
imparisyllabic  {-iSeg,  -iSeg  etc.),  the  distribution  of  plural  forms 
among  the  various  singular  forms  being  very  uncertain.  These 
patterns  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  neuters  in  -pa,  Gen.  -paxog, 
account  for  the  vast  majority  of  substantives  in  the  living  tongue. 
Certain  inherited  patterns  other  than  these  survive,  e.g.  neuters  in 
-og,  Gen.  -ovg,  feminines  in -tg,  Gen.  -eojg  but  they  are  confined  to  a 
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limited  number  of  words  and  are  not  productive.  An  examination 
of  100  lines  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  shows  only  the  following 
substantives  which  do  not  follow  one  of  the  paradigms  listed;  to 
nXfjOoz  ‘mass’,  too  npiyKtjnoQ  ‘prince’  (a  few  lines  earlier  the 
normal  nominative  6  npiyKtnag  occurs),  to  nXoDxog  ‘wealth’  (bis), 
TO  pepog  ‘place’,  mq  ‘hands’.  By  various  analogical  pro¬ 

cesses  all  adjectives  were  adapted  to  distinguish  the  three  genders 
by  separate  forms.  The  inherited  two-termination  adjectives  in  -oq, 
-ov  were  given  a  feminine  form  in  -tj  (-a):  this  is  a  process  which  was 
already  at  work  in  classical  Greek,  and  had  advanced  considerably 
in  the  Koine.  Adjectives  in  -t/q,  -eq  were  adapted  in  various  ways; 
by  metaplasis  to  -eoq,  -ea,  -eov  or  -oq,  -tj,  -o,  by  creation  of  feminine 
stems  in  -a  and  neuter  stems  in  -iko,  etc.  Other  adjectives  with  an 
originally  consonantal  stem  were  replaced  by  forms  in  -oq,  -7,  -o; 
thus  fdkivoq  or  peXixvdq  appears  for  peXaq  ‘black’  already  in 
Koine,  edoxtiptov  ‘comely’  is  replaced  by  evaxtjpoq  etc.  Adjectives 
in  -(3?,  -eh,  -6,  remain  in  living  use,  as  they  distinguish  the  three 
genders  from  the  beginning,  naq,  niaot,  niv,  though  distinguishing 
the  genders,  is  replaced  by  oXoq  (cf.  the  replacement  of  ontnis  by 
lotus  in  Vulgar  Latin).  The  fact  that  participles  were  no  longer 
declined  (see  below)  contributed  to  the  disappearance  of  the  con¬ 
sonant  stem  adjectives. 

In  the  verb,  distinctions  of  time  are  confined  to  the  indicative. 
The  two  themes  on  which  the  verb  is  built  serve  in  principle  to 
distinguish  aspect,  and  in  subjunctive,  imperative  and  infinitive  (in 
so  far  as  it  survives)  they  distinguish  only  aspect.  In  part  as  a  result 
of  this,  in  part  owing  to  the  unsureness  with  which  participial 
constructions  were  handled  in  Koine  and  early  medieval  Greek, 
the  active  participles  are  replaced  by  a  single  adverbial  form  in 
-onct,  later  -ovrxq  without  any  temporal  content  cf.  Belthandros 
and  Chrysantza  395  ^Xenovra  K<xi  xd  Qo)5iov  OXippiva.  voi  iaxeKtj 
‘seeing  the  beast  standing  dismayed’,  1010  dKovovxa  6  BsXOavSpoq 
ovSev  dnoXoyrjOr]  ‘Belthandros,  hearing,  made  no  defence’. 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea',  Prol.  18  Idovxaq  xou6’  6  d'yioq  ‘the  saint 
seeing  this’,  Achilleis  1464  fiXinovraq  xooq  dyovpouq  ‘seeing  the 
youths’  (cf.  1343  idovraq  Je  to  Oktpav  ‘seeing  the  sight’):  at  this 
stage  adverbial  participles  or  gerundives  in  -ovxaq  may  be  formed 
both  from  aorist  and  present  themes,  the  distinction  being  one  of 
aspect;  in  later  Greek  the  formation  is  confined  to  the  present 
stem.  The  loss  of  the  old  active  participles  appears  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  poems  of 
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Theodore  Prodromos  use  participles  in  accordance  with  classical 
rules,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  shows  complete  failure  to  handle 
participial  inflections;  we  find  iKooacov  ravra  {dKooacov  being 
intended  as  an  aorist  participle),  fSdvmQ  ydp  oi  npoemoi,  ol 
€>piyKoi  . . .  oi  ^piyKoi  . . .  OKorcovcov,  aKoncbvta. 

XoyiCopsvoq,  Sictfiovxa  6  KctipoQ,  Sia^v  6  Kccipoq,  Xiyovza  Kai 
dpvovpevoq  etc.  But  it  may  be  that  the  change  took  place  earlier  in 
the  Peloponnese  than  in  Constantinople,  or  that  Prodromos 
unwittingly  introduces  patterns  from  the  literary  language  in  his 
vernacular  poems.  Passive  participles  in  -opsvoq  and  -pevoQ  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  declinable.'* 

We  have  seen  that  the  formation  of  the  future  was  in  a  state  of 
flux.  This  condition  continues  during  the  period  under  review.  The 
periphrasis  with  exco  +  infinitive  becomes  less  frequent.  In  part  it  is 
replaced  by  exco  va  + subjunctive,  in  the  general  process  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  infinitive  along  with  the  other  non-personal 
forms  of  the  verb.  But  its  principal  replacements  are  periphrases 
with  Oiko\  0e/ko  +  infinitive,  Oelco  va  +  subjunctive.  Be  vd  + 
subjunctive  (earliest  attested  in  the  form  Bevvd  in  Cyprus  in  the 
twelfth  century),  6d  voi  +  subjunctive.  The  forms  Bi  and,  by  vowel 
assimilation,  Bd  are  presumably  descended  from  the  invariable 
BeXei,  not  from  the  personal  BsXco,  Behig  etc.;  the  person  is  ad¬ 
equately  indicated  by  the  subjunctive  forms.  A  similar  invariable 
form  from  a  verb  meaning  ‘to  wish’  followed  by  a  subjunctive 
marking  the  person  occurs  in  other  Balkan  languages;  the  relation 
between  these  apparently  parallel  developments  is  far  from  clear.* 
However,  in  the  period  under  discussion  future  periphrases  with 
Beko  followed  by  infinitives  were  still  in  living  use,  though  in 
general  in  other  constructions  the  infinitive  had  been  replaced  by 
vd  (rva)+ subjunctive. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  development  of  a  series  of  future 
periphrases  with  Beko  was  to  free  the  periphrasis  consisting  of 
e;fC£)+ infinitive  (generally  aorist)  for  other  uses.  In  early  medieval 
Greek,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  one  of  the  future  surrogates.  Now 
if  EX(o  noiijacti  can  pass  from  the  meaning  ‘I  am  able  to  do’  to  ‘I 
shall  do’,  elxa.  (elxov)  noitjoai  can  take  on  a  conditional  meaning  ‘I 
should  or  would  do  or  have  done’.  This  is  actually  found  in  late 

*Mirambel  (1961a). 

’Sandfeld  (1930)  180-5;  Havranek  (1966);  Reichenkron  (1962),  Decay  (1973) 
105-22,  Haarmann  (1976)  77-96. 
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Koine  and  early  medieval  texts,  e.g.  Acta  Philippi  58. 1 5  ei Se  mi  av 
Toiavm  npaypoLTOL  etbpamQ  {ecopdKEiQ),  ovk  eIxeq  xapaxOfjvoLi  ini 
xovToiQ  ‘if  you  too  had  seen  such  things,  would  you  not  have  been 
disturbed  by  them?’  Malalas  128.5  elxov  Si  mi  rdg  i]pa>v  vavg 
mvcat  oi ^apPctpoi,  ei  pt)  vv^  intjX0E  ‘the  barbarians  would  have 
burned  our  ships,  had  not  night  fallen’.  Since  the  pluperfect  in¬ 
dicative  was  also  used  as  a  conditional  or  past  irrealis  in  late 
Koine,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  eIxo.  +  aor.  infin.  would  be  used  as 
a  pluperfect,  of  anterior  action  in  the  past.  The  earliest  certain 
examples  are  in  texts  of  the  period  under  review.  In  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Morea  we  find 


EpaXav  xdv  fiaaiAeav  ekeivov 

Ei^  x6  OKapvi  riji  PaaiAEng  Snoo  to  eIxev  xioEi  (622-3) 

‘they  put  that  king  on  the  royal  throne  which  he  had  lost’ 

K  ’  fjipoLV  EKEi  oxi  eIxe  iABet  exoxe  6  Miyoig  Kvpnc 
EK  TO  pt]yixo  xijq  0payKi(tQ,  onov  xdv  eIxev  oxEiXei 

...  0  npiyKinoig  PoXiipoQ  (4365  ff.) 

‘and  they  found  that  the  Great  Lord  (the  Duke  of  Athens]  had  gone  from 
the  Kingdom  of  France,  whither  Prince  William  had  sent  him’ 

ouTwc  KaOcbg  to  eixmiv  avpfiovXEoxij  c/f  to  npcdrov  (6640) 

‘just  as  they  had  first  decided’ 

In  two  passages  one  of  the  MSS  of  the  Chronicle  has  efxoi  +  aor. 
infin.,  the  other  ijpovv  +  aoTist  participle,  a  clear  indication  that 
Eixot  +  iOT.  infin.  is  functioning  as  a  pluperfect  substitute: 

5770  elxEv  iproxijaEivE  P  i\xov  ipcoxijaovxct  H 

eIxev  dnoOtxvEi  P  ijxov  dnoOivovxx  H 

The  next  step,  which  was  only  possible  once  e/co -f  infin.  had  been 
superseded  by  periphrases  with  OiXco  in  a  future  sense,  was  to  use 
exa>+  aor.  infin.  of  action  completed  in  the  past,  i.e.  to  replace  the 
ancient  perfect.  There  are  already  examples  of  this  in  the 
Chronicle,  e.g. 

d  Kdnoioq  <l>pdyKO<;  eoyevriQ,  ivOpconoq  noaSEpevoQ, 

dnd  xtjv  ndXiv  exei  eXOeT dnd  tov  jhaiXiav  (4900- 1 ) 

‘Some  noble  Frank,  an  educated  man,  has  come  from  the  city  from  the 
emperor’ 

The  old  future  periphrasis  with  £;ifco-l-infin.  still  occurs  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  significantly  almost  entirely  in  subordinate  clauses 
introduced  by  vd,  e.g. 
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KOii  Oika  vot  aiq  dim  itepi  zov  p6i  Kdplov  (6773) 

‘and  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  King  Charles’ 

-  an  interesting  conflation  of  two  future  periphrases  belonging  to 
different  stages  of  the  language.  In  Makhairas’s  Chronicle  of  the 
sweet  land  of  Cyprus  ef;^a  +  aor.  infin.  is  regularly  used  as  a 
pluperfect,  e.g.  elxev  neOdveiv,  dyev  niiaeiv,  xov  nvpyov  zdv  ef^fav 
napsiv  oi  TovpKoi  ‘the  fort  which  the  Turks  had  taken’.  These  are 
the  earliest  examples  of  a  construction  which  did  not  become 
firmly  established  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  in 
modern  Greek  provides  one  of  the  two  alternative  perfect  forms 
exoj  ypiy/ei  and  ypappivo  (relatively  rare)  T  have  written’.® 
The  language  of  the  vernacular  texts  shows  some  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  persorial  endings,  forms  which  today  either  belong  to 
different  dialects  or  are  found  coexisting  only  in  certain  aberrant 
dialects  being  used  side  by  side.  Thus  in  the  3rd  person  plural  of 
present  indicative  and  both  subjunctives  -ovv  and  -oum  are  found, 
in  the  corresponding  tenses  of  imperfect  and  aorist  indicative  -av 
and  -ctai  (and  occasionally  the  purist  form  -ov),  together  with 
-offav,  whose  origin  has  been  discussed  (p.  29).  As  final  -v  was 
labile,  we  often  find  forms  in  -ouve,  -otve,  resulting  from  an  effort  to 
keep  the  personal  ending  distinctive,  and  also  to  maintain  iso- 
syllaby  in  the  plural  paradigm.  Some  modern  Greek  dialects  reg¬ 
ularly  use  these  forms.  In  the  medio-passive  even  greater  disorder 
reigns:  side  by  side  with  the  purist  -opriv,  -eao,  -ero,  we  find 
-ovpouv,  -ovoovv,  -orav  (the  origin  of  the  vowel  -ov  is  uncertain); 
side  by  side  with  the  purist  -dpsOot,  -eaOe,  -ovro  we  find  -dpemot  (by 
analogy  with  2nd  person  plural),  -eaze  (by  phonetic  development), 
-ovvzixv  (occasionally  the  hybrid  form  -ovvzaotv  if  this  is  not  a  false 
vulgarism  in  Prodromos’s  poems’).  In  the  aorist  passive  -dtjKa 
replaces  -9tjv  (the  determining  factor  is  probably  the  lability  of 
final  -v),  and  forms  with  -k-  appear  side  by  side  with  those  without 
-K-  in  the  other  persons;  thus  in  the  3rd  person  plural  we  have 
-Orfoav,  -OtjKocv,  and  -driKctai.  In  the  verbs  with  final  accentuation  - 
the  old  contract  verbs  -  confusion  between  original  -ico  verbs  and 
original  -ico  verbs  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  common  para¬ 
digm,  particularly  in  the  medio-passive,  e.g.  tftoPovpai,  <l>o^croii, 
^oPitcti:  but  forms  in  -liaaii,  -iexoli  are  also  found,  e.g.  novkEiixa.}, 


*Cf,  on  this  development  Aerts  (1965)  178-83. 
’Cf.  Ruge(1973). 
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dyoivieaai.^  The  imperfect  of  verbs  with  final  accentuation  is 
variously  formed;  in  -ovact,  -otxjoLQ,  -ovae  etc.  on  the  analogy  of  the 
3rd  person  plural  -ooaav,  in-aya,  -ayag,  -ays,  etc.  Modern  dialects 
show  a  great  variety  of  formations  for  this  tense,  and  the  Asia 
Minor  dialects  have  developed  a  number  of  patterns  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  Greek-speaking  world.® 

The  existence  in  early  vernacular  literature  of  so  many 
alternative  verbal  forms  poses  problems  to  which  at  present  we  can 
give  no  answer.  The  purist  forms  may  be  eliminated  as  due  to 
scholarly  and  literary  influence.  But  did  -om  and  -ovai,  -erov  and 
-omv  really  coexist  in  living  speech?  They  were  certainly  living 
forms  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek-speaking  world. '  °  This  brings 
before  us  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  common  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Does  it  go  back  to 
a  common  spoken  language  of  at  any  rate  the  urban  population  in 
late  Byzantine  times,  which  is  reflected,  however  imperfectly,  in 
the  language  of  the  early  vernacular  poetry?  Or  do  these  poets 
write  in  an  artificial  amalgam  of  forms  belonging  to  different 
dialects,  which  they  have  heard  on  the  lips  of  uneducated 
speakers?  In  other  words,  is  their  poetry  a  kind  of  incompetent 
attempt  to  imitate  living  speech  by  men  whose  only  familiar  mode 
of  expression  was  the  literary  language?  To  answer  a  blunt  ‘yes’  or 
‘no’  to  any  of  these  questions  would  be  to  over-simplify  the  matter. 
But  I  am  inclined  -  along  with  many  others  -  to  suppose  that  there 
was  in  late  Byzantine  times  a  common  spoken  language  in  the 
capital  and  in  urban  areas  linked  with  it,  a  common  tongue  in 
which  a  great  many  alternative  forms,  belonging  historically  to 
different  dialects,  were  acceptable.  Men  from  all  over  the  Greek 
world  mingled  in  Constantinople  as  they  did  nowhere  else. 

In  the  sphere  of  syntax  the  most  important  development  of  the 
period  is  that  all  prepositions  are  now  constructed  with  the  ac¬ 
cusative  case.  Thus  in  the  Prodromic  poems  we  find  in  successive 
lines  (3.38-9)  and  Ttjg  eKKXriatag  ‘from  the  church’  and  and  xdv 
opOpov  ‘from  dawn’;  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  we  find  pe  xdv 
pdf ‘with  the  king’,p£r’auTr;v  ‘with  her’  (both  in  the  sense  of ‘with, 
in  the  company  of’),  and  xd  dXoyov  ‘from  the  horse’,  in  two 


*  On  Modern  Greek  usage  regarding  personal  endings  in  contract  verbs  cf.  the 
interesting  survey  in  Ebbesen  (1979). 

’Cf.  Kontosopoulos  (1981)  9. 

’’Chatzidakis  (1905)  37. 
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successive  lines  (2496-7)  /le  Tf;v  ^ouXijv  onov  elxev  ‘with  the  plan  he 
had’  and  fiem  /a/wfi;  ‘with  joy’,  ek  tov  <l>dPov  ‘out  of  fear’,  inivo) 
zovq  ‘above  them’;  in  Libistros  and  Rhodamne  we  find  and  xdtpav 
‘from  land’,  pe  to  Xnapiv  ‘with  the  pebble’,  ek  ra  SaKpoa  ‘from 
tears’,  in  two  successive  lines  (947-8)  pi  to  PouKEVxpiv  ‘with  the  ox- 
goad’,  pETd  ypappaxov  ‘with  a  letter’;  in  the  History  of  Belisarius 
we  find  dixcoq  rapax^v  ‘without  disturbance’,  pe  rd  XP'^^^ 
Koodovvia  ‘with  golden  bells’,  ek  Tffv  xotpctv  ‘from  joy’,  pEtd  tov 
BEktadpiov  ( =  with  B.);  in  the  poems  of  Dellaportas  we  find  ps 
Xonrjv  ‘with  grief’,  dvxiq  ipe.  ‘instead  of  me’,  ek  xijv  nvcpdv  xtjv 
avptftopdv  ‘from  grievous  woe’.  The  examples  of  the  accusative  are 
so  much  more  numerous  that  the  use  of  the  genitive  should  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  literary  language,  rather 
than  as  a  genuine  alternative  in  spoken  Greek.  As  a  result  the 
ancient  distinctions  between  //era  +  gen.  ‘With’  and  pExd  +  acc. 
‘after’,  (5ja -I- genitive  ‘by  means'of’  and  <5/a-|-acc.  ‘on  account  of’, 
Kara  4- gen.  ‘against’  and  Kard  +  acc.  ‘along,  in  accordance  with’, 
napd  +  gen.  ‘from’  and  napd  +  accus.  ‘contrary  to,  along’,  etc.  were 
effaced.  This  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of  the  growth  of 
compound  prepositions,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
period  under  discussion.  When  //£(rd)-f  acc.  takes  over  the  sense 
of ‘with’,  the  old  meaning  of  /ierd-t-acc.  is  expressed  by  vaxep'dno 
and  the  like.  Similarly  piaa  sig  replaces  the  lost  evTog-l-gen.  Some 
of  the  inherited  prepositions  pass  out  of  use  in  this  period,  except 
in  cliches;  such  are  d  vd,  ini  (replaced  by  snavto  e/g),  Kaxd,  nspi,  npo, 
npdg,  am,  vnep,  urtd.'* 

In  the  matter  of  vocabulary,  one  has  a  first  impression  that  the 
period  under  discussion  saw  an  immense  enrichment  both  by 
derivation  and  by  borrowing,  as  well  as  a  number  of  semantic 
changes.  This  impression  is  probably  to  some  extent  misleading. 
For  the  first  time  since  men  stopped  writing  their  private  letters 
in  Greek  in  Egypt,  we  have  an  extensive  corpus  of  texts  written  in 
a  language  approaching  the  vernacular.  Much  of  what  was 
previously  not  recorded  in  writing  comes  to  the  surface.  It  is  now 
clear  that  most  of  the  features  first  met  with  in  the  early  vernacular 
literature  from  the  twelfth  century  on  are  in  fact  of  much  more 


' '  On  the  history  of  the  prepositions  in  medieval  Greek  there  is  much  material  to 
be  found  in  Jannaris  (1897)  365-99.  But  a  systematic  study  of  the  usage  of  the 
various  texts  is  still  a  desideratum.  On  the  dative  case  and  its  replacements  cf. 
Trapp  (1965). 
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ancient  date,  though  in  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence  any 
attempt  to  date  any  one  with  precision  is  impossible.  However 
certain  classes  of  loan-words  can  be  dated,  e.g.  terms  of  feudal  law 
borrowed  from  French,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  entered  Greek 
in  any  number  before  1204. 

The  derivational  suffixes  listed  in  the  previous  chapter  con¬ 
tinued  productive,  and  certain  other  suffixes  became  increasingly 
productive,  e.g.  -/TO-r{ov),  -out(ti{ov),  -o6xaiKo<;  (these  two  of 
Italian  origin).  Compound  words  of  all  kinds  are  very  frequent. 
Many  of  them  are  clearly  nonce-formations,  which  bear  witness  to 
the  ‘open-ended’  character  of  the  vocabulary  of  medieval  and 
modern  Greek.  An  examination  of  100  lines  each  of  various  near- 
vernacular  texts  of  the  period  shows  the  following  compounds 
which  appear  to  be  new  -  in  the  absence  of  lexica  to  these  and  other 
medieval  Greek  texts  an  impressionistic  treatment  is  all  that  is 
possible. 


(a)  Prodromic  poems 
mvTavoTpaydrriq 
npcoxoPa.pd 
^ihoanhxyxvoi; 

{gOXOKpOLXU) 

Kovxaa^iKxovpoQ 

xpiy/iSoyctponinepov 

dywdpovp^ov 

npaaopipouXov 

XPVooMxavov 

(ftpoyioKpipfiiv 

KIXpiKOKOVKOVvdpKX 

axpaiyaXoaxa.(t>idE<; 

xaooKOLloXdyt}voi 

XovpdovPeXa 

KadapoKooKivov 

Ktjpoaxovmv 

TxrjyaSdaxoivov 

XotpoptjXeXjxiov 

dypio<Txai<j>i5oL 

ktaaopdppovSov 

xpavpaxdXsippa 

XvKOKai)KaXid(co 

crnaxaXoKpoppvStf 

povoKvOpov 

ncraxopayeipicc 

psrjovi^piv 


(b)  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
aotyixoMai 
(pxwxoXoyia 
pooxoXoyw 
dpxovxoXoyi 

(c)  Libistros  and  Rhodamne 
mmdonovXoQ 
tjXioyevvrjpevoQ 
pvpioxdpixeg 
XixpnpoxpcopciixiaphoQ 
noffoaKarabouXcoxog 
eptfpoTom'a 

d  vxinepmXe/copai 
epwxiKOKdpSiOQ 

Xoyiapopnx^ 

oXoay’aoKenacrxog 

sptjpoTonog 

OaXatJOoPpdxi 

SaipovoyvpEvco 

(d)  Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe 
SaKxuXiSonooXog 
Xpoaoyvtjpaxog 
ntxfinXovpmxoQ 

piaOapyoQ 

afvprfXdxtfpa 

dKponvpycopct 
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Xi0on6.pya.poq, 
nopyodcopa 

(e)  Imberios  and  Margarona 
apyoponeraXatoq 
XpuaoTodnwToq 
Kixpivoxpoxyq 
6yyeXo(TO(Kr<Toupiac<Troq 
XapTipoapparcopevoq 
avaoeXoappa.  nope  vo? 

(f)  Trojan  War 

(the  alleged  adaptation  of  Benoit 
de  Sainte-Maure’s  poem,  of 
which  only  a  small  part  has  been 
published) 
isvoxapayoq 
neptpomeicopEvoq 
popEipiKoq 
PaXoapoX/xiov 
XiOopapyapoq 

(g)  Achilleid 
<l)EyyapopEyaX6<j)0<xXpoq 
KOKKivonXoupoxEiXoq 

Similar  lists  could  be  prepared  from  other  near-vernacular  texts. 
As  in  classical  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  great  majority  of  these 
compounds  are  determinative,  and  the  order  of  the  elements  is 
that  of  classical  Greek,  i.e.  the  governing  element  precedes  the 
governed,  if  it  represents  a  noun  or  adjective,  and  follows  it  if  it 
represents  a  verb.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  In  particular  compounds  with  a  first  verbal  element  become 
common  during  the  period  under  discussion,  e.g.  yXsi^opEXovaot, 
trPrjvoKavStjXag  ‘candle-snuffer’,  anotraXoKpoppvStjq  ‘onion- 
waster’,  axiCoxipTtjq  ‘paper-cutter’,  Koy/oppivoq  ‘with  nose  cut 
off’.  Compound  verbs  with  a  nominal  first  element  represent¬ 
ing  the  object  of  the  verb  or  some  adverbial  qualification  become 
very  common,  e.g.  {pvxoKpotxdi,  XvKOKotvKatXiiCco,  pooxoXoyw, 
XoyopoLX<^-  They  are  not  necessarily,  as  they  are  in  earlier  periods, 
denominatives  formed  from  a  compound  noun. 

In  the  later  middle  ages  direct  borrowings  from  Latin  virtually 
cease.  Latin  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  tongue  of  any  region 

”On  such  of  these  words  as  begin  with  a  to  tc  cf.  Kriaras  (1968-). 


papyctpoxiovodovroq 

yXoKdarapa 

KOKKtvopayovXoq 

KpoaxaXXoKwvorpaxriXoq 

otpoyyvXoEpop(f>omjyouXo<; 

(axoipoyXvKEparoq 

noOoTCEpiPoXoq 

poaxddEvSpov 

poSoaTapa 

fcapSioijXoyiiJToq 

(h)  Leonardos  Dellaportas 

SoXoavKojxx  vrioL 

KXu>6oyDpi((o 

<TVXvoavaoxEva.pct 

tjtjXo(^9ovia 

Eikoxowxia 

niKpoSoaxoxkt 

popcooKopniCco 

enivopt 

KapSioyvcbaxrjq 
XapnpoEvdo^oxaxoq 
pEyxXoEX)yE\iEaxa.aoq'  ^ 
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within  the  empire  or  outside  its  frontiers,  its  role  as  an  official  or 
administrative  language  was  limited.  The  Latin  acclamations  at 
the  imperial  court  and  the  Latin  subscriptions  to  documents  issued 
by  the  imperial  Chancellery  are  by  now  mere  fossilised  survivals, 
like  the  Norman-French  phrases  used  by  English  lawyers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  growing  influence  of  western  Europe,  and  the 
administration  by  western  European  powers  of  large  regions  of 
Greek  speech,  lead  to  extensive  borrowings  from  Italian  -  mainly 
Venetian  dialect  -  and  French.'*  These  Romance  loan-words  are 
mainly  cultural  borrowings,  i.e.  they  are  names  for  imported 
objects  and  concepts,  and  do  not  replace  existing  Greek  words.  We 
have  no  direct  evidence,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Italian 
loan-words  were  particularly  common  in  areas  under  Venetian  or 
Genoese  rule,  such  as  Crete,  Euboea  and  many  of  the  Cyclades, 
French  loan-words  in  areas  under  French  rule,  such  as  the 
Peloponnese,  and  above  all  Cyprus.  Terms  of  feudal  law  and  land- 
tenure  tend  to  be  borrowed  from  French,  those  referring  to  arts 
and  crafts  and  nautical  terms  are  more  usually  of  Italian  origin. 
The  great  majority  of  these  loan-words  are  nouns,  and  they  are 
generally  adapted  to  some  Greek  pattern  -  exceptions  are  mainly 
titles  and  other  quasi-proper  nouns  such  as  niaip,  piasp 
(= monsieur).  Verbs  are  not  easily  borrowed  into  Greek,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  two  stems.  The  relatively  few  verbs 
borrowed  from  Romance  -  or  formed  from  Romance  loan-words 
-  are  formed. with  the  productive  suffixes  -a/To;,'*  -/^cy,  -evco,  to 
which  regular  aorist  stems  correspond.  In  spite  of  the  first 
impression  conveyed  by  certain  texts,  the  extent  of  borrowing 
from  Romance  languages  at  this  period  was  limited.  These 
loan-words  seldom  became  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
language  as  did  the  Latin  loan-words  of  an  earlier  period.  In 
particular  they  provided  hardly  any  productive  suffixes  used 
for  derivation  from  Greek  stems;  such  Romance  suffixes  as 
-ddog,  -eAXol,  -eXXo,  -etto,  -saaa,  -Tvoq  are  scarcely  used  except  in 
Romance  loan-words.  A  check  of  100  lines  each  from  a  number  of 
early  vernacular  texts  revealed  the  following  French  and  Italian 
borrowings; 


'  ’  The  principal  study  of  loa  n-words  in  medieval  Greek  is  still  T riantaphyllides 
(1909);  cf.  also  Contosopoulos  (1978). 

‘‘Verbs  in  -apco  (from  Italian  -are)  regularly  form  their  aorist  in  -apiaa. 
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Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe 
e^ofinXiov  (exemple) 

Belthandros  and  Chrysantza 
<j>XiaKim  (piscina) 

Trojan  War 
xadfinpa.  (chambre) 

Libistros  and  Rhodamne  Achilleid 

xivxa.  (jioKiva 

aovKavid  Koupxiaix 

<I>AXko)v 

Comparison  with  the  similar  lists  of  new  compound  words  on 
pp.  84-5  underlines  the  fact  that  the  great  extension  of  the  Greek 
vocabulary  evident  in  this  period  was  attained  mainly  by  the  use 
of  Greek  resources  and  not  by  lexical  borrowing,  in  spite  of  the 
prestige  which  French  and ,  Italian  enjoyed  as  languages  of 
government.  The  main  exception  to  this  general  formulation  is  in 
connection  with  maritime  terms.  These  are  very  largely  of  Italian 
origin,  and  were  often  taken  over  from  Greek  into  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Russian.  They  formed  a  part  of 
the  lingua  franca,  an  international  mercantile  and  maritime 
vocabulary  -  it  has  not  the  structural  features  of  a  language  -  used 
throughout  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  until  the 
nineteenth  century .  ‘  ’ 


Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
KajhiXdpoQ,  KOipa.Xa.pdQ 
piaip 
poi 

Xil^ioQ  (liege) 

KooyKEoxiCco  (regularly  formed 
verb  from  loan-word  KooyKeaxa) 


’’Cf.  Kahane  and  Tietze  (1958). 


5  Greek  in  the  Turkish  period 


The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1 453  and  the  end  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  did  not  change  significantly  the  conditions 
in  which  the  Greek  language  was  used.  Tendencies  previously 
existing  were  only  strengthened.  ‘Serious’  literature  continued 
to  be  written  exclusively  in  the  learned  tongue,  or  as  near  an 
approximation  to  it  as  authors  could  attain.  Literature  in  the 
spoken  tongue,  or  in  a  language  with  many  features  of  the  spoken 
tongue,  was  almost  confined  to  poetry.  This  poetry  was  not  folk- 
poetry.  It  may  have  been  orally  composed  in  some  cases,  but  in 
general  it  was  not.  Its  authors,  and  also  its  readers  or  hearers,  often 
belonged  to  the  most  prosperous  and  cultured  elements  of  society. 
But  it  did  not  enjoy  the  prestige  which  a  composition  in  the  literary 
tongue  would  have  enjoyed,  and  therefore  men  were  careless  of 
its  linguistic  form.  In  any  case  there  was  no  standard  of  correct 
usage  other  than  that  of  the  grammarians,  which  was  wholly 
inappropriate  to  literature  in  the  vernacular.  Just  as  some  of 
Petrarch’s  contemporaries  -  and  sometimes  Petrarch  himself  - 
esteemed  his  boring  and  derivative  Latin  epic  Africa  above  the 
Italian  poems  of  the  Canzoniere,  so  Greek  society  -  for  all  the 
pleasure  which  we  know  it  took  in  vernacular  poetry  -  felt  that  it 
did  not  merit  the  care  in  copying  and  transmission  that  were  given 
to  works  in  the  learned  tongue.' 

But  here  the  resemblance  between  Greece  and  Italy  ends.  By 
Petrarch’s  time  Italy  already  had  a  national  language  -  lingua 
toscana  in  bocca  romana  -  though  it  was  not  exactly  the  mother 
tongue  of  any  community.  Greece  had  to  wait  until  the  nineteenth 
century  for  a  national  language,  and  indeed  in  a  sense  it  has  not  got 
one  yet.  The  story  of  the  struggle  to  forge  a  national  language  for 
the  new  nation  state  belongs  to  the  following  chapter.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  consider  briefly  the  situation  in  the  period  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

'  On  many  aspects  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  period  of  Turkish  rule  cf. 
Thavoris(1971). 
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The  considerable  emigration  of  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to 
regions  still  outside  Turkish  control  probably  helped  the  spread  of 
the  spoken  language  of  the  capital  to  more  distant  regions,  and 
thus  furthered  the  development  of  a  common  spoken  language. 
But  at  the  same  time,  since  this  language  was  not  the  vehicle  of  a 
literature  which  enjoyed  esteem,  and  was  not  taught  in  schools,  its 
spread  was  hindered  and  the  maintenance  of  dialect  differences 
encouraged.  The  Turkish  administration  favoured  decentral¬ 
isation  and  isolation  of  provinces  one  from  another.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  existence  of  many  regions  under  western  rule, 
each  of  which  looked  to  Italy  or  France  for  cultural  patterns  rather 
than  to  Constantinople.  The  city  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  a 
Greek-speaking  empire.  Its  intellectuals,  some  of  whom  from  the 
early  seventeenth  century  played  an  important  role  in  the 
administration  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  worked  in  a  foreign  lin¬ 
guistic  environment,  and  used  the  learned  tongue.  The  only  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  the  Turkish-ruled  provinces  were  the  clergy,  who  felt 
themselves  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  used  its 
classicising  literary  language  for  all  but  the  most  ephemeral 
communications.  This  kind  of  purism  was  all  the  easier  in  Greece, 
since  the  divergence  between  the  learned  and  the  spoken  tongue 
was  much  less  than  in  countries  of  Romance  speech. 

What  we  therefore  find  in  the  centuries  of  Turcocratia  is  a  series 
of  centres  of  vernacular  literature,  each  showing  greater  or  less 
dialect  features  in  its  linguistic  form.  They  are  all  outside  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  not  because  men  no  longer  composed  poetry 
under  the  Turks  -  the  klephtic  ballads  (folk-songs  celebrating  the 
exploits  and  ideals  of  the  armed  bands  who  took  to  the  mountains 
to  resist  the  Turks  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  cf.  R. 
Beaton,  Folk  Poetry  of  Modern  Greece,  Cambridge  1980,  102-11) 
are  evidence  of  a  flourishing  oral  poetry  -  but  because  on  the  whole 
the  literate  elements  of  Greek  society  under  the  Ottomans  were  not 
interested  in  this  kind  of  literature.  And  of  course  there  were  far 
fewer  men  able  to  read  and  write  under  the  Turks  than,  say,  under 
the  Venetians.  They  were  also  cut  off  from  the  direct  influences  of 
the  Renaissance  which  were  so  strong  in  Venetian  Crete  or 
Lusignan  Cyprus.^ 

^  On  the  Greek  vernacular  literature  of  the  Turkish  period  cf.  Knos  (1962),  where 
a  full  bibliography  will  be  found;  Dimaras  (1967)  and  vols.  2  and  3  of  Politis 
(1965-7)  contain  extensive  excerpts  from  most  of  the  texts  mentioned  and  many 
others,  with  full  references  to  manuscripts  and  editions. 
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Moving  from  East  to  West,  we  begin  with  Cyprus,  where  dialect 
features  early  manifest  themselves  in  vernacular  literature.  The 
Chronicle  of  Georgios  Boustronios  (tc.1501)  continues  that  of 
Makhairas.  A  collection  of  love  poems  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch 
is  almost  a  pure  dialect  text.*  Cypriot  Greek  was  too  divergent 
from  that  spoken  by  the  majority  of  Greeks  to  form  a  practical 
base  for  a  common  literary  language,  just  as  the  language  of  the 
early  Sicilian  poets  could  not  have  provided  the  foundation  for  the 
Italian  language.  In  any  case  Cyprus  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
in  1571,  after  a  long  war,  and  vernacular  literature  was  driven 
underground,  to  survive  only  as  folk-literature. 

The  next  centre  was  the  Dodecanese,  and  in  particular  Rhodes. 
From  here  we  have  several  poems  by  Emmanuel  Georgillas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  collection  of  love  songs, 
less  directly  Italian  in  manner  than  the  Cypriot  poems."*  With  the 
conquest  of  the  Dodecanese  in  1522  this  literature  too  ceases. 

The  third  and  most  important  centre  was  Crete,  which  remained 
under  Venetian  rule  until  1669.  Many  refugees  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  settled  there  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  A  moving 
lament  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  often  thought  to  be 
composed  in  Crete,  is  more  probably  Dodecanesian.  But  by  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vernacular  literature  was 
flourishing  in  Crete.*  Manuel  Sklavos’  poem  on  the  earthquake 
of  1508  was  composed  immediately  after  the  event.  George 
Choumnos’  metrical  paraphrase  of  Genesis  dates  from  a  decade  or 
two  earlier.®  The  autobiographical  poems  of  Stephanos  Sakhlikis 
belong  to  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  poems  of  Marinos 
Phalieros  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.’  Less 
easily  datable  are  the  poems  of  loannes  Pikatoros  and  the 
Apokopos  of  Bergades,  a  vision  of  Hell  which  owes  nothing  to 
Dante.  There  is  also  much  minor  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a  school  of  drama 
under  strong  Italian  influence.  The  principal  names  are  those  of 
Georgios  Chortatzis  and  Vintsentzos  Kornaros.  To  one  or  other 

’Edited  with  French  translation  and  full  introduction  by  Siapkaras-Pitsillides 
(1952). 

*These  are  edited  by  Hesseling  and  Pernot  (1913)  and  by  Pernot  (1931). 

’On  this  Cretan  literature  cf.  Embiricos  (1960),  as  well  as  the  works  by  Knos 
(1962)  and  Dimaras  (1967)  cited  above.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography  by  M. 
Manoussakas  (1953).  In  English  the  best  introduction  is  Morgan  (1960). 

*Now  edited  by  Megas  (1975). 

’Cf.  Bakker  and  van  Gemert  (1972),  (1977),  van  Gemert  (1973),  (1980). 
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of  these  are  to  be  attributed  in  all  probability  the  tragedies 
Erophile,  Rodolinos,  Zeno,  and  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  the 
comedies  Katzourbos,  Stathes,  Fortunatos  and  Gypares.  Kornaros 
is  also  author  of  a  long  romantic  narrative  poem  Erotokritos, 
which  represents  the  high  point  of  Cretan  literature.®  The 
Beautiful  Shepherdess  {'H  cbpaioL  fioaKonovka),  a  pastoral  poem 
owing  much  to  Italian  influence  but  full  of  local  colour,  is 
probably  to  be  dated  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  of 
these  Cretan  texts  are  written  in  the  inherited  amalgam  of  spoken 
Greek  and  flosculi  from  the  learned  tongue  characteristic  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  late  Byzantine  period,  with  only  occasional 
and  unsystematic  use  of  dialect  features.  For  instance  The 
Beautiful  Shepherdess  uses  both  the  common  demotic  and  the 
Cretan  forms  of  the  enclitic  personal  pronoun  in  successive  lines  - 
f;  dpop<j>ii  xtf],  TO  Koppi  xtiq,  the  Cretan  form  Tviot  and  the  common 
demotic  form  xl  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  etc.  By  the  time  of 
Chortatzis  and  Kornaros  a  processof  purification  has  taken  place, 
and  few  specifically  non-Cretan  forms  are  to  be  found,  although  in 
the  matter  of  vocabulary  borrowings  are  freely  made  from  the 
learned  language.  This  new  literary  language  in  embryo  is  based 
on  the  spoken  Greek  of  east  Crete,  but  also  admits  west  Cretan 
forms,  e.g.  3rd  person  plural  present  indicative  of  verbs  in  -ovat  as 
against  east  Cretan  -ouv(£),  and  in  the  imperfect  and  aorist  -acr/  as 
against  east  Cretan  -av(£),’  west  Cretan  syllabic  augment  7-  where 
east  Cretan  uses  i-,  fjtftoyoi  for  et^vyot,  negatived  future  in  ^ev  9d  plus 
subjunctive  as  against  east  Cretan  Sd  pfj  plus  subjunctive.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  west  Cretan  forms  most  commonly  admitted  are 
precisely  those  which  are  also  current  in  common  demotic.  The 
Erotokritos  shows  the  purest  east  Cretan  dialect,  but  even  here 
west  Cretan  and  common  demotic  forms  are  not  infrequent.'® 

With  the  capture  of  Candia  by  the  Turks  in  1 669  this  flourishing 
Cretan  literature,  and  the  new  literary  language  based  upon  the 

*  The  best  edition  of  the  Erotokritos  is  still  that  of  A.  Xanthoudides  (Heraklion 
1915),  with  a  long  introduction  and  a  study  of  the  language.  The  text  of 
Xanthoudides  without  his  introduction  and  commentary  has  been  reprinted  in 
paper-back  form  (Athens  1 962  and  later.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Mavro- 
gordato  (Oxford,  1929)). 

’  -oval,  -aai  appear  to  survive  in  Crete  today  only  in  the  region  of  Sphakia.  Cf. 
Kontosopoulos  (1981)  27. 

'“On  the  language  of  the  Erotokritos  cf.  the  chapter  by  G.  N.  Chatzidakes  in 
Xanthoudides'  edition.  There  are  also  many  interesting  observations  in  the  rich  but 
rather  chaotic  book  of  Pankalos  (1955-60). 
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spoken  tongue  of  Crete,  came  to  an  end.  Sweeping  changes  took 
place  in  Cretan  society,  of  which  the  conversion  to  Islam  of 
significant  elements  of  the  Greek-speaking  population  is  a 
symptom.  Cretan  is  not  an  archaic  and  peripheral  dialect  like 
Cypriot,  and  Crete  might  well  have  been  the  Toscana  of  modern 
Greece.  But  the  disunity  of  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and  the  lack 
of  prestige  of  vernacular  literature  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
learned  tongue,  as  well  as  the  general  low  cultural  level  of  the 
Greek  communities  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  made  the  situation  of 
Greece  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  Italy.  The  snuffing 
out  of  Cretan  Greek  literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  only  made  impossible  what  had  been  in  any  case  highly 
improbable. 

A  fourth  centre  of  Greek  literature  was  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
held  by  Venice  until  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  never  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  have  poems  by 
Koroneas  of  Zakynthos  and  lakovos  Trivolis  of  Corfu,  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Iliad  in  semi-vernacular  Greek  by  Loukanios  of 
Zakynthos,  an  adaptation  of  the  Theseid  of  Boccaccio  by  an 
unknown  poet,  and  a  number  of  other  works.  After  1669  many 
Cretans  fled  to  the  Ionian  islands,  bringing  with  them  their  songs 
and  their  literary  tradition.  But  by  this  time  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  so  close  to  Italy  and  on  the  main  trade  routes  of 
Venice,  had  become  Italianised.  Italian  rather  than  Greek  was  the 
language  of  public  intercourse  in  Corfu  and  the  other  towns. 
Hence  there  was  not  the  urban  public  for  vernacular  literature  that 
there  had  been  in  Crete.  But  Greek  poetry,  and  the  common 
language  in  which  it  was  composed,  survived  among  the  country 
people  and  was  by  them  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Italianate  society  of  the  towns.  When,  under  the  twin  influences  of 
the  Romantic  movement  and  the  struggle  for  national  liberation, 
the  generation  of  Dionysios  Solomos  (1798- 1 857)  sought  to  break 
away  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  Byzantine  learned  language  and 
to  create  a  new  national  language  for  the  renascent  Greek  people, 
based  on  the  spoken  tongue,  they  found  in  the  Ionian  islands 
of  which  Solomos  and  others  were  natives,  a  living  tradition 
of  literature  in  vernacular  Greek,  which,  though  it  survived  on 
the  lips  of  humble  peasants,  went  back  through  Venetian  Crete 
and  the  vernacular  literature  of  the  late  Byzantine  world  to  the 
first  creative  breakthrough  of  the  spoken  tongue  in  the  twelfth 
century. 
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In  addition  to  works  of  literature  we  have  one  or  two 
descriptions  of  the  spoken  language  from  this  period.  The  earliest 
is  the  grammar  by  Nikolaos  Sophianos  of  Corfu,  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.*'  There  are  grammars  by 
Girolamo  Germano  (1622)'^  and  Simon  Portius  (1632).*^  These 
all  include  elements  from  the  learned  language,  and  Sophianos 
describes  specific  features  of  his  native  dialect.  But  they 
nevertheless  provide  -  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  Sophianos  -  a 
coherent  account  of  a  common  spoken  language  with  variants.  An 
unpublished  grammar  by  Romanos  Nikephoros  (seventeenth 
century)  contains  many  interesting  observations  on  regional  dif¬ 
ferences  in  speech.  *  *  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Alessio  de  Somavera  (Father  Alexis  de  Sommevoir,  a  French 
Capuchin  from  Haute-Marne  who  spent  many  years  in 
Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  elsewhere  in  the  Greek-speaking 
world)  published  the  first  lexicon  of  vernacular  Greek. '  * 

The  main  features  of  modern  Greek  had  already  taken  shape 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  no  phonological  changes  to 
record  from  the  Turkish  period,  though  no  doubt  in  the  process  of 
dialect  differentiation  they  did  occur.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
diglossy  of  the  period  was  the  existence  of  two  phonological 
systems,  one  native  to  the  spoken  tongue,  the  other  occurring  in 
the  numerous  lexical  borrowings  from  the  learned  language.  The 
main  point  of  difference  is  the  treatment  of  -kx-,  -xO-  and  -nx-,  -^0-, 
preserved  in  learned  loan-words,  changed  to  -xx-  and  -<f>x-  in  the 
spoken  tongue;  the  treatment  of  final  -v  also  distinguished  spoken 
from  literary  Greek  phonologically. 

In  the  sphere  of  morphology  we  find,  so  far  as  our  texts  permit 
us  to  draw  general  conclusions,  a  general  tightening  up  of  the  noun 
paradigm  and  elimination  of  anomalies  and  variant  forms/  But 
all  texts,  even  the  relatively  homogeneous  east  Cretan  of  the 
Erotokritos,  show  many  borrowings  from  the  learned  language  or 
from  earlier  or  geographically  distinct  forms  of  the  spoken  tongue, 
which  bring  their  own  morphology  with  them.  One  noteworthy 
regularisation  is  that  of  the  stress  accent  in  noun  and  adjective. 
The  dialects  still  vary  in  their  treatment  of  this.  But  the  common 

' '  Ed.  Legrand  (1874). 

”Ed.  Pernot  (1907). 

”  Ed.  Meyer-Liibke  (1889). 

“Cf.  Legrand  (1874)  14-19. 

’’Alessio  da  Somavera  (1709);  cf.  Legrand  (1918)  74-7. 
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demotic  pattern  whereby  the  accent  shifts  in  the  substantive 
according  to  ancient  Greek  rules,  but  remains  immobile  in  the 
adjective,  predominates  in  the  period  under  review.  Thus  we  have 
dvOpwnoQ,  ivOptonov,  dvOpconoi  (dvOpwnoi  is  ‘vulgar’)  against 
dvOpwnov,  dvOpcbnoog,  dvOpdjncov,  but  opop^oc,,  opop^tj,  opop^ov, 
opop^onz,  etc. 

In  the  definite  article  the  accusative  plural  feminine  reg  is  more 
and  more  frequently  replaced  by  r/g,  the  normal  form  in  common 
demotic.  But  in  dialects  the  older  forms  rsg  and  even  rdg  still 
survive.  The  change  from  reg  to  r/g  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy 
of  the  other  feminine  forms xf\,  rfj<;,  which  proved  stronger  than 
that  of  feminine  substantives  in  -eg. '  * 

There  are  more  changes  to  record  in  verb  morphology.  The 
future  periphrasis  in  dd  plus  subjunctive,  of  which  the  earliest 
recorded  example  is  probably  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Morea  iy.  825),  replaces  almost  completely  all  other 
periphrases  in  the  common  spoken  language,  though  other 
periphrases  are  found  in  dialects.  Curiously  enough,  Sophianos 
gives  only  QzXco  ypd^a  and  Oeko  ypdipzi  as  future  forms,  and  does 
not  mention  the  6d  construction.  In  fact  one  can  trace  the  spread  of 
6d  plus  subjunctive  at  the  expense  of  other  patterns  even  into  the 
dialects  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  curious  dialect  of  Mariupol.  In  the 
period  under  review  the  Cretan  drama  and  the  Erotokritos  both 
use  Qd  plus  subjunctive,  though  in  Cretan  dialects  today,  as  almost 
certainly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  other  patterns  are  in  use 
instead  of  or  side  by  side  with  that  in  dd  plus  subjunctive.” 

Two  perfect  periphrases  become  established,  that  in  plus 
the  aorist  infinitive  (cf.  p.  84),  and  that  in  plus  the  perfect 
participle  in  -pzvoz,  each  having  a  nuance  of  its  own.  The  latter  is 
of  course  only  formed  from  transitive  verbs,  and  is  in  any  case 
much  less  frequent  in  demotic  than  the  former.  In  the  dialects  the 
position  is  more  complex.  In  some  of  the  peripheral  dialects  zxco 
plus  aorist  infinitive  is  not  used.  In  others  a  third  form  is  found  in 
zxco  plus  a  verbal  adjective  in  -rdg.  In  the  Pontic  and  Cappadocian 
dialects  of  Asia  Minor  neither  is  found,  the  perfect  being  expressed 
by  the  aorist  indicative  accompanied  by  the  rigidified  3rd  person 
singular  imperfect  of  the  verb  ‘to  be’;  this  is  probably  a  relatively 
recent  development  due  to  Turkish  influence.'* 

*  ®  On  the  development  of  the  definite  article  cf.  Anagnostopoulos  (1922),  where  a 
great  deal  of  illustrative  material  is  collected. 

”  Pankalos  (1955-60)  1,  322-4. 

'•Aerts  (1965)  168-83. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  future  in  Od.  plus  subjunctive  we  begin  to 
find  a  potential  mood  formed  by  dd  plus  imperfect  or  aorist 
indicative.  The  new  potential  or  conditional  form  in  Od  plus 
imperfect  or  aorist  indicative  replaces  the  medieval  Greek  form 
eIxol  plus  aorist  infinitive,  which  was  left  isolated  once  plus 
aorist  infinitive  had  lost  its  future  sense  and  had  become  a  perfect 
equivalent.  An  intermediate  stage,  or  perhaps  better  a  blind  alley, 
is  represented  by  va  plus  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  e.g. 
Prodromic  poems  (3.211)  Kai  tots  vd  ‘Set;,  Smnorot,  nrjSrjuata 
vscorepoo  ‘and  then,  lord,  you  would  see  the  springing  of  a  youth’. 
This  construction  was  supported  by  the  use  of  vd  plus  subjunctive 
as  a  future  equivalent,  itself  probably  arising  out  of  the  use  of 
aorist  subjunctive  in  future  sense  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  curious 
future  form  found  in  some  dialects  today,  e.g.  in  Cretan,  va  plus 
subjunctive  plus  6eX(o  (inflected)  or  rigidified  Oeh,  is  probably  due 
to  conflation  of  this  voi-future'  and  the  common  demotic  future 
formed  with  6d  plus  subjunctive.  But  there  is  still  much  that  is 
uncertain  in  the  development  of  future  and  conditional  forms  in 
modern  Greek,  owing  to  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  literary 
sources,  the  relative  absence  of  dialect  texts  until  the  later 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
modern  Greek  dialects  today. 

There  are  no  changes  in  syntax  to  record  in  the  Turkish  period 
so  far  as  common  spoken  Greek  is  concerned,  other  than  those  at  a 
purely  stylistic  level,  and  those  already  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  periphrastic  tenses.  In  certain  of  the  dialects, 
however,  radical  changes  took  place  under  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  linguistic  environments  in  which  they  found  themselves 
spoken.  This  is  particularly  true  of  many  of  the  Asia  Minor 
dialects,  a  great  many  of  whose  speakers  were  perforce  bilingual. 
Though  we  have  no  dialect  texts  from  the  period,  it  is  clearly 
during  the  centuries  between  the  Turkish  conquest  and  the  first 
recording  of  dialect  texts  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  such 
changes  took  place  as  the  adoption  of  Turkish  word-order,  with 
the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  to  the  accusative,  in  which  case  Turkish  too 
distinguishes  between  definite  and  indefinite,  the  suppression  of 
grammatical  gender  and  its  attendant  syntactic  feature  of 
agreement,  the  development  of  a  syntactical  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate  substantives,  etc.*®  The  Greek  enclaves  in 

Mirambel  (1955),  (1957-8),  (1963b),  (1964a). 
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Calabria  and  Apulia  were  similarly  influenced  by  Italian.  But  since 
the  structural  differences  between  Greek  and  Italian  are  less 
striking  than  those  between  Greek  and  Turkish,  the  changes  are 
less  radical.  To  Italian  influence  must  be  attributed  such  features 
as  the  periphrastic  passive  formed  with  the  verb  ‘to  be’  and  a 
passive  participle,  that  formed  with  the  verb  erkome  (Epxopoti)  and 
a  passive  participle  on  the  model  of  Italian  venue  ucciso,  the 
absence  of  a  distinctive  future  form,  there  being  none  in  the  South 
Italian  dialects  of  the  surrounding  areas,  etc.^°  Similarly  the  now 
almost  extinct  Greek  of  Cargese,  introduced  into  Corsica  by 
emigrants  from  Mani  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been 
influenced  in  its  syntactic  structure  by  the  Italian  dialect  of  Corsica 
and  by  French.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  similar  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  Greek  of  the  Cypriot  community  in  London  - 
and  in  any  case  it  falls  outside  the  period  under  discussion. 
Kontosopoulos  gives  some  interesting  examples  of  English 
influence  on  the  vocabulary  and  semantics  of  London  Cypriot 
Greek. Interesting  observations  have  also  been  made  in  this 
connection  regarding  the  speech  of  the  Greek  community  of 
Chicago.^  ^ 

In  vocabulary  the  principal  source  of  new  words  continues  to  be 
derivation  and  composition.  Most  of  the  suffixes  productive  in  the 
later  middle  ages  continue  to  be  productive  in  the  Turkish  period. 
Some,  like  -dda  (abstracted  from  Italian  dialect  loan-words),  -hcri, 
-kaoL,  -katjq  (probably  not  from  Slavonic  loan-words,  which  never 
seem  to  have  been  numerous,  but  rather  by  palatalisation  of  the 
consonant  from  -iKi{oq)),  became  particularly  productive.  Two 
suffixes  abstracted  from  Turkish  loan-words  became  productive, 
-rCtjq  and  -krjq.  Among  new  compound  words  we  find  a  great  many 
compound  verbs  with  a  substantival  or  adjectival  first  element,  but 
to  which  no  compound  substantive  or  adjective  corresponds,  e.g. 
yXvKOKonil^o},  y/evxoCw.  In  classical  and  Hellenistic,  and  generally 
in  early  Byzantine  Greek,  compound  verbs  are  either  formed  with 
an  adverbial  first  element,  or  as  denominative  verbs  from  a 
compound  substantive  or  adjective.  Another  type  of  compound 
which  first  appears  in  late  Hellenistic  Greek  and  which  becomes 
particularly  frequent  in  the  period  under  review  is  the  so-called 

"Rohifs  (1950)  213-14,  220-1. 

Kontosopoulos  (1981)  21-2. 

Seaman  (1972). 
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dvandva  compound,  e.g.  yi5onp6p<XTOL  ‘goats  and  sheep’,  pspovoxto 
‘day  and  night’. 

Loan-words  from  the  Romance  languages  of  the 
Mediterranean  continue  to  enter  Greek,  particularly  in  regions 
under  western  political  control.  European  cultural  words  are  usu¬ 
ally  borrowed  in  their  Italian  form,  occasionally  in  their  French 
form.  A  new  source  of  loan-words  is  Turkish.  The  Greek  of 
mainland  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  of  the  period  becomes  filled  with 
Turkish  words,  in  the  first  place  social,  political  and  religious 
terms,  but  also,  and  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  population  was  often  bilingual,  extending  to  all  areas  of 
the  vocabulary.  Turkish  loan-words  in  common  demotic  are 
almost  exclusively  substantives;  they  are  adapted  to  Greek 
morphology  as  neuters  in  -/  or  in  -eq  if  they  are  names  of  things, 
and  as  masculines  in  -dq  or  -ijq  if  they  are  names  of  persons.  The 
Asia  Minor  dialects,  being  under  longer  and  closer  Turkish  in¬ 
fluence,  have  not  only  a  great  many  more  Turkish  loan-words  than 
common  demotic  but  actually  borrow  Turkish  verbs,  which  are 
adapted  in  various  ways  to  the  requirements  of  Greek  mor¬ 
phology.  The  following  list  of  Turkish  loan-words,  all  of  which  are 
still  in  living  use  today,  though  the  occasions  for  the  use  of  many  of 
them  have  become  infrequent,  give  an  idea  of  semantic  spheres  in 
which  such  loan-words  were  commonest. 

House,  household  goods  etc. 

KomKi  ‘hostelry’ 
aevwvKi  ‘trunk’ 
ao(l>pdq  ‘table’ 
i^vroXi  ‘wick’ 

TOvXovpi  ‘leather  bottle’ 

TEvx(,Epeq  ‘cauldron’ 

Clothing  and  personal  effects  etc. 

(j>Eai  ‘fez’ 
yEXzKi  ‘waistcoat’ 
yictKoiq  ‘collar’ 
nanovmia  ‘shoes’ 

Food  and  drink 
niM(jn  ‘pilaf  ’ 
ymovpri  ‘yoghourt’ 


Cf.  Andriotis  (1980). 

The  list  is  substantially  taken  from  Costas  (1936)  1 19-20. 
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yiaxvi  ‘dish  of  tomatoes  and 
onions’ 

Kamxpdq  ‘casserole  of  meat  and 
tomatoes’ 

Ka<^E<;  ‘coffee’ 
vapyikeq  ‘nargileh’ 

‘halva’ 

Man  and  family 
pndi  ‘stature’ 
vdO  ‘archness’ 

Ke<tn  ‘humour’ 
kEPivxtjq  ‘handsome  youth’ 
i^evrtjq  ‘effendi’ 

Military  and  administrative 
roo^EKi  ‘rifle’ 
pnapoort]  ‘gun-powder’ 
yictrayavi  ‘yataghan’ 

TtoLpaq  ‘coin’ 

Xon:Ctj<;  ‘hadji’ 

Arts  and  crafts 

yAivti  ‘party,  celebration’ 

tsAi  ‘wire’ 

‘oriental  song’ 

Xa^ovTO  ‘lute’ 

Significant  absentees  from  this  list  are  agricultural  and  pastoral 
terms,  animal  and  plant  names,  general  geographical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  terms,  and  abstract  terms.  Turkish  influence  was  exerted 
through  the  towns,  and  not  in  the  agricultural  countryside,  as  was 
Slavonic  influence,  or  in  the  mountain  pastures,  as  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Vlachs. 

It  is  in  texts  of  this  period,  though  not  in  the  poetic  texts  which 
approach  most  closely  to  the  vernacular,  that  we  first  meet  those 
linguistic  caiques,  i.e.  adaptation  of  Greek  words,  whether  in  their 
popular  or  their  literary  form,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  semantic 
field  of  a  foreign  word  -  usually  French  in  this  case  -  only  part  of 
which  they  previously  covered,  and  formation  of  new  Greek  words 
by  composition  or  derivation  expressly  as  translations  of  foreign 
words.  Examples  of  the  former  are  m^paaiQ  ‘expression’,  i^daKei 
mipporjv  ‘il  exerce  une  influence’,  of  the  latter  iyKVKXonaidetot 
‘encyclopedie’.  These  caiques  are  part  of  the  adaptation  of  Greek 
to  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  Enlightenment,  and 
often  first  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Greek  intellectuals  from  the 
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Danubian  Principalities.^*  The  second  process  has  a  unique  aspect 
in  Greek,  inasmuch  as  modern  Greek  scientific  terminology  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  compounds  formed  from  Greek  elements  designed 
to  correspond  to  French  or  English  compounds,  themselves 
formed  from  Greek  elements.  This  means  that  a  great  many  Greek 
compound  words  are  first  formed  in  a  language  other  than  Greek. 
There  is  a  similar  situation  in  regard  to  Chinese  compounds  first 
found  in  Japanese.  The  question  of  caiques  and  of  Greek  words  of 
foreign  origin  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the 
vocabulary  of  present-day  Greek. 

^’Cf.  Henderson  (1971),  especially  I  -52,  Camariano-Cioran  (1974)  passim.  On 
French  influence  in  particular  cf.  Contosopoulos  (1978). 


6  The  development  of  the  national 
language  ^ 


In  the  late  middle  ages  and  the  early  centuries  of  the  Turkish 
period  the  common  spoken  language  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
lived  on,  but  tended  more  and  more  to  become  regionally 
differentiated.  It  was  impoverished  in  abstract  terms  and  ill- 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  higher  culture.  The  Greek  upper 
classes  of  Constantinople  and  of  other  cities  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  Orthodox  church,  used  for  all  official  and  literary 
purposes  the  traditional  learned  language,  which  was  essentially 
late  Atticising  Koine.  New  literary  languages,  based  upon  the 
dialects  of  particular  regions  but  strongly  influenced  by  the 
common  spoken  language  began  to  be  formed  in  parts  of  the 
Greek  world  where  the  conditions  favoured  an  active  cultural  life. 
The  only  one  of  these  to  attain  any  degree  of  maturity  was  that  of 
the  Cretan  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
But  even  in  Crete  the  favourable  conditions  did  not  last  long 
enough  for  a  national  language,  parallel  to  those  of  western 
Europe,  to  arise. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  political 
and  intellectual  prospects  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  changed  dramatically.  The  influence  of  the  European 
Enlightenment  -  often  channelled  through  the  University  of 
Padua  or  through  the  academies  established  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  -  and  the 
example  of  the  French,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  American, 
Revolution  put  the  questions  of  political  liberty  and  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time 
the  weakening  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  its  expulsion  from  central 
Europe,  and  its  loss  of  control  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Russians 
opened  up  two  opposing  perspectives,  the  first  that  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Greek  national  state,  the  second  that  of  a 

'On  the  whole  of  this  chapter  cf.  Caratzas  (1958b).  On  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  cf.  Henderson  (1971);  Svoronos(1972);  Diamandouros  and  others  (1976); 
Petropoulos  (1978).  On  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Greek  communities  in  Europe 
and  Africa  cf.  Psyroukis  (1974). 
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virtual  takeover  of  power  within  the  empire  by  its  Christian 
subjects,  led  by  the  Greeks.  The  beginnings  of  the  industrial 
revolution  and  the  extension  of  western  European  trade  brought 
many  Greek  communities  into  closer  contact  with  the  European 
world  than  in  the  preceding  centuries.  Many  Greeks  became 
drawn  into  the  expanding  economy  of  western  Europe,  either  as 
agents  of  foreign  firms  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  as  members  of 
the  growing  Greek  communities  in  Russian  and  western  European 
cities  who  were  engaged  in  import  and  export  trade  with  the  east. 
All  these  factors  stimulated  the  spread  of  ideas  and  the 
multiplication  of  books.  More  and  more  was  being  translated  into 
Greek  or  written  in  Greek  on  every  topic  from  metaphysics  and 
politics  to  science  and  technology.  These  books  were  written  in 
various  mixtures  of  spoken  Greek  and  the  literary  language, 
without  any  marked  dialect  features,  but  with  little  unity  of  form. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  Language  Question, 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  Greek  cultural  and  political 
controversy  ever  since,  was  first  posed.  ^  A  number  of  answers  were 
given  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  conservatives,  who  were  against  the  struggle  for 
liberation  and  preached  obedience  to  the  Sultan,  the  sovereign 
set  over  the  Greek  people  by  God,  were  naturally  linguistic 
conservatives  also.  For  them  the  only  national  language  was  the 
traditional  learned  language,  as  used  %  the  Phanariot  nobility  and 
the  Orthodox  hierarchy.  Their  spokesman,  Panagiotes  Kodrikas, 
had  few  followers,  and  the  tendency  which  he  represented  seemed 
doomed  to  failure.  In  fact,  by  an  irony  of  history,  many  of  his  aims 
were  realised  by  his  bitterest  opponents,  as  we  shall  see. 

Among  those  who  equated  nation  and  people,  and  who 
therefore  favoured  a  national  language  based  on  the  speech  of  the 
people,  there  were  various  tendencies.  Some,  who  were  influenced 
by  western  rationalism  and  classicism,  saw  in  the  speech  of  the 
Greeks  of  their  own  time  a  form  of  ancient  Greek  corrupted  by 
centuries  of  slavery.  For  them  the  only  possible  course  was  to  write 
off  the  middle  ages  and  to  go  back  to  ancient  Greek  as  the  true 
national  language.  This  somewhat  utopian  programme  they 
believed  could  be  realised  once  national  independence  had 
been  attained.  Then  the  Greek  people,  who  had  been  the  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  world,  would  regain  its  rightful  position  and 

’Megas  (1925),  Kordatos  (1943);  Banfi  (1978)  -  a  particularly  useful  study. 
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speak  with  its  true  voice.  Needless  to  say,  nothing  which  could  be 
called  literature  resulted  from  this  movement.  Its  leading  figures 
were  Eugenios  Voulgaris  (1716-1806),  Stephanis  Kommetas 
(tl814),  Dimitrios  Darvaris  (1757-1823),  Neophytos  Doukas 
(c.  1760-1845),  Konstantinos  Oikonomos  (1780-1857). 

Another  group,  at  whose  head  stood  the  patriot  and  scholar 
Adamantios  Korais  (1743-1833),  took  the  spoken  language  of 
their  own  time  as  their  starting  point,  but  wished  to  purify  it.^  This 
purification  was  not  to  be  limited  to  the  rejection  of  Turkish  loan¬ 
words  and  of  the  more  aberrant  dialect  features,  but  was  to  extend 
to  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax.  Only  a  language  capable 
of  expressing  all  the  nuances  of  meaning,  and  equally  understood 
by  all,  was  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  intellectual  emancipation 
of  the  people.  This  ‘purified’  spoken  Greek  was  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
education  in  the  new  Greece,  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 
Archaism,  kicked  out  by  the  door,  was  coming  in  by  the  window. 
Korais’s  purified  spoken  Greek  was  sometimes  remarkably  like 
the  traditional  language  of  his  opponent  Kodrikas,  though  there 
were  a  number  of  shibboleths  by  which  they  could  be 
distinguished.  To  take  an  example,  ‘fish’  in  common  spoken  Greek 
is  y/6.pi\  Korais  would  introduce  the  ‘pure’  (i.e.  archaistic)  form 
dy/dpiov,  while  the  extreme  archaists  and  Kodrikas  would  alike 
favour  the  classical  word.  The  only  important  literary 

monument  of  Korais’  school  was  the  collection  of  his  own  letters, 
published  after  his  death.  But  the  influence  of  his  ideas,  often 
seized  upon  in  a  partisan  fashion  which  he  would  have  himself 
disowned,  was  great  in  the  half-century  after  his  death. 

A  third  group,  inspired  by  belief  in  democracy  and  conscious 
that  it  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  ‘unpurified’  vernacular  speech  that 
most  western  European  national  languages  had  been  built,  wished 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  traditional  learned  language  and  to 
make  the  tongue  of  the  common  people  the  national  language, 
whose  native  resources  would  be  developed  to  provide  the  new 
terms  necessary.  This  was  what  the  poets  of  the  Ionian  islands  were 
already  doing,  and  steps  in  this  direction  had  already  been  taken 
by  writers  like  losepas  Mysiodax  (1730-1800),  Demetrios 
Katartzis  (1720-1807)  and  others.  One  of  the  problems  was  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  the  spoken  tongue.  loannes  Vilaras  of 


’Cf.  Rotolo  (1965),  Bien  (1972).  Examples  of  Korais’s  sometimes  unhappy 
compromises  are  provided  by  Banfi  (1978)  418. 
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Jannina  (1771-1823)  published  his  Romaic  Grammar  in  1814,* 
seeking  to  codify  rigorously  the  orthography,  morphology  and 
syntax  of  the  vernacular  in  order  to  fit  it  to  play  its  new  role  as  a 
national  language  and  the  vehicle  of  national  education.  In  spite  of 
his  aims,  his  work  is  not  free  from  dialect  features. 

This  was  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  Uprising  of  1821,  as 
a  result  of  which  a  Greek  state  was  created.  During  the  years  of 
the  war  of  liberation  there  were  considerable  movements  of 
population,  as  revolutionary  fighters  from  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  from  Greek  communities  abroad  came  together,  in  particular 
in  the  Peloponnese.  It  was  in  the  Peloponnese,  at  Nauplion,  that  a 
provisional  administration  was  set  up  in  1828,  around  which  there 
gathered  emigrants  from  Constantinople  as  well  as  Greeks  from 
every  region  of  Greece.  There  grew  up  there  in  those  years  a  new 
common  language,  based  on  the  dialects  of  the  Peloponnese,  but 
with  a  good  many  Ionian  features.  Peloponnesian  Greek  was  well 
fitted  to  be  the  basis  of  a  national  language.  Without  either  the 
radical  phonetic  changes  of  northern  Greek  or  the  archaic  features 
of  Cretan  or  Cypriot,  it  was  easily  understood  by  all  Greeks,  and 
was  sufficiently  close  to  the  language  of  late  Byzantine  and  post- 
Byzantine  vernacular  literature  to  be  acceptable  to  all  as  a 
common  tongue.  And  in  addition  the  distinguished  part  played  by 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  war  of  liberation  gave  it  a  new  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries.  Thus  when  in  1833  Athens 
became  the  capital  of  the  new  state,  it  was  the  Peloponnesian  koine 
that  became  the  language  of  ordinary  intercourse  among  the  new 
citizens  who  flocked  thither  from  every  part  of  the  Greek  world. 
The  native  population  of  Athens,  which  in  any  case  scarcely 
reached  10,000,  was  swamped  by  the  newcomers,  and  the  dialect  of 
Athens,  which  belonged  to  a  rather  archaic  group  spoken  in 
Attica,  the  Megarid,  Aegina  and  parts  of  Euboea,  was  soon 
replaced  by  the  common  spoken  tongue. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  common  spoken  tongue, 
with  a  Peloponnesian  basis,  would  be  gradually  freed  from  the 
traces  of  the  dialect  of  the  Ionian  islands  which  it  still  retained  and 
would  become  the  national  language,  used  for  official  purposes,  in 
education,  and  in  literature  of  all  kinds.  But  things  turned  out 
otherwise.  The  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Greece 
were  a  period  of  political  reaction,  during  which  the  emerging 


Vilaras  (1814). 
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ruling  class  rejected  the  rationalist  and  democratic  spirit  which 
had  animated  the  generation  of  the  liberation.  This  ruling  class 
consisted  to  an  ever-growing  degree  of  wealthy  Phanariots  from 
Constantinople  and  their  hangers-on,  men  wedded  to  the 
traditional  learned  tongue  and  fearful  of  the  political  implications 
of  its  rejection  in  favour  of  the  speech  of  the  mass  of  the  j)eople. 
Under  their  influence  archaism  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Korais’  conception  of  the  ‘purification’  of  the  language  of  the 
people  was  carried  to  absurd  extremes,  and  put  into  effect  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  Korais.  Poetry  continued  to  be 
written  mainly  in  demotic’  -  and  in  any  case  the  Ionian  islands, 
where  Solomos  still  lived  and  wrote,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  and  were  relatively  immune  to  the  baneful 
influence  which  spread  from  Athens.  But  even  in  this  context  it  is 
significant  that  Aristotelis  Valaoritis  (1824-1879),  a  native  of 
Levkas  and  a  relation  of  Solomos,  whose  literary  heir  and 
successor  he  became,  saw  fit  to  accompany  his  poems  in  demotic 
with  a  commentary  in  the  archaising  katharevousa.®  For  it  is  in 
this  period  that  the  diglossy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  in  the 
Greek-speaking  world  from  Hellenistic  times,  took  the  form  in 
which  we  are  familiar  with  it  today,  a  polarisation  into  demotic 
and  katharevousa.  This  katharevousa  is  not  the  traditional 
Atticising  Koine  of  Byzantine  culture,  which  was  at  least  the 
language  of  organisations  and  institutions  which  had  remained  in 
existence  through  centuries  and  millennia,  though  few  children 
ever  learned  it  at  their  mother’s  knee  -  we  may  perhaps  make  an 
exception  for  the  children  of  Anna  Comnena,  the  imperial 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  was  so  proud  of  her 
archaising  and  erudite  language.  The  katharevousa  was  created  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  progressive 
‘purification’  of  the  new  demotic,  and  introduction  of  more  and 
more  elements  from  the  learned  longue.  It  is  always  macaronic  in 
character,  mingling  together  incongruously  old  and  new,  and 
studded  with  false  archaisms,  hypercorrect  forms,  and  mere 
blunders.  This  was  the  language  used  for  administration  and 
education,  in  journalism  and  public  life,  and  in  almost  all  prose 
writing,  literary  or  scientific,  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 

’A  recent  and  perceptive  study  -  Gounelas  (1980)  -  discussed  some  of  the 
problems  met  and  solved  by  nineteenth-century  poets  in  their  use  of  demotic 
Greek. 

‘Valaoritis  (1955). 
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century.  It  had  to  be  learned  as  a  foreign  language,  it  was 
imprecise,  vacuous  and  inordinately  fond  of  caiques,  and  its 
existence  and  the  prestige  which  it  enjoyed  did  much  to  hold  back 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  the  people.  It  was  never 
uniform.  Some  writers  used  the  ancient  Greek  future  forms,  not 
always  correctly,  others  the  periphrastic  future  in  Oa.  of  demotic, 
others  Oeko  plus  infinitive;  the  dative  case,  obsolete  ancient 
Greek  prepositions,  the  negative  particle  o6  etc.  were  used  to  a 
varying  degree  by  different  writers  and  by  the  same  writer  on 
diff'erent  occasions.  Writers  and  speakers  watched  one  another 
narrowly  and  critically,  ready  to  seize  upon  the  least  concession 
to  ‘the  vulgar  tongue’.  There  were  extreme  archaisers  like 
the  lexicographer  S.  Vyzantios  and  the  novelist,  dramatist  and 
grammarian  Panayotis  Soutsos,  who  wanted  to  restore  ancient 
Attic  -  the  former  thought  it  would  take  100  to  150  years,  the 
latter  believed  thirty  years  enoUgh!''  And  there  were  moderates 
like  Konstantinos  Asopios  (1789-1872),  Spyridon  Trikoupes 
(1788-1873),  and  Demetrios  Mavrophrydes,  who  saw  some  virtue 
in  the  popular  tongue.  But  all  alike  were  engaged  in  a  contest  of 
purity  -  like  so  many  different  brands  of  detergent  -  in  which  one 
had  to  go  further  than  one’s  rivals.  So  for  a  phrase  like  ‘if  I  cannot’, 
we  find  a  series  of  more  and  more  ‘pure’  renderings,  which  depart 
more  and  more  from  the  linguistic  feeling  of  the  ordinary  Greek; 
av  Mv  finopw  (normal  spoken  Greek)  Sv  3ev  iffinopw  (old- 
fashioned  spoken  Greek,  or  dialect)  av  Siv  Svvotpoti,  eav  Ssv  6vvol- 
poLi,  sdv  pi]  dvvoLpai,  edv  ptj  dvvfopoti.  Similarly  ‘when  he  arrived’ 
passes  through  the  successive  stages  drav  et/tmae,  omv  otav 

d<l>ix6ti,  ore  dtpixdtj,  ore  dtftlKero.  Paradigmatic  patterns  are  con¬ 
fused.  Thus  the  verb  ‘bring’  has  a  present  theme  tftepv-  and  an  aorist 
theme  ^ep-:  i^spveig  ~  etpepeg.  The  purist,  worried  by  the  fact  that 
tpep-  is  a  present  theme  in  ancient  Greek,  uses  etftepeg  as  an  imper¬ 
fect  instead  of  an  aorist;  so  he  has  to  resuscitate  the  long-obsolete 
aorist  ijveyKotg  (or  -eg)  to  complete  the  paradigm.  From  there  it 
is  but  a  step  to  such  choice  morsels  of  archaism  as  evexOeig 
(suppletive  aorist  passive  participle  of  ^epo)  in  ancient  Greek). 
Not  only  were  foreign  loan-words  replaced  by  words  of  Greek 
derivation,  but  perfectly  good  Greek  words  too  were  replaced 
by  what  were  thought  to  be  their  classical  equivalents:  ;^a//oye2cS 
‘smile’  became  petSicb,xioviarpa  ‘chilblain’  became  ;if£VieTAov,  ipeig 


’Triantaphyllides  (1938)  97. 
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and  etreii;  became  tjfieig  and  ofxeTg,  which  are  homophonous!  These 
archaic  words  brought  their  archaic  morphological  system  with 
them,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  the  morphology  of  modern 
Greek. 

The  learned  language  had  not  in  the  past  been  generally  used  to 
describe  the  details  of  everyday  life.  The  principles  of  ancient 
rhetoric,  by  which  the  Byzantines  were  guided,  enjoined  the 
avoidance  of  the  trivial,  the  humble  and  the  banal,  and  above  all  of 
the  particular;  one  did  not  call  a  spade  a  spade,  any  more  than  did 
Tacitus  in  Latin  -  when  he  had  to  refer  to  it,  he  called  it  per  quae 
terra  egeritur.  The  katharevousa,  if  it  was  to  serve  as  a  national 
language  for  all  purposes,  had  to  have  a  word  for  everything.  The 
existing  terms  of  demotic  were  often  morphologically  or  otherwise 
incompatible  with  the  katharevousa,  and  there  were  no  traditional 
learned  terms  for  many  objects  and  features  of  daily  life.  So 
fantastic  pseudo-archaic  words  had  to  be  invented.  A  nutcracker 
{xaaKiaxfipi)  became  KotpooOpavazqt;,  mpvoKMtTztjQ  or  Kotpoomz- 
oLKzqq,  a  corkscrew  {zip-pnovaovi)  became  EKTtcbpxazpov,  the  back 
of  a  chair  {pdxt])  became  ipeiatvwzov,  a  blind  alley  {zvtftXoaoKixKo) 
-  a  Greek  determinative  compound  one  of  whose  elements  is  a 
Turkish  loanword  -  became  iSii^odov,  a  safe  {mam)  became 
XpqpcizoKiPcbziov,  a  potato  (nazaza)  became  yetbpqXov,  itself  a 
caique  of  French  pomme  de  terre,  a  chamber-pot  {mBim)  became 
ovpoSoxeiov,  and  so  on. 

Manipulation  of  katharevousa  in  its  extreme  form  demanded  a 
good  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  at  the  levels  of  morphology, 
syntax  and  vocabulary,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  a  multitude 
of  arbitrary  neologisms.  It  was  in  vain  that  generations  of  school¬ 
masters  tried  to  teach  their  pupils  to  speak  and  write  it.  Their 
lessons  were  rendered  all  the  less  effective  by  the  fact  that  the 
schoolmaster  himself,  when  he  was  not  in  the  classroom,  spoke  the 
same  demotic  as  everyone  else.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the 
creation  of  a  new  diglossy,  related  to  that  of  the  Byzantine  epoch, 
but  essentially  different,  inasmuch  as  the  new  learned  language 
was  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  whole  community.  In  fact,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Greeks  in  the 
nineteenth  century  spoke  their  local  dialect  rather  than  common 
demotic  in  most  situations,  the  situation  can  better  be  described  as 
triglossy.  It  was  a  situation  which  hindered  self-expression  and 
communication,  prevented  the  study  and  development  of  the 
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resources  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  favoured  the  muddled,  the 
ambiguous  and  the  half-understood.® 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  influence  of  the 
Phanariots  had  declined,  a  new  native  bourgeoisie  was  growing 
up,  universal  education  was  producing  a  literate  population  which 
had  nothing  to  read,  and  a  generation  of  scholars  and  critics 
trained  in  France  and  Germany  was  interesting  itself  in  the  history 
of  the  Greek  language  -  the  katharevousa  had  no  history.  At  the 
same  time  interest  in  the  folklore  of  Greece  was  leading  to  a 
corresponding  interest  in  the  spoken  language,  dialect  texts,  folk¬ 
songs  and  the  like.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  and  other 
factors  that  Jean  Psichari  (1854-1929)®  developed  his  linguistic 
ideas.  He  wished  to  end  the  use  of  katharevousa  and  make  a 
codified  and  systematised  demotic  the  only  national  language. 
Demotic  would  have  to  borrow  from  katharevousa  vocabulary 
elements  necessary  for  philosophical,  literary  and  scientific  dis¬ 
course,  but  these  would  without  exception  be  adapted  to  demotic 
phonological  and  morphological  patterns.  At  the  same  time  the 
orthography,  while  remaining  basically  historical  rather  than  pho¬ 
netic,  would  be  tidied  up  and  regularised.  His  novel  To  ra^iSifioo, 
published  in  1888,  was  the  first  serious  literary  prose  in  demotic, 
and  it  created  a  furore.  In  his  eagerness  to  produce  a  regularised 
and  codified  demotic,  Psichari  often  neglected  the  existence  of 
doublets  in  the  Greek  vocabulary,  e.g.  dooMtx  ‘slavery’  and  Soo- 
/icra  ‘work,  affair’,  Oecoph  ‘theory’  and  Owpii  ‘face’,  ozoixeio  ‘ele¬ 
ment’  and  azoixEio  ‘monster’,  ipyotMo  ‘tool’  and  (ipy(x}£id  ‘loom’, 
npoLypotzeiix  ‘scientific  study’  and  npotpizeiot  ‘commodity’,  x^opio 
‘passage  in  a  book’  and  ‘village’.  And  just  as  the  purists 
invented  false  archaisms,  so  he  occasionally  invented  false  de- 
moticisms,  e.g.  nspKetfxxXia  for  nepiKs^oiXaia.  ‘helmet’.  And  by  ex¬ 
tending  certain  derivational  suffixes  of  demotic  to  new  semantic 
fields  he  sometimes  produced  a  ridiculous  effect:  e.g.  there  are 
many  abstract  nouns  in  -iSoc,  a  suffix  of  Venetian  origin,  e.g. 
voozipdSa.  ‘savour,  pleasantness’.  When  its  use  was  extended 
to  replace  the  learned  -dzTjq,  -lapog  in  such  words  as  KXaaiKdSa, 
this  offended  against  the  linguistic  feeling  of  Psichari’s  contem- 

*Petrounias  (1978). 

’  It  is  interesting  that  both  Korais  and  Psichari,  who  were  among  the  principal 
shapers  of  the  national  language,  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Paris,  and  had  only 
limited  direct  contact  with  Greece  and  Greek-speaking  milieux. 
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poraries.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  current  demotic  usage  does  not 
automatically  adapt  its  numerous  borrowings  from  katharevousa 
to  demotic  phonology  and  morphology,  and  readily  tolerates 
coexistence  of  two  or  even  more  rival  patterns. 

Psichari,  who  was  a  philologist  of  distinction,  based  his 
preference  for  the  spoken  tongue  on  historical  and  linguistic 
considerations.'®  For  most  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  for  some 
of  his  followers,  less  rational  and  more  emotional  motives 
determined  their  attitude.  Many  felt  that  the  only  bond  linking  the 
Greeks  of  their  own  time  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  of 
classical  antiquity  was  their  language,  and  that  if  that  was  given 
up,  the  national  consciousness  would  wither  away,  and  Greece 
would  be  absorbed  by  her  non-Hellenic  neighbours.  The  theory  of 
the  German  scholar  Fallmerayer  -  that  the  original  Greek 
population  had  been  ousted  by  Slavonic  immigrants  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  and  that  consequently  the  present-day  Greeks  were 
only  the  cultural  successors,  and  not  the  biological  descendants,  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  -  though  hotly  contested  by  most  Greek 
scholars,  frightened  many  people.  Thus  the  Language  Question 
once  more  took  on  a  political  aspect,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  Those  who  wished  to  replace  the  katharevousa  for  literary, 
scientific  and  official  use  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  being 
traitors  to  their  people  and  their  church.  Freemasons  and  tools  of 
the  Panslavists.  In  more  recent  times  the  charge  against  them  has 
been  of  sympathy  with  Communism,  usually  with  the  strong  anti- 
Slavonic  overtones  which  such  a  charge  has  in  Greece.  In  general 
the  attitude  of  Greek  governments  to  the  Language  Question  has 
corresponded  to  their  position  on  the  political  spectrum  -  though 
there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  rule.  And  it  has  always  been 
possible  to  impugn  a  man’s  political  views  and  his  national  loyalty 
by  pointing  to  his  use  of  language;  at  times  this  has  degenerated 
into  an  unprincipled  witch-hunt. 

Popular  interest  in  the  Language  Question  has  always  been 
high,  though  often  not  particularly  well-informed.  Alexander 
Pallis’s  (1851-1935)  demotic  translations  of  the  Iliad  (1892-1904) 
and  above  all  of  the  New  Testament  (1902)  provoked  riots  in 
Athens. ' '  And  Greek  readers  sometimes  give  the  impression  of 

'“Mirambel  (1957). 

' '  Pallis,  like  Korais  and  Psichari,  belonged  to  the  Greek  diaspora,  and  lived 
mainly  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
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being  more  interested  in  the  linguistic  form  than  in  the  content  of  a 
book. 

In  spite  of  some  hesitations  by  Psichari’s  contemporaries, 
demotic  soon  became  the  language  of  all  literary  prose.  Style  and 
linguistic  form  became  distinct,  and  the  new  demotic  prose  soon 
developed  great  stylistic  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  novelists  and 
short-story  writers.'^  Journalism,  scientific  writing,  and  official 
writing  -  laws,  proclamations,  instructions  on  filling  up  forms,  and 
so  on  -  remained  the  province  of  katharevousa.  And  katharevousa 
continued  to  be  both  the  language  taught  in  schools  and  the 
language  of  instruction.  But  it  was  a  changing  katharevousa. 
More  and  more  such  extravagant  archaisms  as  the  optative,  the 
ancient  Greek  future,  imperatives  in  -9i,  the  so-called  Attic 
declension,  tended  to  be  quietly  given  up;  the  dative  became  rare; 
and  a  great  many  demotic  words  were  admitted,  although  dressed 
in  katharevousa  forms.  In  1917  the  Liberal  government  of 
Eleftherios  Venizelos  introduced  demotic  as  both  the  subject  of 
instruction  and  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lower  forms  of 
schools,  and  a  whole  series  of  demotic  textbooks  had  to  be  written. 
In  1921-23  a  right-wing  government  restored  katharevousa 
throughout  the  schools  for  two  years.  From  1923  till  1967  with  a 
brief  interval  under  the  right-wing  government  of  Tsaldaris  in 
1935-6  demotic  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  lower  forms  of 
schools,  with  much  hesitation  in  policy  and  variation  of  detail,  and 
also  with  certain  changes  in  the  officially  recognised  linguistic 
form.  In  1967  the  military  junta  once  again  banned  demotic 
completely  from  the  schools.  Once  again  textbooks  in  ka¬ 
tharevousa  had  to  be  written.  And  the  Greek  child  on  going  to 
school  was  told  that  the  way  he  and  his  family  and  everyone  he  had 
ever  known  spoke  was  wrong  and  must  be  ‘corrected’  by  a 
continuous  and  unremitting  effort  -  an  effort  which,  he  would  be 
quick  to  observe,  the  schoolmaster  did  not  make  once  he  was  out 
of  the  classroom.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  discuss  the 
psychological  results  of  such  a  system  of  education.*^  On  the 
linguistic  level  it  certainly  contributes  to  imprecision,  ambiguity, 
and  loading  of  emotional  significance  on  to  the  linguistic  form,  a 
significance  which  may  be  a  much  more  important  part  of  the 
message  than  its  overt  content  of  information. 

'"Mirambel  (1951),  (1961b). 

'  ’  Mirambel  ( 1 964b). 
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In  July  1974  the  military  junta  was  overthrown  and  Greece 
returned  to  parliamentary  democracy.  The  use  of  kafharevousa 
had  become  associated  with  a  regime  which  was  disliked  and  even 
hated  by  the  majority  of  Greeks  for  its  brutality,  and  which  by  its 
political  ineptitude  had  lost  the  support  of  those  groups  which  had 
originally  favoured  it.  There  was  a  spontaneous  move  towards  the 
use  of  demotic  in  all  public  communications.  The  government 
soon  declared  demotic  -  which  it  wisely  did  not  define  too  closely  - 
to  be  the  language  of  the  state,  which  would  be  used  by  its  organs 
for  all  purposes.  In  particular  demotic  was  to  be  the  language  of 
instruction  in  all  classes  of  state  schools,  though  naturally  pupils 
in  higher  classes  would  have  to  read  literature  written  in 
katharevousa.  New  textbooks  were  prepared,  often  by  groups  of 
teachers  who  had  been  waiting  for  years  for  such  an  opportunity. 
The  schools  are  ultimately  the  key  to  the  language  question.  It  is 
in  them,  rather  than  through  the  work  of  men  of  letters  or  of 
government  departments,  that  the  linguistic  behaviour  of  the  next 
generation  is  determined.  When  the  linguistic  form  chosen  by  the 
schools  is  supported  by  a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
general  public,  this  influence  is  irresistible.  So  far  as  an  outsider 
can  judge,  the  long  battle  over  the  national  language  has  been  won 
at  last.  A  generation  of  children  is  going  through  school  using  in 
the  classroom  the  same  language  as  it  uses  outside.  Children  are  no 
longer  being  brought  up  with  split  minds. 

The  archaising  public  notices  which  lingered  on  in  such  places  as 
post  offices,  airports,  and  the  Athens  Metro  have  gradually  been 
replaced.  The  uneasiness  which  many  older  people  felt  in  using 
demotic  on  formal  occasions  has  largely  disappeared.  What  may 
have  begun  as  an  act  of  dissociation  from  the  junta  and  its  works  is 
settling  into  a  natural  pattern  of  behaviour. 

No  government  can  legislate  for  the  way  people  speak  and  write. 
There  are  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  generation,  who 
cannot  or  will  not  adapt  to  the  winds  of  change.  There  are  extreme 
right-wing  newspapers  which  still  appear  in  the  most  rigorous 
katharevousa.  Those  who  paint  right-wing  slogans  on  walls 
still  use  katharevousa,  though  sometimes  their  grasp  of 
its  morphology  and  syntax  is  lamentably  weak.'"*  There  are 
departments  of  society  in  which  the  use  of  katharevousa  has 

**E.g.  Wti^hare  ’EOviicrjv  napaoraov;  on  a  wall  near  Athens  during  the  1981 
election  campaign. 
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survived  in  an  almost  institutionalised  way,  such  as  the  church,  the 
law  courts,  and  the  armed  forces,  though  even  in  these  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  linguistic  behaviour  between  the  generations. 
The  old  uncertainty  which  beset  so  many  Greeks  when  they  had  to 
speak  or  write  in  public  is  largely  gone.  Readers  and  listeners  no 
longer  scrutinise  so  critically  the  form  of  what  is  written  or  spoken, 
though  almost  all  Greeks  retain  a  lively  interest  in  their  own 
language.  There  is  now  virtually  no  situation  in  which  it  would 
be  improper  or  embarrassing  or  ridiculous  or  insensitive  or 
dangerous  to  use  demotic,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 

The  demotic  which  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  national 
language  -  and  which  many  Greeks  prefer  to  call  Koivtj 
NeosXbiviKt^  (Common  Modern  Greek,  henceforth  abbreviated 
CMG)  -  is  naturally  not  the  uniform  demotic  of  Psichari.  Nor  is  it 
the  mixed  language  (piKrtj  or  /iixttj)  which  grew  up  as  a  kind  of 
compromise  linguistic  form  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  present 
century,  occupying  the  middle  ground  between  the  language 
of  literature  -  which  was  demotic  -  and  that  of  official 
communication  and  scientific  and  technical  writing  -  which  was 
a  fairly  unrigorous  katharevousa.  A  Greek  newspaper  was 
until  1967  linguistically  a  most  interesting  document.  Official 
proclamations,  public  announcements  and  the  like  were  in 
katharevousa.  Editorial  matter,  literary  and  artistic  criticism,  the 
customary  feuilleton,  etc.,  were  in  demotic.  The  news  pages  were 
in  different  varieties  of  the  ‘mixed’  language,  the  financial 
news,  the  international  news  and  the  like  inclining  towards 
katharevousa,  the  sports  pages  striking  a  more  demotic  note. 

The  ‘mked’  language  was  macaronic,  a  purely  external  mixture 
of  elements  belonging  to  different  systems.  CMG  is,  or  aims  to  be, 
a  form  of  Greek  systematically  demotic  in  its  structure,  but  able 
to  make  use  of  elements  of  katharevousa  vocabulary  -  and 
sometimes  morphology  and  phonology  -  to  increase  the  scope  of 
its  expressiveness.  What  this  means  in  practice  we  shall  see.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  be  useful  to  look  at  an  analysis  of  the  modem 
Greek  language  made  by  Professor  Andre  Mirambel  in  an  epoch- 
making  article  forty-five  years  ago,’  *  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  standard  of  comparison.  Mirambel  suggested  that  neither 
katharevousa  nor  demotic  had  any  real  internal  unity.  For  him 
Greek  was  ‘un  ensemble  d’usages  linguistiques  qui  tantot 


■’Mirambel  (1937). 
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s’opposent,  tantot  se  combinent’.  In  spite  of  its  millenary  external 
cohesion,  Greek  had,  he  argued,  little  inner  cohesion.  Mirambel 
identified  five  ‘etats  de  langue’  in  use  in  contemporary  Greece; 

(1)  The  katharevousa,  the  official  language  of  state,  army  and 
administration.  It  avoids  all  that  is  not  ‘pure  Greek’  and 
consecrated  by  ancient  written  texts.  But  it  has  changed  greatly 
over  the  last  half-century.  It  is  rich  in  adjectives  and  abstract 
nouns,  addicted  to  formulae,  practises  an  elaborate  sentence- 
structure  with  several  degrees  of  subordination,  and  readily  forms 
caiques  of  foreign  terms.  It  enjoys  still  the  reputation  of  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  other  linguistic 
forms.  No  one  speaks  it  regularly  or  consistently,  and  there  are 
many  situations  in  which  its  use  is  impossible,  e.g.  the  most 
uncompromising  purist  would  not  make  love  in  katharevousa.  Yet 
it  appears  as  the  consecration  of  privilege  and  the  guarantee  of 
established  order. 

(2)  The  piKTii  is  structurally  similar  to  the  katharevousa,  but 
avoids  some  of  its  extreme  archaisms.  It  accepts  indispensable 
terms  from  the  spoken  language  without  modification  of  their 
form,  and  thus  juxtaposes  heterogeneous  forms.  It  is  used  both  in 
writing  and  in  speech,  in  the  latter  case  often  by  those  who  try  to 
speak  katharevousa.  It  is  the  language  of  scientific  and  technical 
writing,  of  much  journalism,  and  of  political  speeches.'® 

(3)  The  Kixdo/iiXoofisvt},  on  the  other  hand,  is  demotic 
supplemented  heavily  by  elements  from  the  learned  tradition.  It 
admits  most  of  the  spoken  forms  and  words,  rejecting  only  some 
neologisms.  It,  too,  has  heterogeneous  forms  side  by  side.  Thus  it 
uses  the  spoken  forms  tj  Ppvarj,  xijg  PpoaTjg  ‘spring’,  tj  vedxtjTot, 
xijq  vEoxrjxnq  ‘youth’,  but  in  technical  or  abstract  terms  it  preserves 
the  purist  morphology,  thus  7  dvotyivvrjcTig,  xfjg  dvayevvtiaecoq 
‘renaissance’,  7  iOviKoxtjq,  xfjq  iOviKoxtjxog  ‘nationality’.  It  says 
iaxia  rather  than  xCdKi  for  ‘hearth,  household’,  because  the  latter 
word  has  a  ‘peasant’  tone.  It  says  ifatq  for  ‘salt’  in  the  chemical 
sense,  but  dhtxi  in  the  culinary.'^  In  general  words  and  formulae 
from  the  learned  language  are  freely  adopted  without  mor- 


“The  Chamber  of  Deputies  until  its  dissolution  in  1967  conducted  its  business 
in  purist  Greek.  The  few  interventions  in  demotic  made  by  General  Sarafis,  the 
former  resistance  leader,  are  said  to  have  been  electrifying  in  their  effect. 

'''  A  strict  purist  in  the  nineteenth  century  might  have  used  the  Attic  form  52?  in 
both  senses. 
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phological  change.  It  is  the  language  of  the  urban  middle  classes 
and  of  Athenian  society,  with  a  wide  range  of  spoken  uses,  and 
growing  use  in  journalism.  It  is  the  result  of  a  conflict  between 
living  and  learned  elements  in  subjects  of  a  certain  level  of  culture, 
who  wish  to  express  themselves  effortlessly,  without  worrying 
about  the  uniformity  of  their  linguistic  usage. 

(4)  AtjpoxiKti  is  the  result  of  natural  development  of  Greek  over 
the  centuries,  the  language  whose  development  has  been  the  main 
subject  of  this  book.  Its  main  characteristics  are  unification  of 
nominal  flexion,  abundance  of  compounds,  which  are  freely 
formed,  a  variety  of  new  nominal  and  adjectival  suffixes,  but  only  a 
few  inherited  verbal  suffixes  (mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  two  themes  for  a  Greek  verb),  many  loan-words,  often 
treated  as  indeclinables,  an  invariable  relative  pronoun  noo,  many 
new  compound  subordinating  conjunctions,  and  a  balance 
between  synthetic  and  analytic  Structure.  This  is  the  language  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  all  who  seek  to  speak  naturally.  It  is 
also  the  language  of  almost  all  creative  writing,  and  is  finding 
increasing  use  in  abstract  and  technical  writing;  though  in  this 
latter  use  it  tends  to  acquire  the  slightly  macaronic  character  of  the 
Kadopdovfiivti. 

(5)  MaXXiotpt^.  This  is  a  pejorative  term  used  by  purists  to 
describe  a  systematisation  of  StifiotiKt]  by  grammarians,  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  choose  between  the  many  alternative  forms  available  in 
demotic.  It  attempts  to  give  added  precision  and  clarity  to  the 
often  somewhat  vague  demotic,  and  often  advocates  a  reformed 
orthography,  on  phonetic  rather  than  historic  principles.  This  is 
no  one’s  mother-tongue,  and  grammars  of  it  are  normative  rather 
than  descriptive. 

Mirambel’s  analysis,  made  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  is  only 
partially  valid  today. '  ®  His  fifth  category  is  not  really  a  state  of  the 
language  parallel  to  the  others,  but  rather  an  ideal,  and  one  little 
pursued  today.  And  of  the  others,  (1)  and  (2)  are  varieties  of 
katharevousa,  (3)  and  (4)  varieties  of  demotic.  One  may  hesitate 
whether  to  class  a  sample  text  in  (1)  or  (2),  or  in  (3)  or  (4).  But  one 
cannot  read  two  lines  without  seeing  whether  it  is  a  variety  of 
demotic  or  of  katharevousa. 

‘*On  developments  since  Mirambel’s  analysis  cf.  Triantaphyllides  (1949); 
Blanken  (1956);  Householder  (1962);  Mesevrinos  (1974);  Papadatos  (1976); 
Schinas  (1977);  Warburton  (1980);  Browning  (1982). 
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The  changes  which  are  taking  place  before  our  eyes  are  the  most 
difficult  to  detect.  The  following  notes  on  the  tendencies  in  Greek 
in  the  last  thirty  years  make  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
language  is  probably  today  passing  through  a  phase  of  change, 
and  not  yet  stabilised.  The  role  of  Mirambel’s  katharevousa 
is  rapidly" diminishing  to  vanishing  point.  Passive  ability  to 
understand  it  is  general  and  is  still  essential  for  those  who  wish  to 
read  older  texts.  Even  today  legal  contracts  and  the  like  are  often 
couched  in  cliche-ridden  katharevousa,  which  no  doubt  helps  to 
reinforce  the  mystique  of  the  law.  But  there  are  few  occasions  for 
the  spoken  use  of  katharevousa.  Lectures,  political  speeches,  radio 
and  television  news  bulletins,  official  announcements  -  until  re¬ 
cently  the  preserve  of  katharevousa  -  are  now  always  in  CMG. 
Mirambel’s  mixed  language  is  still  used  in  speaking  and  writing, 
but  its  use  is  diminishing.  It  tends  to  be  used  on  formal  occasions 
by  the  less  well  educated,  and  flourishes  in  the  sub-literary  world  of 
technical  manuals.  Mirambel’s  third  and  fourth  categories  are  best 
regarded  as  different  registers  of  CMG,  which  covers  a  broad 
spectrum.  Its  structure  is  firmly  demotic.  Vocabulary  elements  are 
readily  adopted  from  katharevousa  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They 
may  be  technical  terms,  particularly  the  countless  international 
neologisms  of  the  modern  world,  for  which  there  may  be  no 
readily  available  demotic  equivalent.  But  they  may  also  be  used  by 
a  speaker  either  deliberately  or  unconsciously  in  order  to  distance 
himself  emotionally  from  the  topic  he  is  discussing,  to  make  fun  of 
it  and  undercut  its  importance,  to  reduce  the  degree  of  his  personal 
involvement  with  his  interlocutor,  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he  has 
really  nothing  to  say,  as  an  indication  that  he  is  nervous  and  does 
not  quite  know  where  he  stands  with  his  interlocutor,  etc.,  etc.  The 
ways  in  which  katharevousa  elements  can  be  used  are  subtle,  and 
much  may  depend  on  tone  of  voice,  facial  expression,  and  extra- 
linguistic  circumstances.”  A  great  many  words,  too,  which 
originated  in  katharevousa,  have  long  been  an  integral  part  of 
demotic  vocabulary. 

Whether  a  katharevousa  word  is  adapted  to  demotic  phonology 
and  morphology  when  it  is  used  in  CMG  depends  on  both 
objective  and  subjective  factors.  A  highly  technical  term,  used  only 


”Cf.  the  penetrating  analysis  in  Setatos  (1973),  on  which  this  paragraph  is 
largely  based.  Hokwerda  (1980)  examines  the  uses  of  katharevousa  elements  in  the 
poetry  of  K.  G.  Karyotakis  (1896-1928). 
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in  restricted  contexts,  is  more  likely  to  retain  katharevousa 
phonology  and  morphology  than  a  word  in  more  general  use.  A 
semantic  distinction  may  develop  between  the  katharevousa  and 
the  demotic  form,  e.g.  SooMa  (slavery):  dovXeii  (work),  aKpificoQ 
(accurately):  (XKpiPi  (dear).  A  phrase  or  cliche  is  more  likely  to 
retain  katharevousa  phonology  and  morphology  than  a  single 
word.  At  the  same  time  the  intention  of  the  speaker  may  determine 
which  form  he  uses.  A  word  which  retains  its  katharevousa  pattern 
is,  as  it  were,  in  inverted  commas.  The  hearer  or  reader  is  directed 
to  pay  special  attention  to  it  and  to  the  nuance  which  it  expresses. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  CMG,  unlike  many 
examples  of  Mirambel’s  ‘mixed’  language,  does  not  -  except  by 
way  of  quotation  -  form  sentences  or  lengthy  strings  in  accordance 
with  katharevousa  structure.  There  are  no  declined  participles,  no 
phrases  substantified  by  the  definite  article,  etc.  The  borrowings 
are  atomic  -  single  words  and  cliches  or  stock  phrases  -  and  are 
embedded  in  sentences  whose  structure  is  essentially  that  of 
demotic. 

All  these  factors  combine  to  make  the  Greek  of  today 
remarkably  flexible  and  expressive.  A  careless  speaker  or  writer 
will  make  bad  use  of  its  resources;  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  bad 
writing  and  loose  and  woolly  expression  in  Greece  today.  But  a 
speaker  or  writer  with  a  feeling  for  the  language  can  use  to  the  full 
the  subtle  range  of  registers  which  it  provides. 

New  ideas  are  expressed  either  by  caique  or  by  loan-word. 
Generally  speaking,  katharevousa  uses  caiques,  demotic  uses 
loan-words,  but  there  are  many  complexities  in  practice.  Examples 
of  caiques  in  katharevousa  are:  ndhpoQ  daTpanijg  ‘blitzkrieg’, 
dnopotyvtjTiCco  ‘to  degauss’,  noLpepfioLXiapdq  ‘interventionism’, 
oxpovOoKOLptjhapot;  ‘ostrich  policy’,  depiwOdvpEvov  depoiiMvov 
‘jet  aircraft’,  dioiaxripdnXoiov  ‘space-ship’.  Any  of  these  may  be 
taken  over  by,  and  may  eventually  become  a  part  of,  CMG.  Loan¬ 
words  in  demotic  are  either  treated  as  indeclinable  substantives,  or 
are  adapted  to  Greek  morphology.  Examples  of  the  former  are 
dpnpoiidC,  dpopxtaep,  pndp,  pig  ‘beauty-queen’.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  axondpw,  axondptapoi,  ^pevdpo),  ^pevapiapa, 
piCepTtXil^dpo),  pit^epnXil^ipiapci  ‘hair-set’.  It  will  be  noted  how 
frequent  the  verbal  suffix  -apw  and  its  derivative  -dpiapai  are  in 
these  recent  adapted  loan-words.  There  is  a  tendency  for  loan¬ 
words  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  category  when  they  are  in 
frequent  use.  In  technical  manuals  one  often  finds  attempts  at 
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providing  katharevousa  equivalents  for  loan-words,  but  these 
words  rarely  enter  into  general  use.  Thus  to  demotic  daoLvaep  ‘lift’ 
there  correspond  katharevousa  dvo^ani^c;,  dveAKvat!j<;,  but  they 
are  scarcely  used  in  speech.  A  concrete-mixer  is  pnsrovispa  -  a 
loan-word  adapted  to  Greek  morphology;  in  technical  manuals, 
but  hardly  anywhere  else,  one  may  find  6  /lakiKTt^p.  The  successful 
neologisms  are  those  of  demotic,  or  the  katharevousa  terms  which 
have  been  taken  over  by  demotic.  The  factors  which  determine 
their  success  or  failure  are  often  extra-linguistic.  Thus  though 
vnap^tapdq  has  replaced  E^t(jtEvma.Xiapdq,  often  heard  after  the 
war,  the  pre-First  World  War  term  Koivwviapdq  has  been  ousted 
by  coaio-XiapoQ.  A  rich  source  of  neologisms  is  provided  by  the 
technical  terms  of  international  currency  formed  from  Greek 
roots,  which  are  readily  adopted  by  Greek.  An  obvious  example  is 
Koapovavrrjq.  But  in  order  to  be  acceptable  in  Greek,  these  words 
have  to  be  formed  in  accordance  with  Greek  rules  of  derivation 
and  composition.  The  international  term  is  ‘telegram’,  but  Greek 
says  TtfXEypd^riptx,  the  regular  derivative  from  TtjXEypottftd).  There  is 
sometimes  a  bewildering  range  of  synonyms  available.  Thus  a 
parking  place  for  a  car,  can  be  tj  axiOpEvaiq,  7  ardOpevatj,  rd 
notpKipiopa,  and  to  nipKivyK. 

Words  formed  from  Greek  roots  and  adaptable  to  Greek 
morphological  categories  have  a  built-in  linguistic  advantage  over 
phonologically  awkward  and  indeclinable  loan-words.  It  is  this, 
rather  than  any  purist  preoccupations,  which  have  led  noSdatfxxipo 
‘football’  to  outstrip  ^ovxpnwX  in  recent  years.  One  may  expect 
that  in  course  of  time  a  great  many  of  the  unmodified  loan-words 
brought  into  Greek  by  the  technological  explosion  of  our  age  will 
be  either  adapted  to  fit  a  Greek  morphological  pattern  or  replaced 
by  a  caique,  perhaps  first  formed  in  katharevousa.^®  Though 
katharevousa  is  slowly  ceasing  to  be  an  ‘etat  de  langue’  and  is 
becoming  a  register  to  which  a  speaker  or  writer  may  shift  within 
CMG,  it  still  preserves  its  identity,  and  can  function  as  a  register  of 
CMG  only  by  continuing  to  do  so.  The  following  list  of  diagnostic 
features  of  katharevousa  and  demotic  will  enable  any  sample  older 
text  to  be  placed  within  the  one  or  the  other  category,  and  will  help 
the  non-native  speaker  to  orient  himself  within  the  changes  of 
register  of  CMG. 


’“Mirambel  (1961b). 
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DIAGNOSTIC  FEATURES  OF  K  AND  D 


K 

D 

(A)  Phonology  and  orthography 

Presence  of  final  -v  in  acc.  sing., 
neuters  in  -ov,  1st  person  pi.  in 
-opev  etc. 

Absence  of  final  -v 

tcT,  nr,  x0,  <t>0 

TT, 

Shifting  accent  in  adjectives  e.g. 

Fixed  accent  in  adjectives  e.g. 

vEfoxipa. 

veebxEprj 

(B)  Morphology^^ 

eIq  x6v  etc. 

axov  etc. 

dnd  xdv  etc. 

an'  xov  etc.  (not  always  indicated 
in  writing) 

Enclitic  gen.  pi.  rcov 

XOVQ 

Articular  infinitive 

‘Verbal  noun  in  -ctpo,  -alpttxog 

-opeOa 

-opaaxE 

-Orjv 

-OpKa 

etc. 

-OtjKEq, 

Unstressed  augment 

Augment  in  stressed  position  only 

-dptjv  -opeOct 

-bpovv  -bpaaxE 

-eao  -eaSe 

-baovv  -baaoxE 

•exo  -ovxo 

in  imperfect  passive 

Imperfect  of  contract  verbs 
-CUV  -dtpev  1 

-bxav  -dvrav 

-ag  -axe 

-ovaa  -ovaapE 

-a  -cov 

-oooeg  -ovaaxe 

-ovv  -ovpev  1 

-ovoE  -ovaav 

-etc  -EtxE 

-El  -ovv  J 

or  -aya  etc^^ 

Declined  participles 

Gerund  in  -ovxaf 

(C)  Derivation 

iviog 
ovhjq 
omaiKOQ 

^‘On  current  usage  cf.  Warburton  (1980), 

For  descriptive  morphological  studies  of  the  modem  demotic  noun  and  verb 
cf.  Sotiropoulos  (1972),  Koutsoudas  (1962). 

Though  little  used  in  writing,  these  forms  are  frequent  enough  in  speech,  and 
more  so  in  some  regions  than  in  others. 


-xfipioq 

-reog 
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-OKI 

-iSa 

-cof  -o  (Adverbs) 

-Sr}v 

-dStjv 

-dov 

-ctSov 

Final  vowel  of  prefix  elided  Final  vowel  of  prefix  often 

unelided^"* 

(D)  Vocabulary 


Compwunds  in  e6-,  8ua-,  rpia-, 
iao-,  ijpi-,  noLv-,  (jiiko-  etc. 

Few  dvandva  compounds,^*  and 
in  particular  no  verbal  dvandvas 

elq 

peyaq 

ixOuQ 

mtjvdv 

KOCOV 

oaxovv 

64)9o.kp6q 

PK 

ftwxp 

hrafiat 

v5wp 

nop 

ipoOpoq 

6tpp6<; 

O^lQ 

avdo<; 

nayvixo 

Komo) 

nXperiov 

cbOci) 

piprw 

da(t>pa.ivopa.i 
izoQ,  EviaordQ 
816x1 


Dvandva  compounds,  other  than 

a  few  found  in  Byzantine  Greek. 

In  particular,  verba)  dvandvas  are 

characteristic  of  demotic,  e.g. 

dvoiyoKkeivQ),  xpwyonivw 

evag 

peydkoq 

kf/ipi 

novXi  ‘bird’ 

OKokoq,  CKoki  ‘dog’ 

KOKKaXo  ‘bone’ 
pixi  ‘eye’ 
poxt}  ‘nose’ 
rjvKwxi  ‘liver’ 
axEKopoa  ‘stand’ 
vepo  ‘water’ 

<t>(Oxid.  ‘fire’ 

KOKKivog  ‘red’ 

Ceoxoq  ‘hot’ 

^181  ‘snake’ 

XoDXov8t  ‘flower’ 

Ttaywvco  ‘freeze’ 

Kofeo  ‘cut’ 

Kovxd  ‘near’ 
anpwxvco  ‘push’ 
ptxvo)  ‘throw’ 
popiCopati  ‘smell’ 

Xpovog  ‘year’ 
yioLxi  ‘because’ 


For  instance  katharevousa  Karexo)  and  demotic  KaxaevoxXco.  There  is  also  the 
further  point  that  compound  verbs  cannot  in  principle  be  formed  at  will  in 
katharevousa,  whereas  in  demotic  they  can.  Cf.  Warburton  (1970)  49-67. 

dvandva  compound  is  a  copulative  compound  in  which  neither  element 
determines  the  other:  e.g.  Greek  ptxx'^^ponppoovo  ‘knife  and  fork,  convert’  is  a 
dvandva  compound;  English  ‘knife-grinder’  is  a  determinative  compound. 


7  The  dialects  of  modern  Greek^ 


The  study  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Greek  in  the  nineteenth 
century  laboured  under  two  difficulties,  one  of  which  has  only 
partially  been  surmounted  at  the  present  day.  The  first  was  the 
absence  of  descriptive  accounts  of  the  speech  of  individual  regions. 
Much  has  been  done  in  more  recent  years  to  remedy  this  short¬ 
coming,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  still  no 
linguistic  atlas  of  Greece.  There  are  still  no  descriptions  of  the 
dialect  of  many  areas.^  And  those  which  do  exist  are  often  based 
on  antiquated  principles,  and  take  little  account  of  modern  lin¬ 
guistic  science  or  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  study 
of  the  dialects  of  other  European  languages,  particularly  those  of 
the  Romance  and  Germanic  families.  The  other  shortcoming  of 
earlier  work  in  the  field  was  the  tendency  to  regard  modern  Greek 
dialects  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the  dialects  of  ancient  Greek. 
Scholars  of  the  generation  of  F.  W.  Mullach  sought  to  find 
Dorisms  and  Aeolisms  in  the  medieval  and  modern  Greek  dia¬ 
lects,  or  even  went  further  back,  seeking  the  origin  of  certain  of 
their  characteristics  in  primitive  Indo-European.  We  have  seen 
that  the  ancient  dialects  were  almost  entirely  replaced  in  late 
Hellenistic  times  by  the  Koine,  the  common  Greek  language  based 
upon  Attic.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  dialects  of  modern  Greek  are 
all,  with  certain  qualifications  to  be  discussed  later,  the  result  of 
dialect  differentiation  within  this  common  language,  to  which  the 
ancient  dialects,  in  so  far  as  they  survived  at  all,  contributed 
extremely  little.^ 


‘The  most  recent  treatment  of  modern  Greek  dialects  as  a  whole  is 
Kontosopoulos  (1981),  Though  addressed  to  the  general  reader  rather  than  to  the 
linguist,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information  gathered  during  the 
author’s  many  years  as  editor  of  the  'hxopiKov  Ae(^iKdv  of  the  Athens  Academy. 
Full  bibliographies  of  dialect  studies  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Ae^iKoypa^iKov  AeXxIov  of  the  Academy. 

^Kontosopoulos  (1981)  131-2  lists  the  principal  lacunae  in  our  knowledge  of 
modern  Greek  dialects. 

’Mirambel  (1953);  Pop  (1950);  Kapsomenos  (1958)  16-31,  where  further  bib¬ 
liographical  indications  will  be  found;  Newton  (1972). 
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The  evidence  for  the  history  and  development  of  the  dialects  of 
medieval  and  modern  Greek  consists  in  the  first  place  of  the 
dialects  as  spoken  today,  secondly  of  such  dialect  differences  as 
can  be  discerned  in  earlier  vernacular  Greek  literature,  and  thirdly 
of  references  to  dialect  differences  in  the  writings  of  grammarians 
and  others  in  the  middle  ages  and  early  modern  times.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  popular  Greek  loan-words  in  Slavonic,  Vlach, 
Albanian,  Turkish,  and  Italian  (especially  the  Venetian  dialect); 
but  this  material  must  be  handled  with  extreme  caution.  Only 
when  this  evidence  has  been  sifted  can  we  go  on  to  link  the  groups 
of  the  modern  dialects  with  the  political  and  demographic  history 
of  the  Greek  people.  And  the  conclusions  which  we  reach  will 
necessarily  be  provisional  and  speculative. 

Throughout  mainland  Greece,  its  offshore  islands,  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  and  many  of  the  coastal  areas  of  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Constantinople  there  were  spoken  until  1922-3  a  group  of  dialects 
showing  a  great  number  of  common  features.  The  Greek  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  enclave  in 
Smyrna  -  if  indeed  any  resident  Greek  community  survives  there  - 
and  that  of  Constantinople  is  very  much  reduced  in  numbers  since 
the  Asia  Minor  disaster.  These  dialects,  and  in  particular  those  of 
the  Peloponnese,  formed  the  basis  of  the  common  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  present  day,  demotic  Greek,  as  has  been  explained  in 
an  earlier  chapter.  Within  the  area  in  which  they  are  spoken  there 
run  a  number  of  lines  of  cleavage  -  isoglosses  -  some  of  which  have 
been  used  by  linguists  as  a  basis  of  classification  of  the  dialects."* 
The  lines  of  cleavage  do  not  coincide  with  one  another,  and  no 
single  one  is  a  suflicient  basis  for  classification.  Hence  classifi- 
catory  schemes  have  varied  very  much.  In  fact  until  we  have 
sufficient  material  collected  in  the  field  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modern  dialect  study,  it  is  probably  best  to  leave  the 
question  of  ultimate  classification  open.’ 

The  most  striking  of  the  lines  of  cleavage  is  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  unaccented  vowels.  North  and  east  of  a  line  which 
runs  down  the  coast  of  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  then  along  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  across  the  Isthmus,  along  the  northern  mountain 
frontier  of  Attica,  south  of  Euboea,  through  the  middle  of  the 

*A  table  of  the  more  important  isoglosses  is  to  be  found  in  Kontosopoulos 
(1981) XV. 

’  On  the  problem  of  classification  cf.  the  above  works,  and  also  Triantaphyllides 
(1938)  62-74;  Dawkins  (1940). 
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island  of  Andros,  north  of  Icaria  and  south  of  Samos  (but  not 
including  Chios),  and  so  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  leaving  to  the 
west  and  south  the  Ionian  islands,  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnese, 
Attica,  and  most  of  the  Cyclades,  unaccented  /  and  u  vanish  (the 
consonant  preceding  an  original  unaccented  /  may  be  palatalised), 
unaccented  e  and  o  become  i  and  u,  and  only  a  remains  unchanged 
in  unaccented  position;  accented  vowels  are  not  affected.®  Thus  to 
common  Greek  xctiperriaa  T  greeted’  there  corresponds  northern 
Xtpexaa,  to  povmdmra  paronm,  to  y/tjXoq  y/Xdq,  to  arjKwvw 
oKcovco,  etc.  The  effect  of  this  feature  on  the  phonological  and 
morphological  structure  of  the  northern  dialects  is  far-reaching. 
The  only  final  consonants  permitted  in  the  southern  dialects  are  -s 
and  -n,  the  latter  being  preserved  only  in  certain  phonetic  con¬ 
ditions  (see  pp.  75-6).  In  the  northern  dialects  any  consonant  and 
a  great  many  consonant  groups  can  occur  in  final  position.  And  in 
some  dialects  they  may  or  mayinot  be  palatalised.  Many  conso¬ 
nantal  combinations  occur  in  the  northern  dialects  which  are  not 
permissible  in  the  southern  dialects  and  common  Greek.  Patterns 
of  noun  declension  and  verb  conjugation  change  radically,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  examples,  which  are  only  schematic, 
since  the  details  vary  from  region  to  region  of  northern  Greece: 


Southern  and  common 

Northern 

ivOpcanot;  ‘man’ 

dvOpovTiOog 

avOpcono 

dvffpovnov 

dvOpcbnov 

dvOpdm 

SvOpwnoi  or  dvBpwnoi 

dvOpoon  or  dvOpdm 

dvOpcbnotx; 

dvBpcbng 

dvffpcbnofy) 

dvBpmnoify) 

port]  ‘nose’ 

pm 

pvrtj 

pm 

pvz>]<; 

pmg 

pureg 

pvxig 

pvxeg 

pmig 

pvTc5(v) 

pxdAy) 

Xeinco  ‘leave’ 

hinoo 

Xeineig 

hing 

Mnsi 

Mn 

Xeinope^v) 

hmovpdy) 

XeinEXE 

Xeinixi 

Xeinoov 

XEinv(i) 

•Cf.  Symposio  (1977)  panhn. 
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fiBatjidpi  ‘midday’ 

piapEp 

naiSevco  ‘punish’ 
nxiSeifox 
noLiSwopoLi 
nonSevrtiKo. 

nideoov 

naiSiy/a. 

nidEVovpi 

mSEVXKa 

anm  ‘house’ 

ank 

crnniou 

anxioo 

yXEvriCe.i  ‘celebrates’ 
yilvTiae 

ykivxiC 

yAevxffi 

nepifiEVEi  ‘waits’ 
nepipevE 

nippev 

ntpipivi 

Most  northern  dialects  share  certain  other  features,  such  as  the 
pronunciation  of  s  as  sh,  velar  1  before  back  vowels,  the  use  of 
awd -f- accusative  in  place  of  the  genitive.^ 

The  other  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide  the  main  bloc  of  main¬ 
land  and  Aegean  Greek  dialects  are  less  striking  in  their  overall 
effect,  but  may  none  the  less  turn  out  to  be  more  important  for  the 
purpose  of  classification.  One  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
concerns  the  presence  of  an  irrational  spirant  between  two  ad¬ 
jacent  vowels.  In  many  regions  of  mainland  Greece  this  occurs 
between  vowels  but  not  between  vowel  plus  v  and  vowel,  e.g. 
KXaiyco  but  SooXsiko.  In  the  Sporades  and  parts  of  the  Peloponnese 
it  does  not  occur  between  vowels,  but  does  between  vowel  plus  v 
and  following  vowel,  e.g.  KXattco  but  SovXevyco.  In  most  of  the 
Cyclades,  Lesbos,  Icaria  and  Crete  it  occurs  in  both  situations,  e.g. 
KXtxiyo),  doo^vyw.  Examples  of  this  irrational  spirant  are  found  as 
early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,®  Another  line  of  cleavage 
divides  those  regions  where  a  nasal  is  preserved  before  a  following 
occlusive  and  those  where  it  is  lost.  In  most  of  mainland  Greece, 
in  the  islands  of  Zakynthos  and  Kythera,  in  Chios  and  in  the 
Dodecanese  one  says  avrpag,  in  Thrace,  southern  Macedonia, 
eastern  Thessaly,  northern  Euboea,  and  in  the  Cyclades  and  Crete 


’On  the  northern  Greek  dialects  in  general  cf.  Papadopoulos  (1927), 
Kontosopoulos  (1981)  61-72,  Andriotis  (1943-4),  Symposio  (1977). 

*Cf,  Jannaris  (1897)  861,  Chatzidakis  (1905)  1.49-50.  On  the  various  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  irrational  spirant  cf.  Newton  (1972).  There  are  sporadic  instances  of 
this  irrational  spirant  after  -v-  diphthongs  in  papyri  from  the  third  century  on;  cf. 
Gignac  (1976)  74.  It  is  fully  developed  in  verbs  in  -e6(o  in  one  of  the  vernacular 
Greek  texts  in  Hebrew  characters  published  by  De  Lange  ( 1 982);  the  manuscript  is 
attributed  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  text  may  well  be  older. 
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one  says  ad/wtc-  Other  lines  of  cleavage  in  matters  of  phonetics 
concern  the  pronunciation  of  the  group  -/a  with  or  without 
synizesis,  the  palatalisation  of ;if  to  s  and  of  k  to  c  before  i  and  e,  the 
retention  or  loss  of  final  -v,  the  representation  of  ancient  Greek  t» 
by  i  or  u.  At  a  different  level  there  is  a  line  of  cleavage  regarding  the 
position  of  the  object  pronoun;  in  most  parts  of  Greece  the  order  is 
Tov  aKovaa  but  in  some  regions  it  is  aKootri  rov.  A  more  important 
syntactic  line  of  cleavage  is  that  which  runs  down  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Pindus,  south  of  Thessaly,  south  of  the  Sporades  and  of 
Lesbos.  North  and  east  of  this  line  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb  is  in 
the  accusative,  e.g.  ae  Shw,  in  the  rest  of  Greece  and  in  common 
demotic,  it  is  in  the  dative,  e.g.  erov  Sivco. 

Among  the  many  lexical  lines  of  cleavage  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  concerning  interrogative  ‘what?’,  which  is  r/  in 
most  dialects  but  elvtx  in  others.  Many  dialects  preserve  ancient 
Greek  words  lost  in  CMG.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
peripheral  dialects  which  also  show  archaic  phonology  and 
morphology. 

Eastwards,  southwards  and  westwards  of  this  main  bloc  of 
dialects  there  stretches  a  belt  of  archaic  dialects,  all  of  which  share 
some  of  a  number  of  characteristics  not  found  in  the  main  bloc. 
These  dialects  comprise  Bithynian,  Pontic,  in  north-eastern  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  an  outlier  in  the  region  of  Rostov  in  southern 
Russia  (since  1922-3  Pontic  is  no  longer  spoken  in  Asia  Minor, 
except  in  a  few  Greek-speaking  Muslim  villages,  and  knowledge  of 
it  is  rapidly  disappearing  among  the  descendants  of  the  refugees 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece),  the  strange  Greek  of  Mariupol, 
the  dialects  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  spoken  in  three  separate 
enclaves  (Cappodocia  and  the  two  smaller  regions  of  Pharasa  and 
Silli)  before  1922-3,  the  dialect  of  Livisi  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  Asia  Minor  before  1922-3,  Cypriot,  the  Dodecanesian  dialects, 
and  the  dialects  of  the  two  surviving  Greek  enclaves  in  southern 
Italy,  in  a  group  of  villages  south  of  Lecce  in  Apulia  and  around 
Bova  in  Calabria.  Features  which  some  or  all  of  these  dialects 
share  are  the  retention  of  double  consonants  where  these  occurred 
in  classical  Greek,  e.g.  xX-Xog,  ’EX-Xxdx,  and  sometimes  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  unhistorical  double  consonants,  e.g.  Cypriot  ot’vvcu 
‘drink’;  the  preservation  of  final  -v,  the  preservation  of  an  accusa¬ 
tive  plural  in  -xq  opposed  to  the  nominative  in  -eg;  3rd  person 
plural  of  verbs  in  -ooai  and  -xai  instead  of  -ovv  and  -av.  In  addition 
they  preserve  many  lexical  elements  which  have  been  lost  or  re- 
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placed  in  the  main  bloc  of  dialects  and  hence  in  demotic.®  Some  of 
the  Asia  Minor  dialects  often,  but  not  always,  represent  Koine  rj 
by  e,  thus  votfie,  noXkeg.  The  system  of  aspects  of  the  verb  is 
organised  in  a  structure  different  from  that  of  ‘normal’  Greek  and 
probably  owing  something  to  Turkish  influence,  since  those  Greek 
communities  were  usually  bilingual.  The  Italian  dialects  show  loss 
of  final  preservation  of  infinitive  and  participles,  and  sometimes 
-a-  representing  common  Greek  -rj-  from  proto-Hellenic  -a-,  i.e. 
they  apparently  preserve  a  trace  of  Doric,  or  at  any  rate  non- Attic, 
phonology.  There  are  traces  of  this  non-Attic  -a-  in  Cretan,  and 
here  and  there  elsewhere,  but  only  in  isolated  words,  in  particular 
in  place-names,  which  are  particularly  stable  in  form. 

Finally  there  is  the  very  aberrant  Tsakonian  dialect  spoken  in  a 
mountainous  area  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  and  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  until  1922-3,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmara.'®  Tsakonian  shows  many  features  which  link  it  with 
the  latest  recorded  form  of  the  Laconian  dialect  of  ancient  Sparta, 
e.g.  retention  of  a  in  place  of  common  Greek  tj,  e.g.  rav  d^epa,  d 
fidTt]{~  tj  ptjrtjp)-,  pronunciation  of  original  o  as  on,  e.g.  yovvtxiKa, 
KoofidvE  {Kvdveog),  kovvs  (kocov)-,  representation  of  an  original 
digamma  -  which- survived  longest  in  the  Doric  dialects  of  the 
Peloponnese  -  by  p,  e.g.  Sa^eXi  (cf.  Hesych.  dafieXdq  dotXoq)  fidvvs 
{apvog);  rhotacism  of  originally  final  -g,  e.g.  rip  dpepi  (rrjg  tjp^pag), 
vd  ;ifa/w/pe  (va  representation  of  original  6  by  cr,  e.g.  tripi 

(Ospog);  loss  of  intervocalic  -a-,  e.g.  opoik  [opdicra).  It  also  pre¬ 
serves  many  words  not  surviving  elsewhere  in  spoken  Greek,  e.g. 
avre  {dpxog),  ove  ipvog),  ekiov  (to  -  av),  vo  (vdcop);  note  in  the  last 
word  the  treatment  of  upsilon;  it  cannot  be  a  recent  borrowing 
from  some  other  dialect,  for  it  is  unknown  in  other  dialects,  where 
it  is  replaced  by  vspo,  yet  it  shows  the  common  Greek  rendering  i, 
and  not  the  Doric  u.  In  fact  Tsakonian  looks  like  the  descendant  of 
a  late  form  of  Peloponnesian  Doric  already  heavily  contaminated 
by  Koine.  This  dialect  is  also  extremely  aberrant  in  its  verbal 
conjugation.  The  present  stem  forms  no  indicative  tenses,  the 
present  and  imperfect  indicative  being  formed  by  a  periphrasis 

’The  concept  of  a  fringe  of  archaic  dialects  with  certain  archaic  features  in 
conution  which  were  lost  by  the  central  dialects  is  discussed,  with  full  references  to 
the  literature,  by  Caratzas  (1958a),  26-39. 

‘"Pemot  (1934);  Kostakis  (1951),  (1980);  Charalambopoulos  (1980).  The  name 
‘Tsakonian’  is  a  learned  term,  not  normally  used  by  Tsakonian  speakers  to  describe 
their  own  dialect. 
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with  ‘to  be’  and  the  present  participle  -  cf.  the  Helleoistic  >}v  3iS~ 
ioKcov  -  thus  we  have: 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Present 

Ipa  opoo 
eai  opoo 
£vi  opoo 
eppe  dpoovtc 
ixxE  opoovxe 
ehi  opoovxe 

opom. 

OpOVOL 

opowa 

OpOVYCOi 

opovvxa 

OpOVVXCL 

Imperfect 

ipa  opoo 
eaa  opoo 
iKt}  opoo 
epa'i  opoovxe 
Ixxaji  opoovxe 
rjyKt)  opoovxe' ' 

opom 

OpOVOL 

opoikt 

dpovvxfi 

dpovvxa 

opovvra 

The  implications  of  this  verb  pattern  for  the  structure  of 
Tsakonian  as  compared  with  other  Greek  dialects  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later  in  this  chapter.  ThcTsakonian  of  Mia  Minor ,  spoken 
by  the  descendants  of  settlers  from  the  eastern  Peloponnese  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  a  similarly  organised  verbal  conjugation. 

Of  vernacular  or  near-vernacular  literary  texts  the  earliest  show 
no  significant  coincidence  with  any  of  the  modern  dialects. 
Cypriot,  with  many  of  its  present  characteristics,  is  found  recorded 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Assizes  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  Chronicle  of  Leontios  Makhairas,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  that  of  George  Boustronios,  and  in  a 
collection  of  love  poems  in  a  sixteenth-century  manuscript  now  in 
the  Marcian  Library  in  Venice.'*  Cretan  poetry  of  the  sixteenth 
century  shows  many  dialect  features,  and  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  largely  in  a  standardised  language  based  upon  the 
spoken  dialects  of  eastern  Crete. Otherwise  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  recognisable  dialect  texts  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
Certain  Greek  texts  written  in  Hebrew  characters  for  the  use  of 
Greek-speaking  Jewish  communities  in  the  twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries  and  the  sixteenth  century  respectively  have  been  held  to 

' '  Asia  Minor  Tsakonian,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  had  a  different  word-order  in 
the  periphrastic  tenses  -  opoo  Ifii  instead  of  Ifa  opoo.  It  is  not  clear  from  which  part 
of  the  Tsakonian-speaking  area  -  which  once  extended  as  far  south  as  Monemvasia 
-  these  emigrants  originally  came. 

Ed.  Siapkaras-Pitsillides  (1952). 

”  Embiricos  (1960);  Manoussacas  (1953). 
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show  identifying  traits  of  this  or  that  dialect.  But  their  orthog¬ 
raphy  is  so  imprecise  that  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
them. '  *  A  fifteenth-century  Russian  -  Greek  phrase  book  shows 
typical  features  of  the  present  day  northern  dialects. '  * 

The  remarks  of  medieval  and  early  modern  Greek  grammarians 
on  local  varieties  of  Greek  spoken  in  their  own  time  are  in  general 
vitiated  by  the  conception  that  the  ancient  Greek  dialects  still 
existed.  For  instance,  Kabasilas  writes  (Crusius,  Turco-graecia, 
461):  Tlepi  5e  tc5v  dia^Kxwv  rt  av  koli  emotjui,  nok)Sv  ovadjv  koli 
diot^opoiv  onep  ttxq  i^SopijKovra  ...  err  rcSv  tfpETEpcov  idicoxwv  xovq 
psv  /impiKwq,  xovq  5e  Axxikoii;, aXXovq  AioXiKoiq,  Exipovc,  ’IcoviKwq, 
npoQ  Se  xovxoiQ  Koiv^  tjtOeyyopEvooq  EDpr/aEi  xiq  ‘Of  the  dialects 
what  am  I  to  say,  since  they  are  many  and  varied,  more  than 
seventy  in  number . . .  furthermore  of  our  uneducated  people  you 
will  find  some  speaking  Doric,  some  Attic,  others  Aeolic,  others 
Ionic,  and  yet  others  the  common  tongue.’  However,  Eustathios, 
teacher  in  the  Patriarchal  School  in  Constantinople  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  and  later  Metropolitan  of  Thes- 
salonica,  has  some  interesting  observations  in  his  extensive 
commentary  on  the  Iliad,  e.g.  that  some  people  in  the  east  say 
dxdvxia  instead  of  dKavOia,  a  feature  characteristic  of  present-day 
Pontic  (Eust.  468.33).  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Michael 
Choniates,  Metropolitan  of  Athens,  cites  words  and  forms  typical 
of  the  Athenian  dialect  of  his  day  (S.  Lambros,  MixocrjX  Xcovidxoo 
xd  axoCopEvot  11,  Athens  1 880,  43).  The  fifteenth-century  satirical 
dialogue  Mazaris  mentions  Tsakonian,  but  the  examples  which  it 
cites  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  present-day  Tsakonian.  Greek 
loan-words  in  neighbouring  languages  may  sometimes  furnish 
useful  indications.  There  are,  for  instance,  many  Greek  loan¬ 
words  in  the  Aromunian  of  the  transhumant  Vlach  shepherds  of 
Epirus  and  Pindus.  Their  settlement  in  these  regions  seems  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  they  can 

'*Hesseling(1901),  (1897);  Perles  (1893).  On  Tobiah  ben  Eliezer  of  Kastoria,  to 
whom  a  Greek  translation  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch  is  attributed,  cf.  Starr  (1939) 
60-6,  215-18,  Two  further  vernacular  Greek  texts  written  in  Hebrew  characters 
are  published  by  De  Lange  (1982).  The  first  is  a  Greek  version  of  Ecclesiastes 
2. 1 3-23,  the  second  a  glossary  to  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  Being  fully  pointed,  these 
texts  represent  Greek  phonology  with  great  accuracy.  Noteworthy  features  are  the 
presence  of  an  irrational  spirant  in  verbs  in  -coco  [nopmy6fu.voq,),  labile  final  -v, 
absence  of  the  dative,  representation  of  unaccented  -o-  by  -ou-  in  certain  cases 
(daoorarco),  the  use  of  xcoptKdq  (=  ‘foolish). 

'’Vasmer(1923). 
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be  presumed  to  have  been  illiterate  then,  as  they  were  until  the 
twentieth  century,  and  to  have  had  little  or  no  contact  with  Greek 
literary  culture.  The  fact  that  these  loan-words  do  not  show  the 
treatment  of  unaccented  vowels  typical  of  the  northern  Greek 
dialects  spoken  in  their  area  of  settlement  has  been  taken  as  good 
evidence  that  these  changes  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  of  their 
settlement,  and  so  provides  a  terminus  post  quern.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  caution  is  necessary.  There  are  areas  in  Epirus  at  the 
present  day  in  which  the  northern  Greek  vowel  changes  do  not 
occur.  But  they  are  probably  the  result  of  later  population  move¬ 
ments.  And  in  any  case  the  likelihood  that  the  nomad  Vlachs 
borrowed  all  their  Greek  words  from  one  or  two  small  areas  is 
slight.  ‘  ®  Greek  loan-words  in  South  Slavonic  are  of  more  doubtful 
evidential  value,  since  many  of  them  were  made  from  purist  Greek 
by  men  of  learning.  But  there  are  some  oddities  which  never  seem 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  explained.  What  is  one  to  make,  for 
instance,  of  Serbian  panadjur  (from  noivqyopig),  which  not  only 
preserves  the  non-Attic  a  in  the  second  syllable,  as  do  some  forms 
of  the  word  in  modern  Greek,  but  also  represents  the  upsilon  of  the 
third  syllable  by  u?  It  may  be  a  Greek  loan-word  via  Turkish;  but 
the  modern  Turkish  form  is  panair.  Early  Russian  loan-words 
present  some  problems  too,  e.g.  korabV  from  Kotpi^wv  with  beta 
represented  by  b  instead  of  the  usual  v.  There  is  room  for  a  fresh 
study  of  all  early  Slavonic  borrowings  from  Greek  by  a  competent 
Greek  dialectologist. '  ’ 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  dialects.  Once  the 
Koine  had  become  the  speech  of  the  vast  majority  of  Greek 
speakers  from  Sicily  to  the  Iranian  frontier,  two  tendencies  were 
continuously  at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  language  spoken  over  a  wide  area  to  develop  re¬ 
gional  differences,  which  in  the  case  of  Greek  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  long  periods  of  bilingualism  in  certain  areas  and 

'  ‘  The  generally  accepted  view  that  the  northern  Greek  treatment  of  unaccented 
vowels  did  not  originate  before  the  tenth  century  is  based  on  Andriotis  (1933).  It 
has  recently  been  challenged  by  G.  Babiniotes  in  Symposio  (1977)  13-21. 
Babiniotes  argues  that  many  Greek  loan-words  in  Aromunian  do  not  show  north¬ 
ern  Greek  vocalism,  and  that  some  words  of  Latin  origin  in  Aromunian  show  a 
phonological  change  similar  to  that  of  northern  Greek.  He  also  argues  that  the 
Aromunians  or  Vlachs  did  not  enter  Greece  from  the  north,  but  are  descended 
from  ‘Latinised  Hellenes’;  this  is  an  unverifiable  and  prima  facie  unlikely 
hypothesis. 

’’The  basic  collection  of  material  is  still  Vasmer  (1900),  (1907),  (1909). 
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the  consequent  effects  of  the  linguistic  substratum  on  the  Greek 
spoken  there.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  Hellenisation  of  which  was  a  very  slow  process,  despite  the 
early  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  Greek  cities  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  unifying  effect 
of  the  common  literary  language,  of  the  frequent  and  easy  com¬ 
munication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  of  the  con¬ 
scious  efforts  of  schools  to  maintain  conformity  to  a  standard,  of 
the  church,  with  its  common  language  of  liturgy  and  predication, 
and  all  the  factors  making  for  uniformity  in  a  centralised  state 
whose  uniform  institutions  enjoyed  great  prestige.  In  the  areas 
where  Greek  had  been  for  centuries  the  language  of  the  whole 
population,  i.e.  in  mainland  Greece,  the  islands,  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Sicily  and  south  Italy  the  Koine  spoken, 
especially  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  countryside  or  among  the 
members  of  any  relatively  closed  group,  mi^t  still  show  strong 
traces  of  the  ancient  Greek  dialect  of  the  region.  What  we  must 
look  for  in  trying  to  establish  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
modern  dialects  are  situations  in  which  this  or  that  area  is  to  some 
degree  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek-speaking  community,  and 
the  tendency  towards  uniformity  thus  weakened. 

One  such  situation  would  be  that  created  by  the  invasion  and 
partial  settlement  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Slavs  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  sixth  and  the  early  seventh  century'*  (Evagr.  Hist. 
Eccl.  6.10,  Chron.  Monemvas.  pp.  65-70).  Our  sources  speak  of 
wholesale  movements  of  population,  and  one  source,  a  chronicle 
of  great  interest  but  uncertain  reliability,  speaks  of  migration  of 
shepherds  from  Laconia  to  the  mountainous  region  near  Monem- 
vasia,  shepherds  whose  descendants  were  called  Tsakonians. 
Whether  this  is  genuine  folk  tradition  or  learned  construction  is  a 
moot  point.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Slavonic 
invasions  forced  many  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  Peloponnese 
to  withdraw  into  the  least  accessible  and  most  easily  defensible 
areas.”  The  wild  mountains  of  Tsakonia  are  just  such  an  area  - 
those  for  whom  a  visit  is  impossible  should  read  the  interesting 
account  of  the  area  in  the  early  sixties  of  last  century  by  Gustave 
Deville  in  the  introduction  to  his  Etude  du  dialecte  Tzaconien, 


“The  problems  of  the  settlement  of  the  Slavs  in  Greece  are  most  recently 
discussed  by  Weithmann  (1978)  and  Popovic  (1980). 

“Bon  (1951)  27-74. 
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Paris  1866.  Most  of  the  interior  of  the  Peloponnese  was  effectively 
withdrawn  from  Byzantine  control  until  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  though  Byzantine  claims  to  sovereignty  were  never, 
of  course,  given  up.  Tsakonia,  though  on  the  coast,  has  no  port, 
and  a  dangerous  and  forbidding  coast-line;  it  must  be  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  interior.  We  know  that  of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
dialects  the  Doric  of  the  Peloponnese  was  that  which  survived 
longest  on  the  lips  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  remoter  areas  of  the 
Peloponnese  it  seems  a  priori  likely  that  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  a 
very  Doricising  Koine,  if  not  pure  Doric,  was  spoken.  Fora  couple 
of  centuries  the  mountain  dwellers  of  Tsakonia  must  have  been 
virtually  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek-speaking  community, 
and  their  dialect  must  have  developed  in  the  absence  of  the  tenden¬ 
cies  to  uniformity  which  prevailed  elsewhere.  It  is  to  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  must  attribute  the  origin  of  the  Tsakonian  dialect 
and  its  isolated  position  among  the  dialects  of  modern  Greek,  in 
being  to  some  extent  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Greek.  The  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  their  home¬ 
land  have  until  today  prevented  the  Tsakonians’  dialect  from 
replacement  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  dialects  or  by  common 
demotic,  though  they  have  not  prevented  influences  from  these 
varieties  of  Greek  affecting  Tsakonian.  The  first  mention  of  the 
Tsakonians  is  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  speaks  of  them  as  forming  a  special  corps  in 
the  Byzantine  army.^”  Their  name  is  possibly  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Laconians,  though  the  precise  etymology  is  still 
disputed.^* 

The  invasions  and  settlement  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  closing 
decades  of  the  eleventh  century  put  an  end  for  ever  to  Byzantine 
power  in  most  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Areas  were  recovered 
and  lost  again,  and  considerable  movements  of  population  took 
place.  The  Greek  church  remained  in  being,  giving  some  kind  of 
cultural  unity  to  the  dwindling  Greek  communities,  but  in  general 
the  conditions  favoured  dialect  differentiation  and  preservation  of 
peculiarities  rather  than  uniformity.^^  Most  of  Pontus,  it  is  true, 
was  never  effectively  occupied  by  the  Seljuks.  But  it  was  isolated 

’'’Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  caerimoniis  (ii.  49). 

”  On  the  etymology  of  the  name  ‘Tsakonian’  cf.  the  exhaustive  discussion  in 
Karatzas  (1976). 

”  On  the  conditions  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  the  Seljuk  conquest  and  after  cf. 
Vryonis  (1971). 
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from  the  rest  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  virtually  independent 
during  part  of  the  twelfth  century  under  the  dynasts  of  the  Gabras 
family,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  until 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  it  formed  the  independent  empire  of 
Trebizond.  The  Pontic  Greeks  led  a  strange  frontier  life,  fighting 
with  the  nomadic  Turcomans  for  the  high  pastures  of  the 
Matzouka,  and  had  little  contact  with  the  main  areas  of  Greek 
settlement  further  west.  The  Seljuk  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
Ottoman  occupation  were  certainly  major  factors  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  differentiation  between  the  Asia  Minor  dialects  and  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Many  have  held  that  they  provide 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  present-day  dialect  situation. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  provide  sufficient  time  for 
the  development  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Asia 
Minor  dialects.  Already  in  the  twelfth  century  Eustathios  cites  one 
characteristic  Pontic  form.  Unfortunately  we  have  virtually  no 
evidence  for  the  condition  of  the  Asia  Minor  dialects  from  then 
until  the  early  nineteenth  century,  so  we  cannot  tell  when  they 
acquired  their  present  shape.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Arab  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  together  with  the  local 
peculiarities  of  Koine  Greek  in  Asia  Minor,  provided  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  speech  of  these  areas  began  to  be  significantly 
differentiated  from  common  spoken  Koine.  Cappadocia,  where 
the  largest  of  the  Greek  enclaves  in  Asia  Minor  was  situated  until 
1922-3,  was  a  frontier  area  in  those  crucial  centuries,  where 
Moslem  and  Christian  frontiersmen  maintained  an  uneasy  peace 
punctuated  by  raids  and  reprisals.  It  was  in  Cappadocia  that  the 
independent  Paulician  state  was  set  up  in  the  ninth  century. We 
have  thus  a  long  period  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  when  the  Greeks  of  this  region  were  to  some  extent  iso¬ 
lated  from  their  fellows.  The  same  is  true  of  Pontus,  which  from 
the  late  sixth  century  was  subject  to  Persian  and  later  Arab  in¬ 
vasions,  and  was  constantly  menaced  by  the  Iberian  Lazes. 

In  647  Moawiyah,  the  Arab  governor  of  Syria,  launched  the 
newly-built  Arab  fleet  against  Cyprus,  captured  Constantia  the 
capital,  and  became  for  a  short  time  master  of  the  island.  After 
a  period  of  Arab  occupation,  the  duration  of  which  is  not  clear, 
a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Byzantine  government  and  the 
Caliphate,  whereby  Cyprus  became  demilitarised  and  subject  to 
the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  two  states,  who  divided  the  annual 


Cf.  Garsoian  (1967),  where  references  to  the  relevant  literature  will  be  found. 
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tribute  between  them.  This  condominium,  interrupted  occa¬ 
sionally  by  short-lived  hostilities,  lasted  until  965,  when  Cyprus 
was  once  again  incorporated  into  the  Byzantine  empire.  These 
centuries  of  relative  isolation  are  probably  the  period  in  which  the 
Cypriot  dialect  began  to  follow  a  different  path  of  development 
from  the  Greek  of  more  central  areas.^*  By  its  first  appearance  in 
literature  in  the  fourteenth  century  most  of  its  present-day  features 
were  already  established. 

The  islands  of  the  Dodecanese,  like  Cyprus,  were  for  long  in  a 
kind  of  no-man’s-land  between  Byzantium  and  the  Arabs,  and  it 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  main  distinctive  features  of  their 
dialects  -  which  have  much  in  common  with  Cypriot  -  became 
established.  In  addition  some  of  the  islands  themselves,  such  as 
Carpathos,  had  long  been  backwaters,  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
life  in  the  late  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  empire,  important 
neither  for  war  nor  for  trade  ‘nor  for  the  tribute  which  they 
furnished.  No  doubt  the  Koine  Greek  spoken  there  before  the 
advent  of  the  Arabs  had  an  odd  and  archaic  colouring,  and  it  may 
have  preserved  many  features,  though  not  whole  structures,  in¬ 
herited  from  the  dialect  spoken  there  before  the  spread  of  Koine. 

The  Arab  occupation  of  Crete  was  later  and  shorter  than  that  of 
Cyprus.  The  island  was  seized  by  Arab  emigrants  from  Spain,  who 
had  briefly  settled  in  Egypt,  in  either  823  or  825,  and  it  remained  in 
Arab  hands  until  its  recapture  by  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  967.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  life  of  the  Greek  population  in  Arab 
Crete.  But  there  was  certainly  very  little  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  world. This  period  of  occupation  was  probably 
crucial  in  establishing  the  differential  characteristics  of  the  Cretan 
dialect,  which  is  much  less  archaic  than  those  of  Cyprus  or  the 
Dodecanese.  No  doubt  even  before  823  the  speech  of  Crete,  which 
played  little  part  in  the  life  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  begun  to 
develop  features  of  its  own. 

There  are  now  only  two  tiny  enclaves  of  Greek  speech  in  south¬ 
ern  Italy.  A  few  centuries  ago  their  extent  was  much  greater.  Still 
earlier  one  hears  of  Greek  being  currently  spoken  in  many  parts  of 
south  Italy.  Now  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  considerable  immi- 


^*On  the  situation  in  Cyprus  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  century  cf.  Browning 
(1980). 

“Embiricos  (1960)  31;  Papadopoulos  (1948).  There  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  Arab  settlement  and  conversion  of  the  Greek  population  to  Islam.  Cf. 
most  recently  B.  Ph.  Chrestides  'H  Kardbitf/rj  r^c  Kpijtrii  and  too?  "Apapei;  ( +  824), 
Athens  1982,  especially  pp.  107-50. 
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gration  from  Greece  during  Byzantine  times.  We  hear  of  refugees 
from  the  rule  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors  of  the  eighth  century  - 
mostly  monks  and  so  unlikely  to  contribute  permanently  to  the 
demographic  pattern  -  as  well  as  of  fugitives  from  the  western 
Peloponnese  and  elsewhere  during  the  Avar  and  Slav  invasions  of 
the  late  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  And  during  the  Byzantine 
reconquest  of  the  late  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  settlement  by  Greeks  from  other  regions  of  the  empire  on 
lands  taken  from  the  Arabs,  or  occasionally  from  the  Lombards. 
Students  of  Italian  Greek  in  the  nineteenth  century  supposed  that 
the  surviving  enclaves  were  the  descendants  of  settlements  made  in 
Byzantine  times,  and  looked  -  more  often  than  not  in  vain  -  for 
parallels  in  the  dialects  of  mainland  Greece  to  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Greek  of  Bova  and  Otranto.  It  is  now  clear,  above  all  from 
the  researches  of  Rohlfs  and  Caratzas,^®  that  the  speech  of  these 
enclaves  is  the  descendant,  not  of  the  language  of  Byzantine 
immigrants,  but  of  the  Greek  colonists  of  Magna  Graecia.  In  other 
words  Greek  never  died  out  entirely  in  south  Italy,  though  the  area 
in  which  it  was  spoken  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  advance  of 
Latin.  When  the  Byzantine  immigrants  arrived  they  found  a 
Greek-speaking  peasantry  still  settled  on  the  land  in  some  areas, 
whose  speech  was  an  independent  development  of  the  vernacular 
of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  late  Roman  empire,  no  doubt  a  regional 
variety  of  Koine  with  a  heavy  dialect  colouring.  Only  by  this 
hypothesis  can  the  presence  of  so  many  archaic  features  not  found 
in  any  other  Greek  dialect  be  explained.  And  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  it  in  the  meagre  historical  record.  Here  then  we 
have  a  Greek-speaking  community  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hellenic  world  virtually  since  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  with 
a  brief  reintegration  between  Justinian’s  reconquest  and  the 
growth  of  Lombard  and  Arab  power,  and  again  during  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  reoccupation  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  always 
remote  from  the  centres  of  power  and  culture.  These  were  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  archaic  and  aberrant  Greek 
dialects  of  the  now  bilingual  inhabitants  of  the  two  enclaves  in  the 
toe  and  the  heel  of  Italy. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  differences  within  the  mainland  group  of  dialects  became 

’‘Cf.  the  list  of  Rohlfs’  works  on  south  Italian  Greek  on  p.  146  in  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  For  the  references  to  Caratzas  cf.  note  9. 
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established.  The  peculiar  treatment  of  unaccented  vowels  in  the 
northern  dialects  has  been  connected  with  the  extensive  Albanian 
settlements  in  northern  Greece  in  the  later  middle  ages.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  similar  feature  in  Albanian,  recent 
studies  have  suggested  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
accented  and  unaccented  vowels  in  northern  Greek  before  the 
tenth  century,  and  that  the  distinction  was  well  established  by  the 
twelfth;  the  Albanian  immigration  did  not  become  massive  until 
the  fourteenth  century.^’  Slavonic  influence  is  a  possible  explana¬ 
tion,  since  considerable  areas  of  northern  Greece  were  occupied 
for  periods  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  in  certain  Bulgarian  dialects 
today  there  is  a  similar  differentiation  between  accented  and  un¬ 
accented  vowels.  Other  causes  suggested  are  the  influence  of  a 
strong  stress  accent,  and  a  continuation  of  a  tendency  to  narrow 
certain  vowels  which  is  already  seen  in  the  Thessalian  dialect  of 
ancient  Greek. A  similar,  but  not  identical,  distinction  in  treat¬ 
ment  between  accented  and  unaccented  vowels  is  found  in  some 
Asia  Minor  dialects,  where  it  is  probably  of  quite  independent 
origin.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  long  Latin  occupation  of  most  of 
mainland  Greece  and  many  of  the  Cyclades  encouraged  dialectal 
differentiation,  since  the  prestige  of  metropolitan  speech  was 
lowered  and  the  traditional  educational  system  largely  discon¬ 
tinued.^’  The  peculiarities  of  the  now  virtually  extinct  dialects  of 
Megara,  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Kyme  in  Euboea,  which  included 
representation  of  ancient  Greek  v  by  u,  are  probably  partly  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  for  centuries  they  were  Greek-speaking 
enclaves  in  an  area  of  dense  Albanian  settlement.  But  their  archaic 
features  cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  this  relatively  recent  iso¬ 
lation.  The  lines  followed  by  certain  isoglosses  today  are  the  result 
of  population  movements  in  the  Turkish  period.  For  instance,  the 
northern  character  of  the  dialect  of  Samos  is  due  to  the  settlement 
there  of  many  immigrants  from  the  northern  Greek  mainland. 

Greek  communities  settled  outside  Greece  in  modern  times 
have  not  generally  developed  a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  speak 
common  demotic,  with  more  or  less  heavy  lexical  borrowings  from 

Andriotis(1933). 

^’On  possible  explanations  of  the  northern  Greek  treatment  of  unstressed 
vowels  cf.  Symposio  (1977),  especially  the  contributions  of  G.  G.  Magoulas  (pp. 
31-6),  A.  Malikoute-Drachman  and  G.  Drachman  (pp.  37-50),  and  Ch.  P. 
Symeonides  (pp.  63-71). 

Anagnostopoulos  (1924). 
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the  language  of  the  local  population.  This  was  true  of  the  large 
Greek  community  of  Odessa  before  1917,  which  always  had  close 
links  with  Constantinople,  of  the  even  larger  Greek  communities 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  of  other  smaller  settlements  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Greek  communities  in  the  United  States 
tend  to  become  assimilated  and  to  lose  their  language.  A  recent 
study  of  the  Greek  community  of  Chicago  has  thrown  an  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  the  gradual  anglicisation  of  the  Greek  of  the  bilingual 
generations,  as  well  as  on  the  tendency  to  reserve  Greek  for  a  more 
and  more  restricted  group  of  situations.^®  The  Cypriot  Greek 
community  of  London,  which  is  of  very  recent  origin,  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  consists  of  speakers  of  a  single  dialect  or  group  of  closely 
related  dialects.  The  second  generation  is  often  bilingual  in 
Cypriot  Greek  and  English,  with  only  an  imperfect  or  passive 
knowledge  of  common  demotic.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Corsican 
village  of  Cargese  speak  -  or  rather  spoke,  since  there  are  by  now 
only  a  few  old  persons  who  have  any  facility  in  Greek  -  a 
Peloponnesian  dialect,  being  descendants  of  immigrants  from  the 
western  Peloponnese  in  the  eighteenth  century.^'  It  is  not  clear  to 
the  present  writer  to  what  extent  the  Pontic  dialect  of  Rostov  and 
the  very  strange  dialect  of  Mariupol  still  survive.  The  Soviet  census 
of  1969  recorded  336, 869  persons  of  Greek  ‘nationality’,  of  whom 
1 32, 203  gave  Greek  as  their  first  language.  The  1 979  census  figures 
are  not  yet  fully  available.^^ 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  are  considerable  structural 
differences  between  certain  of  the  dialects  and  common  demotic. 
On  the  level  of  phonology,  common  demotic,  the  southern  dialects 
of  the  mainland  and  those  of  the  southern  Cyclades  and  Crete, 
together  with  those  of  the  Dodecanese  and  Cyprus,  have  a  trian¬ 
gular  system  of  five  vowel  phonemes,  while  the  northern  dialects 
have  a  similar  system  of  five  phonemes  in  accented  syllables, 
but  a  three-phoneme  system  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  dialect 
of  Pharasa  in  Asia  Minor  has  a  six-vowel  system  in  accented 
syllables,  and  the  normal  five-vowel  system  in  unaccented 
syllables.  Pontic,  together  with  the  Tsakonian  of  the  Propontis 
and  certain  dialects  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  show  a  seven-vowel 

’"Seaman  (1972). 

’'Cf.Blanken  (1951),  (1956). 

’’There  are  still  Greek -speaking  communities  in  Abkhazia  and  in  southern 
Georgia  (Letter  of  Dr  Irina  Nodia,  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  21  May 
1969). 
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system  in  all  syllables.  Cappadocian  and  the  dialect  of  Silli  have  a 
quadrilateral  system  of  eight  vowel  phonemes,  which  is  that  of  the 
surrounding  Turkish.  In  these  dialects  a  series  of  new  noun-types 
has  arisen  parallel  to  those  in  a,  e,  i,  o  and  u  of  common  demotic. 
The  development  of  vocalic  harmony  of  the  Turkish  pattern  in  the 
dialects  of  Cappadocia  and  Silli  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  double 
series  of  terminations  in  the  present  of  verbs  with  terminal  accen¬ 
tuation'.  eu,  -as,  -a,  -umi,  -ati,  -usi,  and  -o,  -es,  -e,  -iimi,  -ete,  -usi.^^ 

While  in  common  demotic  and  the  dialects  of  the  mainland 
and  the  islands,  all  verbs  have  two  themes,  each  of  which  forms 
one  or  more  indicative  tenses,  a  future  tense,  a  subjunctive  and 
a  conditional,  this  regular  pattern  is  subject  to  considerable 
perturbation  in  Tsakonian  and  in  the  Asia  Minor  dialects.^*  In 
Tsakonian  only  the  aorist  theme  can  form  an  indicative  tense, 
though  both  themes  form  subjunctive  and  futures.  The  present 
and  imperfect  indicative  are  formed  by  periphrases  with  a  present 
participle,  akin  to  the  English  T  am  going’,  thus  the  symmetry 
between  the  themes  is  broken.  The  dialects  of  Cappadocia  and  Silli 
have  two  verbal  themes,  but  only  the  aorist  theme  is  capable  of 
producing  a  subjunctive  and  a  future.  There  is  thus  no  opposition 
of  aspect  in  the  subjunctive  and  the  future,  as  there  is  in  common 
demotic.  The  same  structure  is  found  in  the  dialect  of  Pharasa,  and 
in  addition  there  is  no  periphrastic  perfect  tense,  its  functions 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  aorist.  The  Pontic  dialects  also  limit 
the  expression  of  aspect  to  the  indicative,  though  the  details  vary, 
some  dialects  preserving  the  present  subjunctive,  others  the  aorist. 
How  far  these  divergences  from  the  common  Greek  verbal  pattern 
are  due  to  Turkish  influence  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  since  we 
have  no  texts  in  these  dialects  from  an  early  period. 

Some  of  the  Asia  Minor  dialects,  together  with  the  Greek  of 
Mariupol,  the  speakers  of  which  are  descended  from  settlers 
from  the  Crimea,  show  a  rearrangement  of  the  system  of  genders, 
resulting  in  a  differentiation  between  animate  and  inanimate  sub¬ 
stantives.  This  is  often  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  use  of 
the  article,  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  distinction  between 
definite  and  indefinite  substantives.  These  features  are  probably 
due  to  Turkish  or  Tatar  influence,  since  these  communities  were 
largely  bilingual.  Mariupol  Greek  has  in  addition  lost  the  genitive 

“Mirambel  (1965). 

’‘Mirambel  (1964a). 
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case  entirely,  and  expresses  possession  by  a  construction  modelled 
on  that  of  Tatar,  e.g.  spiti-t  porta  ‘(the  door  of  the  house)’,  tata-t  tu 
jp/t ‘(his  father’s  house)’. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Greek  dialects  often  show  the  kind  of  diver¬ 
gences  in  structure  which,  in  the  absence  of  unifying  factors,  could 
have  given  rise  to  a  group  of  languages  as  diverse  as  the  Romance 
or  the  Slavonic  family.  The  unifying  factors  have  always  been 
strong  -  the  political  and  cultural  unity  fostered  or  imposed  by 
the  Byzantine  empire,  the  sense  of  group  identity  as  against  the 
Muslims,  the  Armenians,  the  Slavs,  or  the  Latins  of  the  west, 
which  in  time  became  a  sense  of  national  identity,  the  influence  of 
education,  the  movements  of  individuals  and  groups  within  the 
Greek-speaking  world.  In  recent  times  there  have  been  added 
further  factors  favouring  unity:  universal  elementary  education, 
military  service,  improvement  of  roads  and  transport,  the  effects  of 
such  media  of  mass  communication  as  cinema,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision,  and  above  all  the  rapid  displacement  of  the  population 
from  the  countryside  to  the  towns.  Whole  regions,  such  as  Mani, 
are  inhabited  only  thinly  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  elderly.  On 
many  small  islands  emigration  is  the  rule  for  both  men  and  women 
when  they  reach  adulthood.  The  result  is  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  many  Greek  dialects  which  only  a  generation  ago  were  in  full 
use.^*  Most  of  the  dialects  of  central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese 
have  been  replaced  by  CMG  with  more  or  less  of  local  dialect 
colouring.  The  same  is  true  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  in  Kythera,  and  in  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
Dialect  speech  is  better  preserved  in  northern  Greece  and  in  the 
larger  islands  such  as  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Chios.  But  even  there  all 
classes  no  longer  use  dialect  speech  for  informal  communication 
among  themselves;  dialect  speech  is  largely  confined  to  villages. 
Only  in  Cyprus  is  the  local  dialect  (of  which  there  are  several 
regional  varieties)  the  universal  medium  of  informal  communi¬ 
cation.  In  fact  many  Cypriots  do  not  feel  entirely  at  home  in  CMG, 
and  prefer  to  use  katharevousa  -  or  English  -  as  a  medium  of 
formal  communication.  Cypriot  colonies  abroad,  and  particularly 
that  in  London,  maintain  the  use  of  Cypriot  dialect,  and  some¬ 
times  have  little  acquaintance  with  other  forms  of  Greek.  So,  in 


’’The  only  adequate  descriptive  study  of  Mariupol  Greek  is  Sergievskij  (1934). 
’’Charalambopoulos  (1980)  illustrates  the  factors  which  in  the  last  two  decades 
have  favoured  the  decline  of  Tsakonian. 
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spite  of  the  strong  local  patriotism  of  many  Greeks,  it  seems  that 
dialect  speech,  outside  Cyprus,  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  dialect- 
coloured  CMG.  Greek  dialects,  like  English  dialects,  are  doomed 
to  disappearance. 
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